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KING AND PARLIAMENT IN PRUSSIA. 


pee dispute between the King of Prussia and the House 
of Deputies is logically exhausted. The Address ex- 
plained with demonstrative force the manner in which the 
Constitution had been violated ; and the Royal reply elucidates 
as clearly, if not as satisfactorily, the whimsical theory by 
which the Government justifies its conduct. The Deputies 
maintain that their assent-is indispensable to the validity of a 
Budget; nor are they concerned to deny that the Crown and 
the House of Lords may reject, if they think fit, the supplies 
which are voted by the people. The puzzle-headed Kuve, 
having learned that an affirmative decision requires the con- 
eurrence of three branches of the Legislature, assumes that, 
conversely, King, Lords, and Commons must agree in every 
negative vote. Ifall parties are of the same mind, the Kine 
wins ; and if the Deputies disapprove of a measure, they must 
submit to lose. It seems that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to carry on the administration, and, incidentally, to levy 
the taxes which it may require, until both Houses concur in a 
Budget which also receives the Royal assent. It was hardly 
worth while, after a proposition so sweeping, to rely on sen- 
timental considerations, such as the withdrawal during 
profound peace of a demand for a war-tax, or the exclusive 
adaptability of the German language to such a compound 
word as “landsfather.” In Prussia, the children, as they grow 
up, are becoming somewhat impatient of paternal stupidity 
and perverseness. ‘There is nothing more to be said on either 
side, and it only remains to be seen wiitther the nation is 
capable of asserting its rights. The argumentative vindica- 
tion of the House of Deputies is complete, and the cause of 
freedom now requires, not an eloquent exponent, but a 
Hamppen who will refuse to pay illegal taxes. If it were 
acm: that such a contest should be provoked in modern 

ngland, there would be neither difficulty nor danger in 
checking the usurpation of the Crown by shutting the door in 
the face of the tax-gatherer, for no Justice would issue a sum- | 
mons, and no bailiff would execute a distress, except in con- | 
formity with the terms of an Act of Parliament. Continental | 
jurisprudence arms public officers with exceptional authority, 
and probably it might be difficult to try the validity of a 
tax in a court of justice. In the meantime, the Ministers 
have received full notice that they will be held personally 
responsible for the breaches of the law which they have 
advised or sanctioned. Unfortunately, it may be found 

impossible to enforce their liability without a previous 

revolution. 

The leaders of the popular have shown so much firm- 
ness and good sense that they will probably contrive to post- 
pone a violent crisis without abandoning the rights which 
they have undertaken to defend. They understand the 
interests of their country and the conditions of freedom too 


well to resert to force as long as it is possible to carry on the 
struggle by legal methods, and to put the Government still 
farther in the wrong. The House of Deputies may justifiably | 
embarrass the Crown by refusing to transact business until | 
their grievances are fully redressed, and in default of the 

power of impeachment, they may, by resolution, declare the 

Ministers to be criminals and public enemies. While the | 
Kixe asserts with increasing vehemence that his follies are his | 
own, he may be assured, with respectful pertinacity, that, as 
far as he is in the wrong, he is incapable of words and acts 
for which his advisers will hereafter incur condign punish- 
ment. If he suspends the sittings of the Legislature, he will 
be obliged to exercise a lawless absolutism, and a dissolution 
would only prove once more that the nation is strictly in 
accord with its chosen representatives. There have been 
times in which nothing was to be gained by reducing arbi- 
trary power to its ultimate expression of naked despotism ; 
but the recent experience dt Bane shows the vitality of 


constitutional principles, and Wiiu1am L., to do him justice, 
is by no means prepared to find that he is a capricious tyrant. 
He wishes to di not with a Parliament, but with an 
Opposition which commands a majority, and he may ibly 
hesitate when he finds that he must choose between the part 
of a Constitutional King and the guilt of a military usurper. 
His whipping-boy at Cassel would be a standing reproach to 
his conscience if he finally rejected the rye of reconciling his 
own exclusive claims with the clauses of the Constitution. 

A violent revolution, though it may possibly become neces- 
sary, would be a grave misfortune. Patriotic Prussians wish, 
not to discredit monarchy, but to restrain its excesses, and 
they know the danger of depending on the energies of the 
multitude. The follies and violence of 1848 have left a 
painful impression, nor is it forgotten that they were followed 
in all parts of the Continent by an absolutist reaction. There 
is only one modern instance of a successful armed resistance 
followed by the establishment of a constitutional government. 
The French Liberal statesmen of 1830 had the courage to 
seize the reins of government from the combatants of the 
barricades, but they were ever after denounced by the 
Republicans as traitors and a) ; nor were the disap- 
pointed people ever heartily reconciled to the government of 
Louis Puirre. There is, happily, no rival candidate for 
the throne of Prussia; and the House of Deputies would 
reject the project of a Republic. A successful insurrection 
could scarcely lead to any satisfactory solution of the existing 
difficulty. The Kine is, perhaps, dimly conscious that it is 
not the interest of his opponents to resort to force, and it is 
to be wished that he were as strongly persuaded of the danger 
of relying on his army. The officers would, in any civil con- 
test, be especially obnoxious, inasmuch as they would be 
fighting for the privileges of their caste as well as for the 
Royal prerogative. The ranks of the army are filled not with 
professional soldiers, but with the youth of the middle and 
lower classes, fresh from all the influences and opinions which 
they share with their families. It may be doubted whether 
the troops could be trusted to turn the Parliament out of 
doors; and they might even be inclined to transfer their 


obedience to the legitimate defenders of the rights of. 


the nation. If martial law were proclaimed and enforced, 
the exceptional system could not last for ever, and sooner 
or later it would be necessary to recommence the struggle 
from the beginning. The Germans may be slow, but 
they are a reasoning nation, and they are by no means 
likely to imitate French examples assisting in the 
confiscation of their own liberties. e late Kine en- 
tirely misconceived his own position when he hastened, 
in December 1851, to congratulate Prince Louis NaPo.ron on 
the overthrow of the Assembly. Hereditary sovereigns who 
rely on illegal force wantonly degrade themselves to the level 
of revolutionary adventurers. 

If Witt1am I. engages in a conflict with his subjects, he can 


| expect from abroad but little a and no assistance. 


The French newspapers which advocate the claims of the Porr 
are consistently shocked by the protest of an elective body 
against the divine right even of a Protestant ruler; but it is 
not the policy of the Imperial Government to undertake a 
disinterested opposition to freedom. In all foreign countries, 
with the exception of the Roman States, France affects the 
tronage of Liberal opinions; and although the institution of 
arliamentary Government in neighbouring countries may not 
be altogether welcome, Naroteon LIT. is too sensible to identify 
himself with the blundering absolutism of the King of Prussia. 
From Vienna, neither countenance nor sympathy can be ex- 
pected, ially as the chronic antagonism of the two great 
has been lately revived by some irritati 
squabbles. Austria may, perhaps, profit by her un 
priority of constituti development to cultivate popularity 
in Germany at the expense of her awkward rival. Professed 
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reaction is out of fashion in Central Europe, and Russia is 
not at leisure to interfere with the progress of German free- 
dom. The King of Prussta has selected an inconvenient 
time, as well as an absurd occasion, for quarrelling with his 
subjects and their representatives ; and it seems highly impro- 
bable that he should succeed in his attempt, although it is not 
easy for foreigners to anticipate the next stage of constitu- 
tional resistance. By taking issue on the power of the 
Deputies to grant or withhold supplies, he has placed the 
dispute on the ground which is, of all others, most advan- 
tageous to his opponents. If, after all, he finds himself able 
to govern without the assent of his Parliament, it can only be 
said that Prussia, with all its civilization and intellectual 
power, is not yet ripe for liberty. The apologists of the 
Government virtually deny the expediency of a constitutional 
system when they complain of the Radical tendencies of the 

eputies, and when they dwell on the expediency of the Krxa’s 
pas for the reform of the army and the Jandwehr, 

oreigners have almost unanimously thought that the House 
of Deputies ought to have provided funds for the increase of 
the numbers of the line, and for the more effective discipline 
of the reserve; but the question is not whether a particular 
measure is desirable, but whether the representatives of the 
Prussian nation ought to determine the amount and nature of 
the public revenue. If the Parliament is incompetent to dis- 
charge its primary function, there is no remedy except simple 
recurrence to the exploded barbarism of absolute Government. 


THE OPPOSITION IN FRANCE. 


bhp = French Opposition has had its annual outing, and 
has made the most of the occasion. It was fortunate 
enough to have three subjects offered it, all affording an 
easy outlet for eloquence, and each presenting a good ground 
for attack on the officials of the Empire. There were the 
three great topics of Mexico, and Rome, and the freedom of 
the Press, Perhaps France may be a little indifferent about 
the Press, and may have retained too persistently the convic- 
tion that to be a journalist is to be a corruptible adventurer 
to have any very hearty sympathy with the down-trodden 
newspapers of Paris. It is also possible that much of the 
enthusiasm on both sides about Rome may be superficial, and 
that few Frenchmen have any very decided choice whether the 
Pope remains at Rome or returns to Avignon. But Mexico 
goes straight to the heart of the ordinary Parisian. It stirs 
up the provincial to think that French blood is poured out in 
vain; and it agitates the money-loving public to see a deficit 
forced on the Budget, because the armies of the Emperor are 
instructed to push Juarez from the seat of honour, and to 
give his place to some one as unknown and as incalculable as 
the future King of Greece. M. Jutes Favre, in the 
powerful speech which carried away for the moment 
the obedient Chamber, and provoked animating cheers and 
shouts of applause, touched a string to which every heart 
answered when he spoke of the anxiety from which few 
French families are exempt when they think of their sons who 
are serving, or are destined to serve, in Mexico. The grand 
scheme which the Emperor shadowed forth of a great triumph 
of the Latin race, and of a balance of power which should 
neutralize the dangerous increase of weight which every year 
brings to Americans of English descent faded away in the 
discussions of the Chamber; and not even the most loyal 
and submissive of Ministers offered this vision of the future 
as a consolation for the loss of blood and treasure to which 
France is summoned to submit. The officials preferred 
to appeal to the glory of the French flag, and the in- 
sulted majesty of the Empire. Mexico must bleed, that 
France might have its wonted dignity. All discussion as to 
the dim and distant future was superfluous, But the Chamber, 
though obedient, was evidently not convinced, and the 
danger which the expedition entails on the Empire and 
the Emperor was never more tanifest. M. Favre added 
point to the discussion, and gave it the welcome spice of 
scandal, by entering on a history of the famous Jecker bonds, 
to turn which worthless bits of paper into solid gold is said to 
have been the secret purpose of the Mexican expedition in the 
hearts of the hangers-on of the Emperor. That M. Jecker 
treated the Mexican Government as the usual money-lender 
treats a prodigal is obvious. He first made a usurious con- 
tract, and then stuck in his dry sherry and Raphaels, and fifty 
dozen of Jews’-harps, as the Moses or Apranam of Western 
Europe does, He made the Mexican Government answerable 
for a large debt, and then paid them the fraction they were to 
receive in the shape of a little cash and plenty of credit on 
different insolvents. M, Favre gave his brother deputies to 


understand that the Jecker bonds had been bought up for an 
old song by high officials of the Emperor, and that the real object 
of the Mexican expedition was to enforce the payment of these 
bonds at par, for the benefit of Paris speculators. To this — 
M. Bravtt gave a most positive denial. He stated that the 
French Government asked nothing more than that these 
bonds should be taken in payment of Custom duties at twenty 
per cent. of their nominal value, and that none of JEcKER’s 
bonds were, so far as he had been able to learn, held in Paris. 
It is impossible to say which account is true, We are reluc- 
tant to disbelieve a man of the high character of M. Favre. 
We are unable to disprove the statements of so high an 
official as M. Butrautt. But whether this story of the 
Jecker bonds be a calumny or not, the general expediency or 
inexpediency of the Mexican expedition remains a question 
apart; and France, if we may judge from the tone of the 
debate, seems already to have pronounced an opinion adverse 
to the policy which sent cannon and Zouaves to take Puebla 
and Mexico, displace Juarez, and set up a Great Unknown. 
Rome was a less exciting subject, M. Favre had a very 
easy task when he invited the Chambers to observe how very 
little the French policy came to, and how unworthy of a 
great nation were the shifts, and turns, and vacillations b 
which Rome and Italy are kept in suspense by France. M. 
THOUVENEL, he sunacilh used to keep the pendulum swinging 
backwards and forwards; and now M. Drovyn pe Lavys has 
stopped it altogether, but no one produces any motion in 
advance. This is true, but it is a familiar truth, and the 
Chamber is weary of a subject which it has often dis- 
cussed with much excitement and animation, and with a 
complete absence of all practical result. M. Favre got to 
rather newer ground when he proceeded to dwell on 
the impotence of France in the Court which she 
protects. She cannot move the Pore or his advisers. 
She cannot put them in the right road, or even make them 
spare her the annoyances which increase the difficulty of her 
position. The French representative has been instructed to 
press on the Papal Court two requests to which the Emperor 
is supposed to attach unusual im ce. The Pore has 
been implored to get rid of the King of Napres, and to make 
some show of reform to satisfy the clamours of indignant 
Europe. But France cannot obtain what she wants. The King 
of Naptes is still at Rome, and in order to get him away, 
France is now reduced, as M. Favre observed, “ to appeal to the 
“* good taste of the young Monarch.” The Papal reforms 
have, according to M. Favre, ended practically in two. In the 
first place, there is to be a little relaxation inthe internal passport 
system ; and in the second place, political exiles who have fled 
the country may return, if they will only explain to the satis- 
faction of the police why they went, and what they want 
to come back for. Reforms like these are, in the language 
of M. Favre, mere politesses — little graceful nothings, which 
the Pore flings to France to keep her quiet. The Chamber 
which, unless the Duke of Morny looks very fierce, ventures 
now to laugh when it is amused, rewarded with a smile 
this description of the fruits of French interference; but it 
did not wish the debate prolonged, and the friends of the 
Papacy attached so little importance to the discussion that 
they left the reply almost entirely to M. Brtautt. He stated, 
as in duty bound, that French interests required that the 
precise thing should be done which is being done, and 
assured his hearers that they might confidently rely on 
the Emperor continuing to pursue his mission of conciliation. 


The restrictions which fetter the French press are even an 
older and a staler subject than Rome; but new meaning and 
piquancy was given to the mention of them by M. Picarp, 
because a new interference of a very singular character had 
occurred while the debate on the Address was going on. 
An order suddenly appeared in the Moniteur that no paper 
should either curtail or comment on the speeches of the 
deputies. That is, a journal may give a full report of what 
is said, but may not state its general effect, or examine 
into its truth or falsehood. This absolutely closes to the 
press all the chief topics that interest Frenchmen while the 
debates are going on. Popular rumour ascribes the 
appearance of this edict to the anxiety of the Government 
to hush up as much as possible the scandal of the secret 
origin of the Mexican expedition, which M. Jutes Favre 
offered to reveal. It was not convenient to persons of an 
exalted position that the should set Paris and France 
talking about the Jecker bonds, ‘There was to be mo 
criticism passed on what M. Favre said, and there- 
fore no inquiry into the ground of his accusation. 
Even a worm, it is said, will turn when trodden 
on; and, feeble, humiliated, and terrified as the French 
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press is, yet it has protested against this extinction 
of its whole office and influence. La France alone calls 
on its fellow-worms to be very patient, and to wriggle on 
in a nice quiet way. But the insult has been too gross, and 
the oppression too heavy, to permit the few men of honour 
and intellect still left in the ranks of French journalists to be 
altogether silent. M. Exire Girarpin has even, with a 
courage worthy of better times, announced that he will not 
submit to be tyrannized over by a decree which sacrifices 
the honour and fortunes of writers and proprietors in order 
that a wretched, paltry swindle like that of the Jrcxer 
bonds may be protected from detection. It is, perhaps, unfair 
to assume too hastily that the real object of M. Persieny was 
to secure the jobbers of the Imperial Court from a degrading 
disclosure, for M. Bittaut’s speech does much to make us 
hesitate in pronouncing an opinion that the more damaging 
statements about the Jeckrr bonds are true. But the general 
nature of the gossip and excitement which would perhaps 
have attended the free discussion of the subject in the press, 
might have drawn an inconvenient degree of attention to 
the past history of the speculators who have made their for- 
tunes out of the Empire. Whatever may have been its motive, 
this last act of M. Psrsicxy appears to have roused more 
wholesome and sincere indignation than anything that has 
been done for some time; and the Opposition may be right in 
saying that there are some faint signs of a returning wish for 
political life in France, and that the number is increasing of 
those who ask that the edifice of Imperialism may be taken to 
be as much built up as it ever can be, and that its pro- 
mised crown of liberty may be placed on it as quickly as 
possible. 
THE PROTESTANT INDEX. 
HEN the re-establishment of Convocation was agitated 
some few years ago, it was opposed by a great many 
persons upon the ground that its nature was unchanged, and 
that it would infallibly betake itself to the prosecutions for 
which it was closed by Wa.pote. If these views had generally 
prevailed, there is no doubt that it would never have been 
recalled to life, for the laity cherish a profane and ungodly 
aversion to ecclesiastical faction fights. But its advocates 
maintained that these suspicions were a calumny, and that the 
dignified clergy of the present day would never repeat the 
errors of a century and a half ago. Convocation, it was said, 
was needed to collect the opinions of the clergy upon nu- 
merous matters of administration, in respect to which they 
had no adequate representation through any other vier: f 
The hopes of those who expected that they would abstain 
from doctrinal wrangles, and become a strictly practical body, 
do not seem to be near their realization. Their contribution 
to a practical government of the Church has hitherto been 
limited, we believe, to the excision of the occasional services 
from the Prayer-book. With this exception, they do not 
hitherto seem to have discovered a suitable opening for their 
energies. Better times, however, are coming. This one 
achievement appears to have given a literary turn to their 
aspirations after usefulness; and they have now conceived the 
idea that, in the absence of any other employment, they 
might profitably fill a gap in Anglican institutions, and do for 
the English the same services as those which the holy congre- 
gation of the Index performs at Rome. Last year they began 
with the Essays and Reviews, This year they continue the 
exercise of their pitiless functions upon Bishop CoLenso. 
They have still a good deal of work before them. We will 
not perform the ungracious task of denouncing the Wurstons 
who are to occupy their future solicitude, and to give them the 
opportunity of bearing witness that they approve the deeds of 
their fathers. But there is abundance of heresy, of one kind 
and another, to be discovered in the booksellers’ shops by 
those whose senses are sharpened for that species of chase. 
Before, however, they irrevocably commit themselves to 
this somewhat antiquated office, it might be worth their while 
to reckon up the advantages which they hope that the Church 
will gain from it. The chief object of persecution is to inflict 
a wholesome terror upon offenders; and if it be properly and 
relentlessly applied, it is a very effective remedy. But the 
good old days of Dominican inquisitors and Albigensian 
crusades have passed away. An unappreciative country does 
not invest the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury with 
power over the lives and limbs of Her Magesty’s subjects, nor 
even over their properties, The thunders of the Synod will 
fall idly upon the heads even of such degraded specimens of 
humanity as Bishop CoLenso and Professor Jowett. A con- 
demnation of Bishop Cotrnso’s book by the elderly gentlemen 
who are assembled in the Jerusalem Chamber may, therefore, 


be a very impressive ceremony ; but its effect upon the skin 
or bones of the stiff-necked prelate will be inappreciable. They 
cannot even deprive him of that which is sportively termed 
his preferment. Ousting a Colonial Bishop by way of punish- 
ment is only stripping the naked. Vacuus coram latrone, he 
can defy the most orthodox attacks. But the Convocation 
has no power to pronounce or to further even a nominal 
deprivation. Their indignation, therefore, is neither likely to 
lead the offender to penitence, nor to deter others from doing 
the like. What object, then, do they hope to serve? Their 
expressed censures are no answer to the opinions which have 
frightened them so much. People will not be more inclined 
to think the Bishop wrong because his brother dignitaries, 
instead of arguing, scold him. ‘They will buy the book all 
the more eagerly if they hear that it has been of sufficient 
importance to frighten half the Deans and Archdeacons of 
England out of their propriety. But the laity have an evil 
habit of not listening to authority in such matters. An 
Archdeacon’s opinion, unless that dignity clothe some 
individual eminent for impartiality and learning, is 
worth no more than any other man’s. If they think 
the Bishop’s opinions dangerous, there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in replying to them. The general feeling among lay 
readers appears to be that such an opportunity of a crushing 
“apology” has rarely been offered to orthodox controver- 
sialists. But if they can reply to him, they only waste time 
in censuring him; and if they cannot reply to him, their 
censure is a mere proclamation of their terror and their weak- 
ness. It is an announcement that they have been so impressed 
by the book that they look with horror to its probable effect 
upon people whose reasons for rejecting it are less cogent than 
their own. ‘Their minds are perhaps haunted with the recol- 
lection of the effect that Lateran thunders once produced ; 
and they may possibly, in moments of enthusiasm, imagine 
themselves to be an (Ecumenical Council. It would be a 
salutary discipline, very necessary for these times, if, so long 
as this anathematizing fever is upon them, the Prolocutor 
were directed, by Standing Order, to read them the fable of 
the Bull and the Frog every morning before their sittings 
commenced. 


A certain portion of the clergy have evidently contemplated 
the events that are going on in various parts of the world 
with great attention, and have come to the conclusion that 
civil war is the fashion just at present, and that it does not 
become them to be singular. A combination has evidently 
been organized for the purpose of encouraging dissension in 
the English Church. Three Canons of Christchurch at 
Oxford—one of them a man who should know by experience 
the futility of persecution—have opened their battery against 
Professor Jowett, at the same moment that Bishop CoLEnso 
is being threatened in London. A great moral effect is 
evidently to be produced by this simultaneous action. Bud- 
ding heretics are to be chilled back into orthodoxy by the 
sight of two heresiarchs struck down at once. It must be 
admitted that the proceedings that have been taken against 
Professor Jowett are a degree less futile than those which 
are being taken in London. If the law and the facts of his 
adversaries turn out to be correct, it is possible that he may 
lose his fellowship. The mode of operation which has been 
adopted shows at once the zeal of his pursuers, and the 
desperate straits to which they have been reduced. The accu- 
sation against him is drawn, not from his Essay, which appears 
to be invulnerable, but from a book published seven years 
ago, against which, up to this time, no legal objection has 
been taken. The Court before which they propose to try him 
is not one of the ordinary Ecclesiastical Courts of the land, 
but the Court of the Vice-Chancellor of the University, which 
has hitherto been exclusively occupied by the griefs of 
tradesmen against undergraduates, and is, consequently, better 
skilled in limiting tailors’ bills than in defining the doctrines 
of the Church. Its alleged authority in matters of heresy is 
said to be purely theoretical, and to rest on no actual precedent. 
It may be doubted whether a prohibition from the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, where doctrinal harrying is in ill repute, will 
not disturb this ingenious adaptation of an old tool to novel 
uses. But whatever be the legal issue of such a suit, can 
there be any doubt of its practical influence upon the minds 
of men? Englishmen will not see the meshes of the law 
strained by subtle devices to bring men of blameless life 
and undoubted sincerity under its penalties, without giving 
their sympathy to the weaker side. These zealots little 
know the fearful rapidity with which they are alienating 
the laity from their affection to the Church of England, 
and weakening the power of the clergy. If the clergy 
are to be debarred by legal menaces from discussing 
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will shrink from recruiting their ranks. 

Perhaps we ought hardly to close the chapter of persecu- 
tions without referring to the proceedings which are contem- 
plated by certain distinguished Protestants against that well- 
known Romanizer, the Dean of St. Paul’s. His errors are 
best stated in the words of a fervent contemporary, who 
represents the Protestant faith and the licensed victuallers :— 
“We are assured that within the last few weeks a very 
“ important part of Popish worship has been introduced into 
“ the services of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Two lighted candles are 
“ regularly placed on the altar as part of the usual service. . . 
“ The matter is a very serious one, and must not be overlooked 
“ even for a brief period. It is clear that there must be eccle- 
“ siastical unfaithfulness, if not deliberate treachery to Pro- 
“‘testant principles, somewhere, when, in our largest and 
“‘ most important cathedral, Popery is thus openly practised, 
“and that up to the present time it remains unrebuked.” 
This specimen of alarmed orthodoxy is a worthy pendant 
to the other two. We earnestly trust the Convocation will 
not fail to take notice of this new and serious danger to the 
Church of England, and appoint a committee to report upon 
the subject. 


ROME. 


f ae papers which have been published about Rome cer- 
tainly do something to mitigate the feeling of mingled 
vexation and amusement with which the English public first 
heard that Earl Russext had offered the Pore a palace at Malta. 
M. Drovyn pve Luvys naturally tried to give the colour to 
what took place which would best suit French readers, and 
explained the Porr’s inquiry, whether he might rely on English 
hospitality, as a friendly joke, which any one except a stupid 
Englishman would have taken as it was meant. That the 
Quveen’s Government should have founded on this inno- 
cent burst of playfulness a serious proposal to put the 
Pore in an island that has long been a focus of priestly 
intrigue, seemed an indiscretion which a diplomatist might 
have a proper pleasure in pointing out. But there is every 
reason, as it appears, to believe that the Pore was quite 
serious in what he said. He has perhaps no very distinct 
idea of leaving Rome, but there must be many moments when 
he is weary of his contest with Italy, and heartily sick of his 
French protectors. At the end of last summer, when the 
ill-fated expedition of GARIBALDI was torturing the minds of 
all men with anxiety, this feeling may not improbably have 
been more intense and definite than usual. It is impossible 
that the Pore should not often meditate on what would hap- 
pen if he left Rome. The French might be very glad to have 
him, and would probably be so glad to have him that they 
would effectually prevent his going to Spain or Austria. But 
the Pore may not unreasonably dislike the thought of step- 
ping out of the frying pan into the fire, and flying from French 
protection in order to dwell under the shadow of the Tuileries. 
The only Power that could give an asylum, if she would, where 
he would be free from annoyance, and in accepting which he 
would show no preference to one Catholic Power over another, 
is England. An English ship is always to be found ready in the 
Mediterranean ; and an English ship is the only conveyance that 
could take him where France could not control him. Even 
although at present the Pore may have every intention of 
staying where he is, we are not quite sure that the know- 
ledge which he and France now possess, that he could retreat 
to the shelter of England if he pleased, may not be a source of 
strength and comfort to him. As the English Government 
was thus asked by the Pore himself whether he might rely 
on England receiving him if he left Rome, it could not avoid 
giving a friendly answer. It would have been so painful for 
Lord Russet, to have omitted to give him also a general 
lecture on his position, that Englishmen could hardly like to 
demand so great a sacrifice from a statesman of eminence. 
The mistake made appears to us to consist in going into 
details, and in making a distinct offer of a palace at 
Malta. Earl Russe. appears to have thought that 
the wavering mind of the Pore might be fixed if his 
thoughts were guided to a distinct destination, just as 
many aman who doubts whether he will go out at 
night from his fire and arm-chair, and is rather inclined on 
the whole to stay at home, would have his doubts cut short 
if a friend sent him a ticket for a particular theatre. Asa 
little consideration would have shown that last October there 
was no chance of the Pope going from Rome at once, it 
would have been more prudent to have given a general 
assurance that English hospitality knows no distinction of 


rank or creed, and that an English frigate is always at the 
service of a friendly Sovereign. It would be very incon- 
venient to have the Pore in any part of the British 
dominions, and it would entirely depend on the circum- 
stances of the time where at any moment the inconvenience 
would be felt least. Sanguine as he is by nature, and 
bright as are the colours in which he sees the future 
of Italy, if only the Pore would go away, Earl Russet. must 
surely see that it might easily happen that Malta would be 
one of the last places where England would like to have the 
Pore wait through long, dreary years, like a spiritual Micaw- 
BER, to see what would turn up. By specifying Malta, we 
have made the Pore seem to decline an invitation, whereas a 
general assurance of hospitality would have been equally 
satisfactory to him, and much more dignified for us. 


The opinions even of those most friendly to Italy and to 
secular Rome will differ as to the expediency of the despatch 
in which Lord CowLey was instructed to bring to the notice 
of M. Drovrn pe Luvys the strong objections of the English 
Government to the continuance of the French occupation. As 
a general rule, it is equally useless and indecorous to present 
remonstrances which, as the remonstrant himself acknowledges, 
can have no effect on those to whom they are addressed, and 
which he has no means of supporting with any power beyond 
that of words. But the position of affairs when Earl Russi. 
wrote was an exceptional one. Although nothing is really 
changed at Rome, although the Romans suffer as much as 
they ever did, and pant as fervently as ever for freedom and 
Italy, it has pleased the Emperor and his officials lately to 
speak and write as if things had taken a new turn—as if 
Italy was worn out with her struggle for Rome, and 
had abandoned all hope of succeeding—and as if, too, 
the Romans had drawn deeply from some new, well of patience, 
and were coming gradually to that sweet and serene state of 
mind in which men are satisfied to endure the living death of 
a purely ecclesiastical Government, if only they may have a 
nominal voice in the appointment of the smallest and humblest 
of their priestly rulers. In justice to Italy and Rome, it deserves 
to be solemnly recorded that this is not true, and that the 
gulf between Italy and the Papacy is as broad as ever. 
It is true that Italy may declare this for herself; but 
the voice of Italy sounds faintly in Europe, and England, 
who can make herself heard, may be fairly considered 
to be justified in telling the other side of the story from that 
which France wishes to impose upon the world. The despatch 
in which Earl Russett pointed out the truth and spoke of 
the French occupation as a lamentable evil, cannot, therefore, 
be treated as purposeless or superfluous. But his singular 
power of saying even the right thing in the wrong way 
never deserts the Foreign Secretary. He always goes too 
far and speaks without warrant. It is difficult to say on 
what principle an English statesman can be supposed to be 
right in informing France that it is the opinion of Her 
Masesty’s Government that Rome should be the capital 
of Italy. Rome does not belong to Italy, but to the 
Romans; and international law, which demands _ that 
the French should go away, certainly does not de- 
mand that any Power should claim the city that had 
been the Porr’s capital. Count Cavour may have been right, 
for his own purposes, in setting before Italy an object of 
aspiration beyond her immediate grasp; but foreigners only 
weaken their case when they talk of Rome being the proper 
capital of Italy. Protests against the French occupation 
should be based, not on the wish of the Italian Parliament to 
leave Turin, but on the inalienable right of the Romans to 
do what they please with their own city and territory. 


Facts are stubborn things—when there are any. We used 
to hope that there were two facts connected with Rome 
too stubborn to be denied. If sufficient evidence has not 
been collected to establish that the Romans want to get rid of 
the Pore, and that brigandage is organized and sheltered in 
the Papal territory, we despair of seeing any facts of contem- 
porary history established at all. But we must own that the 
stubbornness has been taken out of these facts by the French. 
M. Drovyn ve Luvys has now started a theory that there 1s 
no such thing as the Roman people—no Romans who dare 
fight or can think for themselves; there is only a set of poor 
passive creatures, who are the puppets of foreign emissaries, 
and merely make a sham move towards a wish for union with 
Italy because Victor Exmtanvet has got hold of the string. This 
is odd enough ; but it is still more odd to learn that no brigands 


go from Rome now. Last November,,Mr. Opo RussELL ~ 


received information that a considerable band had just been 
sent to join Tristant. He learnt the number of the men, 
the colour of their trousers, the nations to which they 
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belonged, and the villages where they were to be stationed, 
and whence they were to be fed. Earl Russext, on hearing 
of this, complained to M. Drovyn pe Luvys, who re- 
cognised the evil, and promised that the most positive 


instructions should be sent to the French representative: 


at Rome to prevent such scandals for the future. But 
when Mr. Russet came to talk with Count pz 
who commands the army of occupation, on the subject, the 
Count assured him that the brigands were a pure myth—that 
they never wore the trousers, and never joined TrisTant. 
He proved also that these brigands could not have existed, 
because to suppose they existed was to cast an imputation 
on his military administration. Mr. Russetn could do 
nothing more than profess himself satisfied, and own 
that it was more probable that all the people who said 
they saw two hundred and sixty men with red trousers on 
were mistaken, than that Count p—E MonTEBELLO’s administra- 
tion was faulty. This simplifies things. Of course, if there 
are no Romans and no brigands, all controversy about them 
is at end, and there can be no reason why this vexatious 
Roman question should ever engage another moment's serious 
attention. 


POLITICAL OLD AGE. . 


é ee disinclination publicly expressed by three or four 


Conservative speakers to any immediate change of 
Government bodes ill for the prospects of the Opposition. 
This reluctance is so novel a phenomenon in the history of 
parties that it is worth a closer examination. Sir Ropert 
Pret, in 1846, was at least as great a favourite with the 
Liberals as Lord Patmersron is with his nominal opponents 
now, but their love for him did not prevent them from 
turning him out. Nor can the present situation of affairs be 
wholly explained by the popular theory that the Conservatives 
look on the Premrer as being, in heart, a partisan of their own. 
Extreme Radicals, like Mr. SransFELD, have declared that th 
prefer his Government to any that could replace it. It is 
quite clear that the same Government cannot simultaneously 
satisfy the ideal of Mr. Bentinck and Mr. Sransreip ; and it 
is improbable that two large parties should both be deceived 
in the tendencies of a Minister whom they are closely 
watching night by night. Lord Patmerston must hold 
his present peculiar position in the hearts of such a 
motley crowd of worshippers by virtue of some securer 
tenure than that combination of latent Liberalism and hypo- 
thetical Toryism with which some of his critics credit him. 
His position is a singular one, but its singularity does not lie 
in any such political compromise. He is by no means the 
first Minister who has been suspected of a leaning towards 
the views of his professed antagonists. But he is the first 
who has made it pay so well. And he is also the first man 
who has led the House of Commons at the age of seventy- 
eight. It is difficult to avoid a suspicion that the two pe- 
culiarities have some connexion with each other. In other 
words, it is his age that operates as the chief persuasive to 
that universal acquiescence in his rule which is so rare a phe- 
nomenon in constitutional countries. Of course his ability 
and his central opinions go for something. But similar quali- 
ties have before this failed to protect men similarly situated ; 
and, unaided, they would fail to protect him. 

No one disputes that Englishmen, as @t present minded, 
desire to avoid all important changes. To a people in such a 
mood, the age of their ruler offers great attractions. Old age 
makes all men more or less conservative. Even Coppett and 
Burpetr could not withstand its influence; and it has made 
the dangerous Honnouse of 1818 into a dignitary worthy to 
receive at Mr. Bricut’s hands the designation of a ‘“ Norman 
“master.” But it operates upon a Prime Minister in other 
Ways to restrain him from an undue love of change. A young 
Minister may encounter a present defeat, in order to prepare 
the way for some combination which he foresees in the distant 
future; or he may venture with less hesitation to risk an 
adverse vote in order to give effect to his own opinions, know- 
ing that in the course of events he is morally certain to have 
another chance of office. An aged Prime Minister can draw 
no such consolations from defeat. He knows that the 
Ministry he heads must be his last. His whole political 
interest is to make things last his time, and therefore to 
keep them as quiet as he can. He will be equally disin- 
clined to sow any new harvest of future fame. It is of no 
use to ally himself to any rising cause, or apply himself to 
the propagation of any novel political dogmas. By the time 

ey are matured, he will have been withdrawn from the 
Scene. He must content himself with the fame won in former 


contests; it is not his interest to stir up new ones. He is in 
the position of an outgoing tenant, and has no taste for 
unnecessary repairs. Such a frame of mind is eminently 
suitable to a people whose chief political aspiration is, that 
everything of importance should be let alone. It gives them 
a guarantee better than any party shibboleth. Parties may 
waver in their principles, and party leaders may do strange 
things under the pressure of political embarrassment. But 
the law which makes aged rulers averse to change is a law to 
whose immutability it is safe to trust. Something of the 
same feeling may be traced in the reverence with which 
Mr. Hentey is regarded on the other side of the House. 
He has no past political achievements and no great 
oratorical excellence to justify the authority which he 
exerts. But he has the same invaluable recommenda- 
tion of old age. He can have no restlessness of temper 
to gratify, no ambitious views to consult. It may seem 
paradoxical at first sight that the nation, which is deci- 
dedly Conservative in its mood, should be reluctant to 
trust itself to those who profess Conservatism as their political 
creed. But it has been taught by a long experience of 
politicians to put small trust in Parliamentary professions. 
People prefer a guarantee which is within the scope of their 
own daily experience. Nature herself tells them that a man 
bordering on eighty years of age must have a strong distaste 
for change; and they have only the newspapers to give them 
the same assurance with reference to Lord Derny. A wise 
instinct leads those who are at a distance from the scene of 
politics to prefer a reliance for the stability of their institutions 
upon a physical law rather than upon an uncertain political 
repute. 

The reality of the connexion between the political tendencies 
of a particular period and the age of those who are selected 
to give effect to them, may be tested by comparing our own 
position with that of the French during the Revolutionary 
period. The youth of the leading Jacobins and Girondins 
was as remarkable as the age of the statesmen by whom we 
are governed now. Sr. Just, Ropesprerre, VERGNIAUD, 
Danton—none of them ever passed their thirty-fifth year ; 
and long before he had attained that age, Napoteon’s fame 
had filled the world. The French were bent upon the 
most violent changes any nation ever undertook; and, 
therefore, they instinctively committed themselves to the 
youngest. The English are equally bent upon suffering 
no organic change at all; and, therefore, they instinctivel 
commit themselves to the oldest. Perhaps the singular lac. 
of enterprise and dashing exploit which has often been 
noticed as marking the conduct of both sides in the 
American civil war, may be attributed to the same law. 
They are attempting to work a revolutionary contest with 
elderly or middle-aged men. The result is, that there has 
been a great display of prudence and tenacity, but a lament- 
able deficiency of élan. The only prominent personage of whom 
that quality can be predicated is General Stuart; and he is 
one of the few young men who as yet occupy a foremost place. 


There are also other advantages of minor force which Lord 
Patmerston derives from his age. In the balanced state of 
parties, a body of very hungry aspirants after place might 
contrive some opportunity of disturbing the equilibrium, and 
succeed in displacing him. But he disarms their impatience. 
They know, or believe, that by waiting a little while they shall 
get what they want with equal certainty, and with less dis- 
credit to themselves. It is a favourable opportunity for 
making a character for disinterestedness which can be laid 
up in store for some future opportunity when it may be 
urgently required. Then there is a considerable portion of 
the public who take what may be termed a sporting interest 
in Lord Patwersron’s longevity. It is a kind of neck-and- 
neck race between the ordinary laws of nature and the excep- 
tional Palmerstonian vigour. The betting is even whether he will 
reach the age of eighty as Prime Minister or not. England never 
has had an octogenarian leader of the House of Commons. It 
would be quite an event in our history if he could contrive to 
hold on till then. It is worth while keeping him in office just 
for the curiosity of the thing. There are many people who 
would not mind acquiescing in a few eccentricities of policy 
as the cost of securing so remarkable an historical pheno- 
menon. It attracts more than the mere politicians. It excites the 
enthusiasm of those worshippers of the body who pass by the 
name of Muscular Christians, and secures even the notice of 
students of natural science. The Premrer’s efforts to live in 
harness up to eighty are looked upon by one set of observers 
as a marvellous display of pluck, by another as a great scien- 
tific experiment illustrative of the longevity of man. As we 
near the critical age, the excitement becomes tremendous. 
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Medical newspapers write dissertations on his health, and the 
daily journals chronicle his feats of bodily exercise. His | 
health, his spirits, his agility on public occasions become | 
matter of public record. His jokes are studied less for their | 
intrinsic wit, which is minute, than for the evidence they | 
afford of the strength of his nerves and the healthiness of his 
digestion, So highly has the public interest been wrought 
upon the question, that when he has achieved the distinction 
ot being the first octogenarian Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, it is greatly to be feared that there will be a sharp 
revulsion, and that his popularity will ebb away as speedily | 
and as unexpectedly.as it rose. 


GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


f lew Crown of Greece still goes begging. The refusal of 
the Duke of Cosurc must be mortifying to the English | 
Government, as well as disappointing to the Greeks; and 
either at Gotha or in London there has been undue haste in 

the premature announcement of his candidateship. There — 
was no reason why the Provisional Government should not go | 
through the form of declaring the result of the election, and | 
of consequently offering the Crown to Prince ALrrep, though 

the engagements of England with France and Russia, involving | 
a definitive refusal, had already been notified at Athens. The 
Duke of Saxe-Conure was the most eligible candidate who 
could have been found, and it will not be easy to suggest a 
substitute who will be either desirable in himself or acceptable 
to his future subjects. The Princes of the House of OrLeans 
possess the requisite ability, but the Greeks have hitherto 
professed an insurmountable objection toa King of the Roman 
Catholic religion. In the meantime, the country is exposed to 
the grave inconveniences of uncertainty and delay ; and zealous 
patriots may be disposed to complain that they have been 
misled by the words or by the significant silence of English 
agents. Mr. Scartetr and Mr. Ex.iot appear to have dis- 
played commendable discretion; and the consular agents, when 
they were forced to address enthusiastic assemblies at their 
doors, took care to profess, with perfect truth, their ignorance 
of the intentions of their Government. Crowds, however, 
like excitable individuals, often believe that they have been 
assured of whatever they have been allowed to state without 
instant contradiction. Fanciful ladies always quote the autho- 
rity of their doctors for their own descriptions of alarming 
symptoms, and Greek patriots returning from the English 
Legation or Consulate probably fostered similar illusions. 
The Greeks of Pera beset the English Embassy with shouts 
of applause for the Queen, for Prince ALFrep, for the SuLTAN, 
for GariBaLpI, and for the Republic; and, although they can 
scarcely have expected compliance with all their implied 
wishes, they possibly believed that a civil answer implied a 
pledge of dynastic alliance. The blue book which contains 
the correspondence of the three protecting Powers contains 
a full explanation of English policy, but it will not be 
laboriously studied at Athens. 


The uncertainty as to the succession of the throne may cause 
some embarrassment in dealing with the question of the Ionian 
Protectorate. Lord Patmerston stated correctly, that terri- 
torial cessions may be accomplished by the prerogative of the 
Crown, though the Ministers who advise the sacrifice are of 
course responsible to Parliament. If the annexation of the 
Tonian Islands to Greece was in itself desirable, there could be 
no valid objection to a diplomatic overture as the commence- 
ment of the necessary negotiations. Under present circum- 
stances, however, it may be doubted whgther the offer or 


announcement was not premature, for the undertaking to cede 
the Protectorate under certain conditions may involve indirect 
liabilities, even if the Greeks, the Ionians themselves, or 
the Great Powers of Europe, render the completion of the 
arrangement impracticable. Ifa Republic were established | 
in Greece, or if a king were elected who might be ob- 
noxious to England, Lord Russetx’s offer would be literally 
cancelled, but it would retain part of its effect. The 
refusal of Austria or of Prussia to concur in the abolition | 
of the Protectorate would place the English Government | 
under the necessity of perpetuating a power which it had | 
already denounced as unnecessary or injurious; and noisy | 
malcontents would not fail to demand the completion of a 
policy which had been even hypothetically adopted. It | 
would be impossible to surrender the Islands to Greece | 
without making their continued union with the Kingdom a 
part of the public law of Europe; for the venal demagogues of 
Corfu might hereafter be willing to sell their country to 
Russia or to France, and the feeble Government of Greece | 


| 


would be unable to resist the treason if it were supported. by 
foreign arms and influence. In short, there are many diffi. 
culties which may postpone or prevent the transfer of the 
Islands, even if the new organization of the Greek Kingdom 
proves to be in every way satisfactory; yet, if the expecta- 


tions which have been raised are disappointed, the blame 


will fall upon England, Even the assumption that the 
Tonians themselves will approve of the ch may, perhaps, 


_ be founded on an insufficient knowledge of the popular wish, 


The Legislative Assembly is by no means an adequate ex~ 
ponent of public opinion. 

In dealing with independent States, the existing authorities 
must be recognised as the exclusive organs of the national 
will; but in the Ionian Islands, the English Government has, 
with the best intentions, corrupted the national representa- 
tion. When Americans excuse the delinquencies of their 
Government or Congress by the assertion that respectable 
men abstain from politics, they are fairly told that the whole 
country must be responsible for the officials and legislators 
whom its institutions and customs produce. The little com- 
munity of the Ionian Islands has a better excuse, inasmuch as 
it had not the making of its own Constitution. Lord Grey, 
who lately argued with much force in favour of the cession, 
thought fit, sixteen or seventeen years ago, to inflict on the 
Islands a representative system which placed all power in the 
hands of the least qualified classes. The wealthy traders and 
landowners appreciate the advantages of English administra- 
tion, but they are unable to control the elections, and they are 
afraid of offending the disreputable agitators of the Assembly. 
It is possible that the menace of annexation to Greece 
may rouse them to the exercise of their legitimate influence, 
if only they are satisfied that England will maintain the Pro- 
tectorate provided the inhabitants really deprecate a change; 
but the timid gentry of the Islands will not oppose a popular 
clamour, if they expect that even immediate success would only 
expose them to persecution when the cession was effected in 
detiance of their scruples. In short, it is indispensable that 
the opinion of the inhabitants should, if possible, be fairly 
tested, and, in the first instance, absolute protection must be 
afforded to the friends of the English Protectorate. A genuine 
vote of preference for the proposed annexation will be entitled 
to peculiar respect, as it will involve the sacrifice of material 
interests to patriotic sentiments and sympathies. Under 
English administration, the Septinsular Republic can, at most, 
be only a flourishing dependency; but, as a province of a 
Greek kingdom, it may form part of a growing and ambitious. 
State. After the lapse of some generations, it may possibly 
rise once more to the level of that honest and efficient admi- 
nistration which it will, for the present, have exchanged for 
independence and nationality. 


Captain Wwite Jervis has lately republished a useful 
pamphlet on the Ionian Islands, for the purpose of exposing 
the frivolity of their grievances, and of proving the military 
importance of Corfu. He records the opinion of General 
Bonaparte, in 1797, that Corfu, Zante, and Cephalonia would 
be more valuable possessions to France than the whole 
Italian peninsula; and if the object of England were territorial 
aggrandisement, the position would undoubtedly facilitate 
spoliation of Turkey or annoyance to Austria. For purposes 
of defence, and for the protection of commerce, the occupation 
of the Islands is less indispensable, for it is not to be supposed 
that, in modern times, pirates would be allowed to infest the 
Adriatic with impunity. If the annexation is effected, the 
Ionians will perhaps import among their new fellow-subjects 
some of the habits of order and economy to which they have 
been practically accustomed. The Greeks of the mainland 
have not unfrequently envied their roads, their police, their 
personal freedom, and their light taxation. The introduction 
of Western civilization would secure the Ionians a merited 
influence, and the consciousness of their own beneficent 
superiority would reward them for their services. At present, 
it would seem that territories and fortresses are, in the eyes of 
the Greeks, inconsiderable acquisitions, when they are com- 
pared with an unattainable English prince. In the correspon- 
dence which has been published, the Provisional Government 
scarcely refers to the generous offer which created a feeling of 
surprise throughout Europe. It would almost seem as if the 
Greeks were unwilling to extend their boundaries until they 
had proved their fitness for self-government; but when the 
succession to the Crown is settled, they will not fail to hold the 
English Government to the performance of its promise. It is 
much to be wished that their revolution may terminate as 
happily and smoothly as it began. 
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AMERICA. 


HE great and final effort of the Federal forces is still 
impending. While Wilmington, Savannah, Charleston, 
and Galveston are threatened by separate expeditions, General 
Banks and Admiral Farracut hope to force their way past 
Fort Hudson to complete the great concentration of the 
Western armies around Vicksburg. General M’Ciernanp 
has returned from Arkansas to the banks of the Mississippi, 
and Gencral Grant has moved southward from Tennessee 
to take the command of the decisive siege. The project 
of turning the Mississippi for the purpose of rendering the 
river-side batteries of the fortress useless has been unex- 
pectedly resumed, and although the reasons of the project 
have not been explained, the works have probably been under- 
taken by the advice of competent engineers. It can hardly be 
supposed that so great an effort has been made without 
reasonable prospects of success, although the failure of two 
former attacks is not encouraging to the besieging army. 
Yet, if reliance could be placed on the Confederate statements, 
General Grant and his colleagues would seem to be in im- 
minent danger, not only of defeat, but of destruction or 
capture. It is asserted that General Josrrn Jounstone is 
defending Vicksburg at the head of 150,000 men, and all the 
armies of the North would be incapable of expelling half 
that number of good soldiers from the works of a regular 
fortress. During the operations ayainst Vicksburg, the South- 
Western States must be denuded of Federal troops, with the 
exception of Tennessee, where Rosencranz remains, at 
Shelbyville, to the south of Murfreesborough. General 
Lonestreet, whose strength is unknown, will probably avoid 
a battle, and content himself with intercepting the Federal 
communications to the East and to the North. The Govern- 
ment of Washington understands the expediency of prevent- 
ing the despatch of reinforcements from Virginia to Tennessee. 
The resignation of General Burnsipe, and of two of his principal 
lieutenants, has not yet been explained ; but the appointment 
of General Hooker to the command of the army of the Potomac 
may be supposed to indicate a forward movement, as soon as the 
roadsareopen. General Hooker may possibly possess military 
genius; but, for the present, he owes his popularity and the 
confidence of the Government to the same propensity to 
boasting which was so highly appreciated in General Pope. 
A wound opportunely received at Antietam enabled General 
Hooker to assert that the battle would have been won if he 
had remained in the field to the end of the day; and the 
hypothetical exploit has deeply impressed the imagination of 
enthusiastic journalists. It may be doubted whether the con- 
fidence of the army will be increased by the rapid change of 
generals; and, in addition to other sources of embarrassment, 
the Government will shortly have to encounter formidable 
expressions of mili discontent. M‘Dowe tt, 
Porter, Sumner, Franky, and Burnsipe have been suc- 
cessively sacrificed to the distrust or jealousy of Mr. Stanton 
and General Hatieck. It is not to be supposed that the army 
is indifferent to the fate of its former leaders, nor will it be 
satisfied with the subordination of military interests to 
political considerations. 

Unless a decisive success is achieved during the month of 
February, the Government will scarcely be able to resist the 
growing demand for a termination of the war. A Democratic 
Congress will assemble on the 4th of March; a third of the 
army closes its term of service in June; and before that 
time the premium on gold will probably reach 100 per cent. 
The newspapers have begun to protest against peace with 
a vehemence which proves that the question has been 
practically raised; and the Border States, which have 
hitherto adhered to the Union, demand with increasing 
urgency the withdrawal of Mr. Lincoin’s ill-omened Pro- 
clamation. In Congress, the Democrats have hitherto 
defeated the attempt of a moribund majority to envenom the 
contest by the enlistment of negro regiments. The Abolition- 
ists are discredited not only by the abortive result of their 
reckless policy, but by their obvious inability to suggest any 
further effort of despairing violence. When public law, 
common sense, and the American Constitution had once been 
openly set aside, there was no longer any intelligible meaning 
in the demand for vigour and earnestness. The Prestpent 
can do nothing more outrageous than to legislate, in his execu- 
tive capacity, against property, and even against the tenure of 
property in countries which are not subject to his dominion. 

e proclamation of martial law outside the limits of military 
Occupation is an extreme example of that species of vigour 
which is confined to the use of extravagant language. 
At the same time, the blood of the Federal armies has been 


shed like water in the cause of philanthropy and of Repub- 
lican supremacy. Any conceivable change of policy must 
henceforth be in the direction of prudence and moderation. 
It is only the most zealous religious teachers of New England 
who are not yet gorged with slaughter. The Democrats, 
while their preponderance is still uncertain, profess eagerness 
for the prosecution of the war, because they are not yet fully 
assured that the tide of popular feeling has turned; but their 
more judicious leaders are perfectly aware that the conquest 
of the South is impossible, and they can scarcely hope, in 
defiance of Southern protestations, to restore the Union even 
by the largest concessions. In a short time they will have 
courage to proclaim the doctrine which two years since 
was unanimously professed throughout the North — that it 
is neither justifiable nor possible to maintain the Union by 
force. The continuance of a Republican policy will only be 
rendered possible by a series of unexpected victories in the 
field; but even if the Federal armies were able to penetrate 
farther into the enemy’s territory, the repeal of the ruinous 
proclamation would only become more urgently necessary. 


Although no selfish considerations would prevent Europe 
from welcoming the restoration of internal peace in America, 
there is too much reason to fear that the wanton animo- 
sity of the Northern population against England still re- 
mains unabated. The declaration of neutrality, the demand 
for reparation of the Z’rent outrage, and the ravages of the 
Alabama on American commerce, are still treasured up as 
motives, or rather as pretexts, for future revenge. The Emperor 
of the Frencn may with impunity propose that the blockade 
should be raised, or that a Latin Empire should counterbalance 
the power of the United States. French ambition is habitually 
tolerated in America, while the careful abstinence of England 
both from encroachment and from provocation only inflames 
the fury of ignorant multitudes and of unprincipled dema- 
gogues. The Republicans, during their tenure of power, have 
succeeded in cherishing the traditional hatred to England with- 
out even the semblance of excuse. Their opponents will find 
a more plausible reason for indignation in the silly and insig- 
nificant agitation of the Emancipation Society. It is an old- 
fashioned charge against England that Abolition has only been 
recommended as a contrivance for weakening the United States. 
The accusation may be more fairly repeated when English 
associations recommend a policy which must necessarily com- 
plete the dissolution of the Union. It will be easy for Democratic 
orators to insinuate that the recent meetings were organized 
by Lord Patmerston, and that the abstinence of statesmen 
and members of Parliament from the orgies of Exeter Hall 
was the result of fraudulent calculation. The real offence of 
England is the continuance of peace and prosperity, in painful 
contrast with a destructive and useless war. * 

Milder and more reasonable counsels may possibly revive 
with the conclusion of peace. Anger is a natural con- 
sequence of pain and distress, and it may subside under the 
influence of security and of profitable occupation. The 
financial confusion which must, for a time, embarrass the 
Government, will not be unfavourable to the maintenance of 
peace, and the remnant of the vast armies which have been 
raised will perhaps not have learned to delight in the 
occupation of war. The enormous waste of life during 
the last two years will have caused an abundant demand 
for industry, and the very politicians will have discovered 
that territorial conquests are not always easily achieved. 
When the Northern Americans are in better humour 
with themselves, they may possibly be less quarrelsome, 
and less unjust to peaceful and innocent neighbours. 
Whatever may be the consequence of their unreasoning 
fury against England, there will be no reason to regret the 
scrupulous care with which all parties, except a few obscure 
agitators, have abstained from the slightest infringement of 
neutrality. The temperate language which was used in both 
Houses of Parliament on the first day of the Session accurately 
expressed the deliberate opinion of the country. Although it 
was generally believed from the first that the conquest of the 
Seceding States was impossible, no attempt has been made to 
assume, by practical interference, the accuracy of a conjectural 
judgment. Mr. Mason is right in believing that the Con- 
federacy will hereafter be welcomed into the family of 
sovereign communities ; but as longas the Federal armies are 
quartered on Southern soil, the knowledge that their enter- 
prise is hopeless will not be regarded as a proof that it has 
been abandoned. The Democrats will, after all, probably 
anticipate foreign Governments in the formal recognition of 
Confederate independence. 
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SIR GEORGE GREY AND HIS PETS. 


iG is gratifying to learn that a glimmer of common sense 
has at last visited the Home Office. We should hesitate 
to believe it on any but the very best evidence, but the fact 
seems to be sufficiently authenticated. We have official 
authority for the assertion that Sir Grorce Grey is at length 
shaken in the conviction that it is expedient to deluge society 
with hordes of half-punished and wholly unreformed malefac- 
tors. Earl GranviLLe positively assured the House of Lords 
the other night that in future there will be a certain mode- 
ration observed in this matter. A circular has actually 
been issued by the Home Secretary to the effect that hence- 
forward tickets-of-leave are not to be granted to criminals who 
have been twice convicted. That is to say, when it is experi- 
mentally ascertained, by the fact of a man’s relapse into 
crime, that his first prison repentance was a sham, he will not 
have an opportunity of preying on society again until he has 
served out the full term of the second sentence passed on him. 
In these cases, though only in these cases, Justice will hence- 
forth mean literally what she says. Seven, ten, or twenty 


years will mean seven, ten, or twenty years, and not some 


unknown fraction of the term so described. If a felon has 
once hoaxed gaol governors and chaplains by a pseudo- 
reformation which a subsequent conviction proves to 
have been a delusion, he will not be permitted to prac- 
tise the easy fraud a second time. For the future, 
authority will not go out of its way to license the 
twice-convicted ruffian to renew his hostilities against the 
honest portion of mankind. It is only to be regretted that 
this was not thought of a little earlier. Many a crippled, 
maimed, and half-murdered victim of the garotters of last 
November has bitter reason to deplore that it did not sooner 
occur to Sir Georce Grey that it is injudicious to flood the 
streets of London with lawless and savage desperadoes whom 
a court of justice has sentenced to be kept under lock 
and key. Not a few of the very worst cases tried at the 
Central Criminal Court by Baron Bramwett three months 
ago would have been impossible if the rule now announced by 
the Home Office had been in force when tickets-of-leave 
were first granted. However, let us be thankful for what 
we have got. It isnot much, but it is something. It is a 
clear gain to society, so far as it goes, that from this time for- 
ward law and justice are not to be mocked by the farce of a 


twice-convicted scoundrel’s “ good behaviour” in gaol. What 


precise percentage of our criminal population will come at any 
given time under the wholesome operation of this new order 
is a point on which the official statisticians have not, it seems, 
taken the trouble to form even a conjecture. 


Apart from this tardy and partial amendment of an 
absurd and vicious system, we cannot say that we derive 
much satisfaction from the discussion originated on 
Tuesday evening by Lord Stannorr. It does not even 
appear that the Home Secretary has made up his mind 
that the conditions on which tickets-of-leave are os- 
tensibly granted, and which furnish the only conceivable 
excuse for granting them at all, are henceforward to be 
practically enforced. It was, indeed, vaguely stated by Lord 
GRANVILLE, that “ ticket-of-leave men have recently been 
“ made amenable for leading disorderly lives, keeping company 
“with thieves, or committing offences of which the general 
“ law of the country is not exactly cognisant.” But we do 
not gather from his lordship’s explanation that this interesting 
section of the community is placed under that systematic 
police surveillance which was contemplated when these con- 
ditional and revocable quasi pardons were first sanctioned by 
the Legislature. On the contrary, the Presipent of the 
Counci, is particular to inform us that “there is a 
“ difficulty in giving effect to a system of this kind 
“in large towns;” and as he does not add that the 
Government has the slightest intention of grappling with 
the difficulty, we are left to infer that this security, such as it 
is, for the good conduct of the provisionally released convict 
will remain, as it always has been, a dead letter. All we 
understand from Lord GRANVILLE’s statement on this head is 
that it is no longer invariably true that, when a ticket- 
of-leave man is visibly and notoriously leading a dis- 
orderly life and consorting with felons, he is left unmolested 
by the authorities. It certainly seems wonderful that 
the Executive Government should think it decent to plead 
“diffieulty” as an excuse for openly setting aside a law 
intended for the protection of life and property, which law 
it is nevertheless not proposed to repeal or amend. On some 
other points connected with convict discipline and treat- 
ment which are quite as important as the terms attached to the 


ticket-of-leave, Lord GranvILLe was silent. We do not learn 
from him that any step has been or will be taken to correct 
the scandalous laxity of a system under which it is many 
_ degrees better for a man to commit any crime short of murder 
_ than to serve fifty years under one master, bring up twelve 
children without parish relief, and go in for a pair of 
Buckinghamshire prize breeches. Whether it is intended 
that “hard labour” shall in future mean anything more 
than a little gentle out-of-door exercise (in fine weather), 
just sufficient to keep the felon’s appetite and digestion 
up to the standard of a liberal and luxurious dietary, is a 
matter on which it is not thought necessary to enlighten our 
| curiosity. On the whole, the Home Secretary seems to have 
| successfully hit on the extremest minimum of reform which 
might be presumed likely to allay apprehensions that he 
apparently regards as extravagant and unreasonable. “A 
“kind of panic,” as Lord GRANVILLE pleasantly puts it, “has 
“of late seized on the public mind.” All panic is, of course, 
essentially irrational, and philosophic statesmanship cannot 
allow its equanimity to be ruffled by a mere frenzy of the 
_ popular imagination. 

As we anticipated at the time, the appointment of a re 
Commission on the Convict question furnishes a highly 
serviceable excuse for official indecision and inaction. Lord 
_GranvILte “thought it would be inconvenient to discuss a 
_ “subject which had only just been referred to a Commission 
| “of inquiry;” and it may seem difficult to contest the 
_ validity of so plausible a plea for saying little and doing less. 
| Nevertheless, it is by no means obvious that a pending 
investigation into the value of existing securities against 
crime and criminals affords a sufficient ground for neglecting 
to enforce those securities, so long as they are all we have, 
and while it is still uncertain whether they can be replaced 
by a satisfactory substitute. Nobody asks Sir Grorce Grey to 
forestall the Report of the Commissioners by deciding for him- 
self as to the expediency of abolishing tickets-of-leave and re- 
turning to transportation. The appointment of a Commission, 
whether a wise and necessary step or the reverse, is a very 
good reason why the Government should not at this moment 

found a new penal colony, nor make any material change in 
_ the existing arrangements with respect to transportation to 
Western Australia or elsewhere. But it is no reason what- 
ever for continuing to grant tickets-of-leave, even to criminals 
_ who have been only once convicted, without giving full effect, 
in every case, to those safeguards which form an essential 
_ part of the system as sanctioned by the Legislature. Sir 
Gerorce Grey may fairly decline the responsibility of asking 
Parliament to alter the law before the Commission has finished 
its inquiry and made its Report, though there are many 
who will think, with Lord Sranuore, that the Government 
had ample materials for forming an independent decision of 
its own on all the main points at issue. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, he is and remains responsible for executing the law as it 
stands, and doing the best he can to make it a terror to evil-doers 
and a protection to honest men. It is only due to Sir George 
Grey to acknowledge that a morbid shrinking from responsi- 
bility is not his characteristic failing. Though his statesman- 
ship is not of the energetic order, it is eminently courageous 
and self-relying. No Minister was ever more ready to place 
his own private judgment above the sentences of courts of 
justice, and the authority of Parliament itself, than the Home 
Secretary who has brought matters to such a pass that it is 
always a toss-up whether a convicted murderer will be hanged, 
while penal servitude for life has come to mean a few years of 
easy work and over-feeding. It is to be hoped that the effect 
of appointing a Royal Commission on Convict Discipline will 
not be to prolong for another year the reign of official caprice 
and pseudo-philanthropy. 


FRENCH THOUGHT. 


N a criticism on the literary remains of Maurice de Guéri 

lately published in Fraser’s Magazine, Mr. Arnold submit 
to English readers some hints as to one kind of thought that 
is perpetually at work in France, and as to the value which this 
thought has. It was, both for critical pee and for grace of 
style, a piece of criticism such as English readers have not often 
an oprortunity of seeing, and it was a fragment of a large subject, 
which, if treated by a competent hand, might have an interest of 
the highest kind for lishmen. The influence of French 
thought on Europe generally, and especially on England, appears 
to us to afford matter for one of the most important inquires on 
which English literature could enter. Only those whose attention 
has been directed, in however imperfect and cu a manner, 
to the inquiry, can appreciate the greatness of the influence of 
France, and ‘the value which this influence has for us. The 


social and religious system of England is so compact— we 
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have so settled a way of thinking about everything, and 
are ‘abot to be so firmly convinced that it is the right apa 
that, were it not for France, we should find any novelty of 
thought either impossible or only the prize of very gifted and 
courageous mi It is France that presents for us the modern 
world under an aspect different from our own, and it is France 
that contrives to supply us with new matter for the elucidation of 
this contrast. The ancient world—the world of Greece and Rome— 
has, indeed, ample materials for the instruction which the acquaint- 
ance with thought equal to, but very different from, our own never 
fails to bring with it. At every turn of our life we have some 
new view of nature and man suggested to us by the great classical 
authors, which modern England could never have made a part of our 
minds. But greatas is the influence of the classical world on us, and 
deeply as its colouring has ti the intellect of the Europe we live 
in, still this influence has the limitation necessarily attendant on 
classical literature being a thing wholly of the past; whereas 
France sees Christianity, and society, = | the individual, as they 
are in our time, and among ourselves and our neighbours, but sees 
them in a different way. And at this moment it so happens that 
French is the only living literature besides English. We have this 
corrective and stimulant, and this only. Useful asis the great labour 
of exhausting the search after the details of arts and sciences in which 
Germany is now engaged, it is rather the preparation for a new 
literature than a literature itself. Germany has nothing to say on 
the thoughts that now most haunt and perplex the minds of men. 
Therefore France and French thought have now an importance for 
England which is, in a manner, accidental, besides the permanent 
importance which one of the two great nations of the West can 
never fail to have for the other. 

What is the character of the influence of this thought, what are 
the points in English thought to which it has most or least 
affinity, what is the mode of its operation, are questions, there- 
fore, fruitful of the keenest interest to all who love that kind of 
intellectual truth and advancement which is attained by literary 
inquiry. Men of great originality need not, perhaps, study any 
mode of thinking except their own, and can remain in a 
measure independent both of Greece and of France. But there are 
others who are conscious that they have not the originality of 

nius, and still aspire to that extension of the boundaries of 
thought, and knowledge, and feeling which can be obtained by reflec- 
tion, and especial] by reflection on the products of minds different 
from their own. e eyes of such men, French literature is pre- 
cious, for it takes them away to Catholicism and modern classicism 
and the wildest social speculation, and the neatest and liveliest 
subtlety of language, while it still leaves them in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and in Western Europe. It would be absurd to pretend that we 
could give any accurate or adequate notion of the general character 
of French thought in a few lines ; but there is one illustration of the 
value of novelty which French thought has for us, on which 
we may dwell briefly. It is through France that we prac- 
tically know what Catholicism is; and the mind of a modern 
Protestant is very limited unless it has embraced some of the 
leading conceptions of Catholicism. If we go far ~~ back in 
our speculations, we shall probably be content to owledge 
that to Catholicism and to the unfettered moe Sad Germany 
we chiefly owe whatever it is that keeps English testantism 
from stagnation. Catholicism need no more be our creed 
than the religion of Greece is our creed, and yet it may 
have as great a power of awakening new thought in us 
as the Greek enticher has. Catholicism is a religion that 
is based on many great ideas, and these ideas are precisely those 
which find least place in the English mind. Its straining after 
universality, its sympathy for the poor, its tenderness for the weak 
and oppressed of nations, fill us as we follow them with 
admiration, and feed us with the happiness of seeing the sublimity 
of man, although no ideas can be less like those of the insular and 
aristocratical Church which, for ourselves and our children, we so 
sincerely prefer. Then, again, a vast organization, a machinery 
for extending the control of a central authority over the spirits of 
men in all the quarters of the globe, the iron rules by which 
even ardent and capricious men are content to be bound in 
the service of the Church, the logic of casuistry and of the canon 
law—so unattractive when viewed as a whole and at a dis- 
tance, so hard to grapple with if we descend to par- 
ticulars—all make up a whole which impresses, disturbs, and 
terrifies, even while it repels. Lastly, the mode in which Catho- 
licism satisfies the senses and the artistic taste of men, the 
provision it makes for the decoration of the outside of life, the 
pains it takes to succeed in little things, are all full of instruc- 
tion and for self-complacent or dissatisfied meditation for us who 
grow art as we grow Hamburg grapes, very well, but with con- 
spicuous effort—who retain, in theory at least, the doctrine, noble 
in itself, but hard to realize, of the sufficiency of spiritual things 
to the spirit, and who do not much care about the small successes 
that we characterize as babyish or trivial. 

Whatever Catholicism may have to offer us as matter of refiec- 
tion is best presented through the medium of modern French 
writers. Nor is it only that, as medizval Catholicism has passed 
away or become old like the literature of Italy, and as 
France is now the only Catholic country with a living literature, 
we naturally find the modern aspect of Catholicism presented 


‘to us in French authors; but also there is something 


in the general character of French thought which has 
a singular harmony with the general character of Catholicism. 
It is always dangerous to draw parallels, or to follow any train of 


thought that has any appearance of ingenuity, as it is almost sure 
to lead us further than truth warrants; but this parallel of 
Catholicism and of French thought might certainly be carried 
out safely to a very considerable distance. Just as, when we first 
contemplate Catholicism, we are dazzled and overwhelmed by its 
universality, and by the boundlessness of x mye! and aim which 
it affects, so that which first seizes on us in Ffench thought is its 
latitude, its audacity, its contempt of conventional and local 
barriers, the sincerity of its ap to men of all countries and 
ranks. No writer has ever represented this side of French 
thought more powerfully than George Sand; and of the thousands 
who have been fascinated by her works, few will ever forget the 
sense of freedom, of unbounded possibility, of a larger and more 
purple «ther over the life of man, of the power of passion 
and sympathy, which the first perusal brought with it. Then, 
again, French thought strikes us in an opposite way. It 
astonishes us by its limitations, by its aiming after a perfection 
cut within the framework of calculated rare by its delight in 
systematic reasoning. It, like Catholicism, tries to carry out 
t and vague aims in a mode which seems too rigid and too 

ll of an obtrusive organization at its best, and at its worst is 

im and pedantic. en St. Just exclaimed that it was the 

earest wish of his heart to teach men the meaning of the new 
name of happiness, hitherto a stranger on earth, but also to cut 
their heads off if they did not understand it, he expressed a 
feeling which is not only eminently characteristic of the Revolu- 
tion, but also of Catholicism, and of much that Frenchmen, 
eloquent and original and ambitious, have written since his time. 

e artistic and decorative side of Catholicism finds an obvious 

counterpart in the elegance, the passion for effect, the love of small 
surprises, the verbal neatness, and even in the tricks of printing 
which pervade French literature. As compared with our religion 
and our literature, Catholicism and French literature have this 
feature of difference, that they bear the marks of trouble taken 
about things which we do not think it worth while to take trouble 
about. The endless ingenuities of language, the little meanin 
within a meaning that words and sentences are made to have 
cleverness of choice and of arrangement, in Voltaire, and by those 
changes of ent, the ringing o s, and swinging of incense, 
which at catch he we provoke the ‘titeation of the 
faithful in a Catholic service. If, therefore, a comprehensive 
inquiry were made into the general cast and significance of 
French thought, there appears to us to be sufficient rea- 
son to think that no better commencement of the inquiry 
could be hit on than to pursue this parallel between 
Catholicism and French literature. But the el might 
easily be pushed too far. A great portion of French literature 
been the fruit of yee pone olicism ; and although, even in 
the exponents of the revolt, there has been generally that degree of 
approach in thought to that from which they were revolting 
which in their lives they have so often expressed by permitting 
the Church to have the glory of assisting at their death-beds, yet 
we must in some measure take them as they wished to be 
taken, and consider the differences which their thinking presented 
to that which they supposed themselves to reject. The next step, 
after showing how far the parallel is true, would be to show how 
far it is false. Perhaps an inquirer who gave sufficient thought 
to the whole subject, and pondered it long and deeply in hi 
mind, might come to the conclusion that it would be better to 
dispense with the parallel altogether. He might not wish to 
reduce a great inquiry toa scale that he might think artificial. 
But the ordinary Englishman who does not intend to go so far, 
but who yet wishes to bring before himself clearly the kind of 
novelty in thought that France has to give us, could scarcely 
do better than to pursue this line of investigation, and to ascertain 
the chief points in which French literature and Catholicism agree 
or differ, 


THE FRIENDS AND FOES OF IMPERIALISM. 

+ ng Imperialist zeal of the Times is certainly not a little 

amusing. It has been coming on for some time past, but it 
has received a new and more vigorous impulse since the appearance 
of Mr. Kinglake’s History. To be sure, this is only natural. 
Nothing is so ~~“ promote friendship as the possession of a 
common enemy. Mr. Kinglake, in his “ mischievous book,” has 
unsparingly lashed two forms of despotism. It is no wonder, then, 
that the two powers are drawn together, that they mingle their 
tears, and exchange condolences on the misrepresentations to which 
even innocence like theirs is exposed in so wicked a world as that 
in which they are doomed to live. We are — of the 
dangers to which we are exposed, as long as such a libeller is per- 
mitted among us—a man who not only abuses an Emperor and 
abuses the 7imes, but actually speaks of the councillors of an 
Emperor without putting so much as an “ M.” before their names. 
If such things are allowed, our dear ally will get very angry, and 
there is no Tnontag what terrible things he will do to us. We 
think we have heard nearly the same argument brought against 
the Volunteers. They could do nothing but provoke the very 
invasion against which they were meant to shield us. Perha 
Mr. —s e might re’ ply that truth, after all, answers best in the 
end; and that if we h know how we have been hoodwinked 
once, we shall be less likely to be hoodwinked again. But we 
will leave Mr. Kinglake and the 7imes to fight their own battle. 
We have only to ask the great Journal to abstain from two things. 
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We will not interfere with its admiration for its — friend, | policy, who could find no time so . we for enjoying the 
en 


if it will only forbear to pervert past history, and to 
men who are working in the common cause of European freedom. 
All the world knows that the state of things in France is not 


now exactly the same as it was immediately after the proclama- | 
tion of the Empire. The shadow of a Parliament with which the | with whom every 
despot, for decency’s sake, surrounded himself, is allowedsomewhat | left to speak for itself. But the 


eride living | smiles of the Imperial Court as that w 


an illustrious French- 
man was suflering an unjust sentence simply for speaking in 
England's praise. 

andl ter to Such a way of dealing with men 
er Englishman must sympathize may be 
past is also pressed into the 


more liberty than it was then. To be sure, it can do nothing; | Imperial service. A little time ago, the Times, for the first time 
but it is allowed to talk with comparative freedom. And to talk is for a good while, relapsed into one of those extraordinary revela- 


ee if it is nothing else, it is to appeal to the public 
opinion of mankind, and to show that the captive at least does not 
hug his chains. The Times, a little time back, was in ecstacies at 
the amount of freedom enjoyed by the Chambers, and extolled its 
giver as one of the benefactors of mankind. The one little fact was 
he weeny that what was restored was simply a small part of what 
been taken away by the same hand. Now, in a monarch who 
had lawfully succeeded to despotic power, we should applaud the 
voluntary concession of the slightest point in a liberal direction. 
The present King of Denmark succeeded peacefully to an absolute 
authority — an authority which the nation, by a formal act, 
had conferred on one of his predecessors, His first act was 
to resign it, and to grant a Constitution before any one 
could ask for it. Frederick VII. did thus, indeed — as we 
are told that Louis Napoleon did, “give substantial guaran- 
tees for the rectitude of his intentions;” but then Fre- 
derick VI. had not established his despotism upon the 
ruins of freedom. The Zimes, in magnifying the concession 
of these small powers to the French Chamber, told us that 
“it is always possible to assign unworthy motives for this or 
any other act of self-denial.” It would doubtless be possible 
te assign such unworthy motives to King Frederick, but there is 
n@ temptation todo so. The act was primd facie that of a patriot 
king, and there is nothing to lead us to suppose that it was dic- 
tated by any motives but the worthy ones which appeared on the 
surface. We cannot argue in quite the same way when we deal 
with the hero of the Coup d’ Kéat, the betrayer of Venice, the robber 
of Savoy, the prolonger of Italian anarchy and disunion. Common 
sense requires that, in such a case, the gift horse should be very 
narrowly looked in the mouth. The presumption which lies one 
way with lvederick VIL. lies the other way with Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte. We must judge of a man by his whole career, and not 
by this or that isolated action. The obvious presumption is, that 
a despot reigning by universal suffrage will give his Legislature 
just so much power as to keep up the illusion of popular rights 
without really diminishing his own power. We see, as a matter 
of fact, that, though the Chambers are nominally allowed to control 
this and that, yet the personal will of Louis Napoleon himself is 
looked to in a way in which no one looks to the personal 
will of a really constitutional king. We repeat, had King 
Frederick given Denmark even as small an instalment of freedom 
as is possessed by France, we should still have honoured him for a 
substantial act of self-denial. Had Louis Napoleon Buonaparte 
granted France as liberal a constitution as that of Denmark, we 
should still have suspected the man who, after all, would only 
have been restoring a portion of what he himself took away. 
But let it be so. Let Louis Napoleon have all the credit the 
Times likes for his Great Charter; is that any reason for making 
e of those who take advantage of it? A portion of the 
‘rench Liberals have determined to make the best of a bad 
bargain, to accept the state of things which actually exists, at 
once to forbear from attempts at violent changes which are not 
likely to be successful, and no longer to make themselves useless 
and ereditless by wholly withdrawing from public afiairs. In 
defiance of Imperial prophecies, a certain number of these men 
have found their way into the Chamber, and there, despite 
the grossest insolence and unfairness at the hands of an Imperial 
President, they continue manfully to disc so much as is 
open to them of the functions of a Constitutional Opposition. Few 
things, one would have thought, were more worthy of admira- 
tion than such conduct. Sedty it implies a good deal more self- 
sacrifice to be a Liberal member of Louis Napoleon’s Parliament, 
than it implied in Louis Napoleon when he set that Parliament 
going. Tothe 7imes, the great organ of Liberal England, the Liberal 
party in the French Chamber seem to deserve nothing but 
mockery. They are twitted because there are but few of them, 
and because they can only talk and not act. They are insultingly 
told that their performances are a Saturnalia rt Carnival, ap- 
parently implying that the performers are slaves or merry Andrews. 
They are told, with yet more disgusting insolence, that they may 
zo home together in a hackney-coach. “If they put M. Picard 
outside upon the box, MM. Jules Favre, Henon, imon, and 
Emile Olivier might all ride home together, and leave no further 
opposition in the Chamber.” We need not comment on this 
stupid impertinence towards men who are doing all that is left to 
them to preserve their country’s honour and to recover its free- 
dem. But what follows is worse :— 
This little band, however, has man to say some disagreea i 
on domestic matters. Encouraged civil phrases 
England by the Emperor the other day, these opposition orators adopt 
England as their model and desire to be assimilated to England in liberty. 
For a Frenchman, then, to admire England, to wish for liberty, 
to wish to enjoy it in its English form, is, in the eyes of the 
Times, @ piece of unpardonable presumption. And this is the 
language of the paper which boasts especially to be the repre- 
sentative of English feeling. In like manner, it was the Minister 
who boasts of being the special representative of an English 


tions of the past with which it used so often to favour us :-— 


“A complete amnesty” is an act of grace which a might have 
granted, but no mere despot was ever so shortsighted as to increase the im- 
portance of a Legislative Body, even though it were composed of his own 
nominees. It is recorded of one of the Greek tyrants that “he found the 
commonalty a most unpleasant companion to live with,” and such has ever 
been the instinct of tyranny. 


The connexion between these two sentences is not 

easy to see. It reads as if the words “legislative body” an 
“eommonalty "’ were convertible terms, a pair of synonymes 
which might rather amaze political thinkers. But leaving this 
question, let us, fora moment, look at each proposition separately, 
in its literal and grammatical sense. And first about the relations 
between despots and the “commonalty.” We rubbed our eyes with 
amazementat the general proposition about the “instinct of tyranny.” 
It is so exactly the reverse of all the historical experience which 
we ever heard of. The Greek tyrant spoken of is, of co 
Gelon of Syracuse, who, oa two occasions, having conque 
the towns of Megara and Eubeea, transferred the nobles of those 
cities to his own capital, and granted them civic rights, while 
he sold the commonalty out of the country. This, according 
to Herodotus, he did for the reason given in the Times — 
vopisac civat cvveixnpa Now, no 
one else ever read this story without being struck with the 
marked opposition between Gelon’s conduct and the usual 
“instinct ” of tyrants. The earlier tyrants rose to power as the 
champions of the people against the oligarchy, and as such, they 
continued to maintain a certain popularity with the people. The 
later and baser sort of tyrants, who ruled by military force, often 
formed a sort of populace of their own creation, degrading the 
people by the wholesale enfranchisement of slaves, strangers, and 
mercenary soldiers. In either case it was a commonalty, of some 
sort or other, on which the tyrant relied in — to the higher 
classes who were commonly hostile to both. The conduct of Gelon 
stands out in marked opposition to either process, and, instead of 
being the usual “ instinct of tyranny,” it is — without any 
parallel elsewhere. Different historians and commentators, Mr. 
Grote, Mr. Blakesley, Professor Rawlinson, have their different 
explanations, which we need not here discuss in detail. Our 
point is that the conduct of Gelon, whatever may have been his 
motives, was not the normal course of a tyrant’s actions, but 
something altogether singular, and needing special explanations 
to account for it. Gelon was not imitated by later Syracusan 
tyrants; both Dionysius and Agathocles gave themselves out as 
champions of the people; each found it his interest to make large 
distributions of land, in which, of course, the poor gained at the 
expense of the rich. The real explanation of the difference pro- 
bably is, that Dionysius and Agathocles were strictly tyrants in 
the usual Greek sense, while Gelon is rather to be looked on as a 
foreign conqueror. But, anyhow, his course was the exact opposite 
to the aaa “instinct of tyranny.” 

It does not require any very profound research to know that 
despots of all kinds have generally allied themselves with the 
“ceommonalty,” in some shape or other. Even in France the 
kings played the cities off against the feudal nobles, till they 
could enslave both alike. Then indeed, when the nobles were no 
longer politically dangerous, they were found to be pleasanter 
companions for royalty. But Philip the Fair and Louis XI., who 
had a despotism to found and not merely to enjoy, went on alto- 
gether another tack. The vilest of the Caesars of Rome flattered 
the base populace, and enjoyed a certain degree of By ee 4 
with them. Nero, the bitter foe of the Senate, affected the cha- 
racter of a popular prince. In fact, the alliance, in some shape or 
other, between tyrants and the mob is so universally recognized 
that it has almost become proverbial. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly true that a despot will not 
commonly be anxious to strengthen the hands of a legislative 
body. Such a body, whether it take the form of an aristocratic 
Senate, of a democratic Assembly, or of a representative Parlia- 
ment, is in itself an obstacle in his way. But it does not follow 
that a wary despot may not contrive to turn any one of the three 
to his own ends. And, if he can do so, it does not seem to us to 
prove him short-sighted, but rather the contrary. If he can unite 
the substance of despotism with the show of freedom, his despotism 
becomes less odious in appearance, and is more likely to be 
lasting. es as every one knows, established a practical 
despotism, while respecting every form of the republic. Sure’ 
the event proved that his policy was anything but short-sighted 
The wisest of his successors concealed, as far as oF og be, their 
really absolute power, and always made the Senate the ostensible 
instrument of their government. A despot who rests his claim to 
his throne on universal suffrage naturally walks in the same path. 
It is the obvious policy of such a despot to concede as much 
apparent freedom as is consistent with a really absolute sway. If 
he can get his edicts registered by a subservient legislature, if a 
factitious opposition can be gloriously out-voted, the position of 
the despot is rendered far more le in the eyes of the 
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world. It seems that there are minds to whom even an unworthy 
triumph over a real and honest opposition adds to the glory of the 
victor. This seems to be an obvious explanation of his poliey. 
Even the 7imes itself does not put unreserved trust in its hero. 
When it made its discovery about Gelon, it told us also, in its own 
somewhat imperial style : — 

His language has not always been so clear, or his policy so free from 
reserves and after-thoughts, as to justify him in claiming the confidence due 
to transparent simplicity. Perhaps he has not been unwilling to profit by 
the reputation of profound cunning which men are wont to ascribe to those 
whom they hate or fear. Perhaps he has slowly learnt the supreme value 
of plain speaking, and the danger of over-ingenuity in the conduct of State 


We venture to go a little further. We cannot help taking 
Imperial promises and assertions in general with certain slight 
reservations. “TI will be faithful to the democratic Republic ;” 
“the Empire is Peace ;” “TI will liberate Italy from the Alps to 
the Adriatic ;” and a few more sayings of the same kind, are in 
themselves sayings of “ transparent. simplicity ;” it is “ the reserves 
and afterthoughts ” of which we ung. 

The material advancement of France under the Imperial rule 
nobody denies. This of course proves that Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte is not one of the lowest type of tyrants. But then 
nobody ever thought that he was. We know that he shrinks 
from no crime which he deems likely to serve his purpose; 
but no one ever took him fora fiend who would delight in 
oppression for its own sake. Mr. Kinglake expressly denies 
that he is anything of the sort. Like Sulla and Augustus, 
he will shed blood when it suits him; but he will not 
shed it, like Caius or Nero, for the mere fun of the thing. We 
can believe that he takes the same sort of pleasure in the 
prosperity of his subjects that a man takes in the sight 
of his sleek and well-fed cows and horses, or that a South 
Carolina planter, who is not a fool, may take in the well- 
being of a fat and contented gang of negroes. A certain 
sort of greatness for France is necessary for his own greatness. 
Unless France is strong abroad, and materially prosperous at 
home, her ruler cannot be the great man in the world’s eyes 
that he wishes to be. Our difference from the Times is in 
doubting whether these advantages are not dearly purchased at 
the cost of the whole intellectual and political life of the nation. 
We cannot get rid of the belief that a little less wealth, a little 
narrower frontier, a little less interference in the affairs of other 
nations, might well be endured for the sake of a free Parliament 
and a free press. We cannot consent to place Louis Napoleon and 
Louis Philip as rulers of the same class. The Government of 
Louis Philip had faults enough, but it was not a Government 
which hindered the great and most splendid displays of the 
national intellect. As for the “great public works,” which are 
the “visible triumphs” of the Imperial system, they, according to 
the Times, were “rivalled by the Czesars.” We doubt the fact. 
The wariest Caesar never hit on the grand scheme of rebuildin 
Rome out of military considerations. To lay out a capital in suc 
a way as to secure the most uninterrupted play for artillery is the 
special glory of the Second Empire. That is something which no 
Dionysius, no Czsar, no Bourbon, ever rivalled; but to “invite 
an Assembly to share the governing power with himself,” is 
so far from being “contrary to all Imperial traditions,” that it 
was the special and constant tradition of the first founders of 
Imperialism—name and thing. 


CLERICAL CRIPPLES. 


bee ages before the Reformation were the days for founding 
monasteries — the Protestant centuries, those for founding 
hospitals. A juster ere of the claims of physical science, 
and enlarged sympathies with human needs of every kind—no 
longer of the religious kind exclusively—sufliciently account for 
the new development. But there is one sort of hospital which 
Protestantism is especially bound to furnish, because it espe- 
cially gives rise to the conflicts in which the wounds are given 
and taken—viz., a hospital for those who are maimed in the 
intellectual and theological strifes of which Protestantism is, and 
was meant to be, prolific. Hitherto, the need has scarcely been 
very pressing. Hither the English Church was united, and so no 
battles were fought, or it was inert and incurious as to individual 
tenets. The Non-jurors were-rather a political than a religious 
sect of sufferers; and in the century that followed, the Church which 
was dead enough to admit Blackburn the corsair to an archbishop’s 
throne was naturally asleep enough to accommodate his son the 
Deist with an archdeaconry and sine or two, without more than 
a faint breath of scandal following the ment, Now things 
are different. With the Oxford movement of 185 3 began an 
age of theological conflict of which we as yet see only the begin- 
ning. From the time, more particularly, when Dr. Newman’s 
Exsay on Miracles proved, or tried to prove, that the ecclesiastical 
miracles stand on the same ground with those of Holy Scripture, 
it was abundantly evident that the next swing of the pendulum 
would bring us into a sea of controversies about the very founda- 
tions of what have hitherto been supposed to be the Christian 
faith and the Christian Scriptures, in which there are sure to be 
plenty of killed, wounded, and missing. For the casualties of 
secular warfare there are hospitals and pensions; we venture to 
submit that a corresponding provision is necessary for those of an 
age of theological campaigning. 

For clerical combatants, more especially, such provision is 


urgently needed. The laity seldom go deeply enough into such 
hurt much. Except we hardly 
remember the name of a controversial writer of any mark among 
its ranks for many a year The educated layman has seldom 
either time or inclination for such speculations; and if by accident 
he should engage in them, he has full liberty to say pretty nearly 
what he likes—unless he happens to be a Fellow of a College—with- 
out injury to his secular prospects, or to his ecclesiastical position 
as a member of the English Church. Even in the excepted case 
that we have just mentioned, he may write anonymously, in the 
Westminster and elsewhere, without fear of legal identification. 
Should this latter misfortune befall him, a robust spiritual consti- 
tution, and a little stout predication when needed, will keep him 
tolerably safe from untoward consequences. Baden Powell wasa 
Fellow of Oriel as long as he chose to remain so, and continued to 
be an Oxford Professor to the end of his days. Only a very con- 
scientious or a very dyspeptic unbeliever inflicts on himself the 
penalty which Mr. Goodwin has voluntarily undergone. As a 
rule, the race is one more distinguished by patience than resigna~ 
tion. A more prudent or less honest Mr. Goodwin may make 
mincemeat of the unclean beasts in Noah’s Ark; and an English 
Bunsen or Strauss (if one could be invented) may mythicize er 
transcendentalize either the Old Testament or the New as long as 
he likes, and still belong to the English Church, and claim all its 
services, unless—which is most improbable—he has contrived in 
some legal way to incur the penalties of excommunication. 

It is far otherwise with the clergy; and among them, more than 
among any others, religious thought may be expected to be deep, 
and religious feeling to run high. At three-and-twenty, the young 
candidate, fresh from College, has to profess his unfeigned assent 
and consent to a series of articles which include almost ev 
theological problem, to everything in the Church’s formularies, po 
we must honestly add (notwithstanding some efforts that have 
been made to throw a haze over this last particular), he must 
accept the whole volume of the Bible as virtually infallible. We 
have no faith in Lord Ebury’s schemes for reducing allegiance 
toa minimum. No one whose work is worth aught would aceept 
the aid of such crutches in the doing it, or would be wor 
having if he did. Every society requires, and fairly requires, 
at all events from its officers— whether with more or less 
verbal exactness—a full and honest loyalty to its tone and 
temper; and we should as little like to see the younger el 
haggling about a trifle, more or less, of loyalty as we should ‘ike 
to hear of mother’s milk being sold by the pint measure at an 
“ institution.” The difficulty is, supposing he keeps his brains in 
active exercise, and they lead him to doubt the correctness 
of the conclusions to which he has hitherto given perhaps 
an uninquiring assent, what is he to do? Paley once said, 
as an excuse for signing a document in the teeth of his ex- 
pressed convictions, that he was not rich enough to keep a con- 
science. We cannot desire that a clergyman who has to 
doubt the cogency of Paley’s Evidences should be compelled to 
think twice before he departs from Paley’s practice. It is true, if 
he. is a man of property, he may subside into lay communion, or 
into one of the many forms of dissent; but then your thinkers 
are very seldom men of property, and are almost always blessed 
with a perfect olivetum of children. He may also turn his brains 
to account in literary work if he can get the chance ; only the people 
that are bewildered with doubts mostly live in a dreamy world 
of their own, and are seldom men of an intellect sufficiently 
vigorous, or rough-and-ready, for effective work of this sort. Or 
he may try his hand at school-teaching, if any one can be found 
to entrust his little boys to the care of a “sceptic.” Or, finally, 
he may write and publish his doubts, and make merchandize of his 
afflictions. This last expedient seldom answers. Poor Mr. Heath 
lost his living, we suspect, long before his “Sermons” were 
sold. Bishop Colenso is probably making a tolerably good thing 
of it; but his second volume is scarcely in so much request as his 
first, and Mudie’s order for the final one will hardly be ex- 
tensive; not to add that, at present, the Bishop has the field all 
to himself. Answers, if they are not tossed off as hastily as the 
original work has been, with fifty additions and corrections wanted 
before the book is three months old, will take some little time to 
write. When once the answer is written, the crude hash of 
threadbare difficulties that has been amusing the world for a few 
winter evenings will be as forgotten as the volumes of Collins and 
Toland in a Cathedral library. Mr. Bouverie, to be sure, proposes 
to set the doubter free from all his obligations at once, and to give 
him a new start ab initio. Unfortunately, the proposition is very 


unlikely to become anything more tangible than it is, For many . 


ears to come, at all events, Holy Orders will remain as indelible 
in law as they, in common with everything else (except, by the way, 
matrimony), are indelible in fact; and even if the notable measure 
of relief Sehese operative to-morrow, it would be as entire a 
mockery as the providing a cripple with an unlimited amount of 
manual labour. The clerical doubter, unless he is so shallow and 
volatile as to be worthless, has generally arrived, by the time his 
doubts have culminated into convictions, at an age when his habits 
of mind and life are formed, and (by the m'=fortune of his profes- 
sion) cast, most likely, in @ very narrow mould. He is disgusted 
with his own proper work, and incapacitated for all other. If Bishop. 
Colenso were admitted to the bar next term, and at his first ses- 
sions entrusted with the prosecution of a og soya he would 
probably manage his case pretty much as he has mannan his 
indictment against Moses; in which event (we need not add) the 
pickpocket would infallibly be acquitted, and attorneys would 
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tow their future briefs elsewhere. Few people, we apprehend, 
would like to commit their fortunes at nisi prius to Professor 
Jowett or Dr. Williams. Dr. Temple, no doubt, would succeed 
as a schoolmaster, but then it is use he had no business 
among the a and the Bishop of Natal would probably 
prosper under the Revised Code and the three R’s. He is 
well up in arithmetic, we all know; though (judging from 
the number of errata) we should doubt about the clearness of 
his writing, and his reading is evidently inaccurate. Your dis- 
cursive geniuses seldom make teachers; and there is an 
inexactness about the race that unfits them for trade and prac- 
tical business ; not to add that they are generally wrong-headed to 
je with, honest, not overwise, rather bilious, and with just a 
ifle overmuch of what the ill-natured call conceit of their own 
po ogy So their secular prospects are anything but satis- 
tory. 

In the Roman Church all is plain sailing enough. Converts to 
Rome have, in the main, been well-to-do people, dowager 
duchesses, eldest sons of baronets, embryo country squires, c., 
and the rich Boag. have borne the burthen of their poorer 
brethren. oman priest should happen to betray any 
glimmering of the new lights, he would be provided for at once in 
a monastery; put “in retreat ” till the fit was over; lectured, no 
doubt, penanced, mortified, and ali the rest of it, but still fed. In 
the army (as we said before), the sick and wounded have their 
hospital or half-pay. Even the dilapidated bagman has his club 
and pension fi The poor clerical cripple alone has no 

is is no im evil. e cam: at is now openin 

is one certain, mere others, to be fruitful in milieittee of 
sorts, It required some little substratum of learning to make a 
cripple of the Newman genus; even to make a decent Dissenter 
requires some sort of definite idiosyncrasy, or the almost incommu- 
nicable snuffle could neither be relished nor attained; but it takes 
nothing at all to make a sceptic. Only give a man a tolerably 
good opinion of himself (a sort of mental furniture in which few 
people are deficient), and give him also a long family, a poor 
curacy, or Peel h, and perhaps also a few promotions over 
his head, such as Lord Shaftesbury and a couple of his Bishops of 
Durham have been making us familiar with, and he inevitably— 
almost necessarily-—sees the world awry. People even say that 
scepticism comes naturally, like the measles—that everybody has 
a touch of it, one time or other. What is to be done for the poor 
bodies whose misfortune it is that they have taken the infection a 
little too late? Some theological infirmary, or some judicious 
system of out-door relief, is inevitable. 

To a certain extent it is already provided. In cases of clerical 
delinquency of a moral sort, the Bishop may suspend the delin- 
— and put him literally on half-pay, appointing a curate who 
oes the work and receives the remainder. But then, first, the 
benign provision needs extending to intellectual as well as moral 
diseases ; next, it is only available for a limited period, whereas in 
this particular case the poor man may be a valetudinarian for 
years, or a cripple for life; and thirdly, it is not so easy in practice 
for a man, with even the best intentions, to hit the happy 
medium of “suspension.” Mr. Heath overshot the mark, and 
got deprived altogether. Dr. Williams or Mr. Wilson fails 
of getting more than the eclipse of a twelvemonth—hardly long 
enough for a tour on the Continent, or the ordinary two winters 
in Madeira that a man wants to get clear of dysphonia cleri- 
corum, The remedy must be brought into some more available 
shape before it can be admitted into the spiritual pharmacopcia. 
And, after all, it does not really hit the blot. The people who are 
capable of suspension for any useful purpose — that is, who possess 
benefices—are (with few exceptions) the very persons who are never 
likely to want its assistance. Not a breath of suspicion has rested 
on Dy. Hampden’s orthodoxy from the time when he became a 
Canon of Christ Church —the unsavoury taint attached only to 


the lean days of private tutoring. The number of the clerical | 
members of the Sterling Club decreased in pretty exact ratio to the | 
increase of their importance; 500/. a year in a country rectory has | 
been known to add a remarkable steadiness to theological views | 
which had hung but loosely on the curate; the possessor of a 
family living, we believe, is thought to be infection-proof, ex 
officio; and so wholly beyond the anticipation gf its possibility 
(for the last century at least) has been the lapse of a bishop, that 
—now that the catastrophe has happened —there is no known 
remedy for it. Even here, exceptio probat reguiam. It is a colo- 
uial, half-pay, Brummagem sort of see that produces the pheno- 
menon — what better could be expected for the money? More 
than one bucolic Gamaliel has grown great in ex-post-facto pro- 
phecy, and warned the ruri-decanal meeting that “he knew 
something of the sort would happen, some day, when they took to 
—— those confounded Colonial Bishoprics, and he always told 
them so.” 

These, in short, are not the persons for whom help is needed. 
It is the poor'curates and incumbents with large families, unquiet 
brains, and too lively conceits, who are coming to grief, and must 
ither have some Christian-like infirmary provided for them, or sink 
to the level of Mr. Wilson’s dictum, that “the legal obligation of 
their subscription is the limit of the moral one;” and then they 
must either prudently hold their tongues, or confine their utterances 
to out-of-the-way congregations with the average intellects of the 
Cambridgeshire churchwarden who told Bishop Blomfield, after 
he had laboured through an eloquent half-hour in proving the 
existeuge of a Divine Being —“ Well, sir, I dare say, it’s all very 


fine, but I means to go on and believe in God after all you’ve 
saying.” 

And it is not in the interest of the clergy only that we call atten- 
tion to this patent defect in our ecclesiastical economy. Every one 
feels that pecuniary persecution of a cl is the worst of all 
expedients for mending him; but, on the other hand, there 
is such a thing as ution of parishes also. The laity, 
on their side, have their rights ; and it is unsatisfactory, to say the 
least, when one sends for one’s cle: an—perhaps to attend the 
sick bed of one’s sister, or wife, or child—to be in a state of un- 
wholesome uncertainty whether he believes a word he is saying. 
This sort of ministration is by no means edifying. With all his 
shortcomings, we know at Le need pretty well what we mean by 
an English clergyman; but before long we may perhaps be in con- 
siderable doubt on the subject, unless some outlet is provided for 
unquiet spirits. Even in the interests of free inquiry itself, the 
thing is worth a thought. It was said a year or two ago, with an 
uncomfortable amount of truth, that free handling should be 
manipulated by free handlers. It can hardly be other than em- 
barrassing to a person whose doubts are ~ af to find expression, 
to be met, as soon as he opens his mouth, with accusations of 
personal unfaithfulness to obligations of the most solemn kind; 
and to be flouted, in Records and the like, with “eating the bread 
of” a Church to whose doctrines he feels all the while that he 
yields a very questioning and hesitating assent. There is truth 
enough in the ungenerous taunt to make it intolerable to an honest 
man; and it is but slender consolation to be bespattered once a 
week, in a penny newspaper, with questionable commendation as 
oue of the pioneers of the Church of the Future. He is in a false 
ara, and no man can occupy one long without serious injury 

th to his own moral being and to his credit with the wor! 
around him. It is certainly a cruelty to compel him to remain 
there as we do; and his sense of the hardship generally adds a 
bitterness to his tone of mind, which is both unjust to his Church, 
and fatal to the entire freedom even of free thought itself. For 
the Church herself also, the ——- state of things is very unde- 
sirable. If some definite, however modest, provision could be 
made for what we have ventured to call Clerical Cripples, she 
would be giving them time for quiet reflection and reading, in which 
latter they are probably very deficient, instead of hurrying them intd 
premature splutter and scribbling. Mr. Macnaught, for instance, has 
just found his way back again to his creed and his work; but 
undoubtedly much scandal would have been avoided had he been 
enabled, at his ease, to meditate for a year or two in peace and 
quietness. The Church, in return for such consideration for her 
more wayward children, might fairly im upon them a certain 
degree of silence, oral and written, as its natural condition —a 
little self-inspection, some intercourse with a few men of steadier 
head and larger experience, perhaps a conference with a Bishop or 
two, perhaps a course of Greek or Hebrew grammar—something, 
in short, of the rational reserve suggested by sensible o. 
Horace : — 

Si quid tamen olim 

Scripseris, in Metii descendat judicis aures, 
Et patris, et nostras, nonumque prematur in annum. 
If this last caution more especially could be enforced, what a 
world of pretentious twaddle ase | remain in its native chaos, 
with which we are now likely to be troubled for nobody knows 
how long. The Essays would be yet unwritten — probably would 
remain unwritten for ever. The Lushington judgment, and the 
disturbing influences which it is only beginning to exert, would be 
a thing of the vaguely ible future ; and we should have been 
saved the queer exhibition of a Bishop running breathless across 
the Atlantic, after scarcely a decent nine months’ gestation of his 
bantling, to tell us a good deal that we knew before, and not a 
little that we don’t know yet, after all the pains he has taken to 
enlighten us. Long before the nine years are past he will pro- 
bably have discovered, in common with every other person of 
average education, that his figures are fallacies and his ‘‘ Moses” 
a mare’s-nest; only of what a mass of flippant folly and pert 
penny-a-lining we should have been spared the reading, and he 
the responsibility. We turn our spavined horses out to grass with 
excellent results ; we are sadly in need of some analogous arrange- 
ment for spavined Christians, 


MR. LAING ON INDIA. 
M* LAING has written a pamphlet which embodies his ex- 
perience of India, and is full of suggestion for all who interest 
themselves in the prospects of our greatest dependency. With 
praiseworthy adroitness, he has kept in the background all the 
subjects of contention which arose during his tenure of office, 
yet it is impossible not to see that the pamphlet is designed to 
have an immediate bearing on the position of his former chief, and 
on the project of an organized opposition which Mr. Laing is 
anxious to create with reference to Indian affairs, There are very 
few of the general maxims which he propounds with reference to 
India which could be successfully questioned; but there are 
scarcely any of the inferences which he s on any special 
subject that do not bring one at once into the region of conflict, 
and open up all the controversies which the writer affects to have 
consigned to oblivion. 
Notwithstanding its covert partisan character, the account of 
the actual position of India, and of the broad duties which England 
has to fulfil, is, in all its main features, unimpeachable. The 
golden rule which is laid down for the future administration of 
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India is, “‘ Peace, Good Government, and Sound Finance,” which feeling is established, the machine of Indian administration will 


amounts to very little more than a truism of the baldest kind. 
That peace may at last be counted on in India is a prediction 
which has been often made and never fulfilled, and yet it is im- 
possible not to admit the force of the reasons which Mr. Laing 
urges for still cherishing the often-bafiled hope. If it should be 
again disappointed under Lord Elgin, it will not be from the 
same causes which have heretofore forced one Governor-General 
after another reluctantly into hostilities. Lord Hardinge’s cam- 


prigns seem to have put an end to all fear of trouble from without. | 
rd 


Dalhousie’s annexations have reduced to insignificance the 
threatening power of Native States within our own borders. The 
———- of the mutiny under Lord Canning and the reduction 
of the Sepoy army have destroyed the chances of military revolt ; 
and beyond trifling disturbances and insignificant wars, it is diffi- 
cult to see how anything can occur in the immediate future to 
disturb the moral and material progress of our Eastern Empire. 
The peace which is prescribed as the most essential ingredient in 
the successful administration of India does not seem altogether 
beyond hoping for. 

One may accept with almost as little reservation the principles 
of finance which Mr. Laing lays down for the future government 
of India. With reasonable economy and judicious investment in 
material improvements, it seems quite certain that, in the absence 
of war or unforeseen contingencies, the finances of India will take 
care of themselves. It so happened that Mr. Laing reached India 


just at the turn of the financial tide, and it was his good fortune | 


to be the first to announce in explicit terms what looked like a 
new discovery — the elasticity of Indian revenues. At the same 
time, the labours of the Military Commission had culminated in 
substantial reductions. The alarm felt at the deficits of previous 
ears had stimulated economy to the utmost; and seta all this 
it turned out that, by a pn of good luck — for it was nothing 
else — the confusion of Indian accounts had exaggerated the evils 
of former years, and left unexpected balances, measured by millions, 
to swell the reaction of the first year of financial prosperity. The 
existence of these unsuspected errors in the back accounts, ser- 
viceable as they were to Mr. Laing in his period of office, have 
rhaps led him into an exaggerated estimate of the rate of 
increase of the Indian revenues ; but though the progress may not 
be quite so rapid as the apparent 1,000,000/. a year which the 
returns exhibit, he is unquestionably justified in saying that the 
same kind of elasticity may be lommieh on in the State income of 
India which has so often proved the salvation of Chancellors of 
the Exchequer at home. It is enough to set down the simple 
facts that, before the mutiny, the revenues were returned at about 
32,000,000/., while they now reach 43,000,000/., of which not 
more than 4,000,000/. is due to new taxation. 

Mr. Laing is judicious in not putting forward a specific claim to 
the credit of the reductions in mili and naval expenditure 
which had been settled in principle before his arrival, and were 
carried out in detail by the practically independent action of the 
Military Commission under the guidance of Colonel Balfour. As 
he says, the harvest was ripe for the sickle; and he might have 
added that the reapers were already at work, and that little re- 
mained for him to do but to gather up the sheaves which they 
had cut. To Colonel Balfour Mr. Laing gives the ample praise 
which his energetic services deserved; and if it is possible to 
detect a little of the tone of a superior acknowledging the assist- 
ance he has received from subordinate officers, it is only fair to 
remember that—in theory, at any rate—it was the Finance Minister, 
and not the chief of an Executive Commission, who formally 
recommended to Lord Canning the large reductions of the military 
establishment which had in substance already been determined on. 
Quite apart from the merely pone question, how far Mr Laing’s 
influence contributed to the happy result, it is satisfactory to te 
able to accept without qualification his cheerful conclusions, that 
the prosperity of Indian finance is real and not apparent, that the 
days of “ heroic Indian finance” are over, and that little is neces- 
sary beyond a quiet policy of maintaining reasonable economy, and 
waiting—probably for no long time—until the natural buoyancy of 
the revenue shall admit of the repeal of the specially obnoxious 
taxes which were of necessity imposed to carry the country over a 
crisis of unparalleled difficulty. 

Under the head of “Good Government,” it was to be expected 
that the Minister whose term of office was marked by incessant 
disputes with his official chief in England would plunge some- 
what deeply into the sea of controversy; but even bap his 
, eer principles are, for the most part, unassailable, and a 

ecent reticence is observed as to the vital subjects of dispute 
between the Home and the Local authorities. The maxim that 
India is to be governed in India is not directly disputed even b 

Sir Charles Wood; while, on the other hand, Mr. Laing himself 
accords to the Minister of State the right to dictate the broad 
principles on which the Government is to be administered. But 
an ent on generalities like these amounts to very little; 
and there does unquestionably remain a difficulty of considerable 
magnitude in drawing the boundary line between the legitimate 
province of Imperial authority and the region of details which 
confessedly belong to the Governor-General and his Councils in 
India. We are not at all sure that any precise definition is pos- 
sible of the due limits of what have hitherto proved jealous and 
conflicting powers. In theory, absolute supremacy is claimed by, 
and must be conceded to, the department at home. In practice, 
the necessity of allowing a certain freedom of action to rulers on 
the spot is equally obvious; and until a thoroughly harmonious 


| never work smoothly. Mr. Laing observes — perhaps correctly — 


that with a little tact and good sense there will be no diffi- 
culty in drawing the line between principles and details; but, 
unfortunately, tact and sense have not been the pro- 
minent qualities of the disputants on either side. The whole 
correspondence on financial matters during Mr. Laing’s term of 
office is a miracle of bad taste on both sides. Absolute commands 
issued by the Secretary of State to the Finance Minister to take 
up his pen and set down so much — commands which were some- 
times right, sometimes doubtful, and occasionally so mistaken 
that they had to be withdrawn — are not signs of abundant tact. 
On the other hand, a wilful defiance of directions which came 
from an undoubted superior in office was not a proof of much 
| sense on the other side. Certain it is that, for reasons which it 
_may be hoped will cease to operate, the history of the recent 
' administration of India has been a continued series of acts of 
| insubordination in Calcutta and of dictation from England. There 
is nothing in the constitution of the Indian system of Government 
to render this kind of conflict unavoidable; and we certainly 
cannot “i the length of adopting the suggestion which Mr. Laing 
makes by way of curing the evil. effect, he would put 
an end to all practical differences by keeping the Home 
authorities as ignorant and helpless as possible: He objects 
| to the Indian Council, because old Indians are apt to think 
they can manage the affairs of India better than the staff 
who are in the country; but it would be monstrous 
| to deprive the Indian Minister of an adequate official staff in order 
' to _— him absolutely at the mercy of the Governor-General in 
| India. Matters have not come to that pass when Home influence 
| can be entirely dispensed with; and whatever may be the diffi- 
| culties which a free country like England must meet with in the 
| attempt to govern despotically a remote dependency of the magni- 
tude of our Indian Empire, the remedy cannot be to give up the 
task as hopeless, to abdicate all authority, and to content ourselves 
with sending out an unfettered Emperor to rule at his absolute 
will and pleasure over 150,000,000 of British subjects. 

The real desideratum is not a revolution in the machinery of 
Indian Government, but the infusion of a wholesome spirit into the 
relations between its different de ents. Whether the one 
party or the other were right in their views, itis at any rate certain 
that such a conflict as has arisen on finance, on the Contract Bill, 
and on the project for the disposition of waste lands ought never to 
have occurred, and could not have been displayed if the tact and 

sense which we with Mr. Laing in desiring had been 
isplayed on either side. With a new Governor-General and a 
new Finance Minister, Sir Charles Wood has a fresh opportunity 
of establishing satisfactory relations. If he should again fail, it 
will be a not unreasonable inference that he is deficient in the 
first b rst of a governor of men—the tact which wins from 
subordinates cordial co-operation and respect. 


THE INNS OF COURT AND THE BAR IN EARLY TIMES. 


Gir GEORGE BOWYER on Tuesday last introduced into the 
House of Commons a Bill for the better regulation of the 
Inns of Court. In the conversation which occurred upon that 
occasion, the Solicitor-General stated that the subject of adopting 
some changes in their procedure is at present under the con- 
sideration of the Benchers of the different societies. Without 
entering upon any considerations of the particular alterations 
yeagowe by Sir George Bowyer, or anticipating the result of the 

eliberations of the Benchers, it may not be without its use to 
refer to some of the characteristics which, from the earliest days, 
have distinguished the societies which are known as the “ Inns 
of Court.” Not long since, in referring to their constitution and 
their history, we had occasion to advert to the remarkable fact 
that, from their origin to the present day, they have main- 
tained the character of jee ny 4 societies, with no legal incor- 
poration, and regulated entirely by the rules which the members 
themselves have thought proper to frame. The subject is a curious 
one, and possesses much more historic and constitutional interest 
than might at first appear. It is one upon which we have but 
little information; but the few facts which we do know all lead 
to the conclusion that, for the freedom of our laws and for the 
existence in England of an independent Bar of advocates, we are 
in some degree indebted to this very voluntary character of the 
societies which now occupy the Inns of Court. 

Of the precise period of their origin we have no accurate 
information. Sir William Blackstone follows the tradition re- 
corded by several older writers, and fixes it about the period of 
the Great Charter, when the Court of Common Pleas became 
stationary at Westminster. Dugdale thinks that before the days 
of Edward II. we have no certain memorials of their history — 
nothing but vague traditions. But it seems certain that some of 
them existed in the early years of Henry III. We must remember 
that just about that period a greet, although silent, revolution 
in the administration of the law had been almost completed by the 
gradual transfer of the judicial business of the country from the 
old Saxon Shire-motes or County Cou.is to the King’s Court. 
This was accomplished by the free exercise of a prerogative alwa, 
claimed by the Sovereign, of directing any particular cause to 
disposed of in the tribunal in which he himself presided. Under 
the Saxon monarchs the power was rarely used. Under the 
Norman sovereigns, it was so generally resorted to, that at last 
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the King’s “ original writ ’’ was issued to any plaintiff who chose 
to pay for it. 
comparative disuse, and when Magna Charta fixed at West- 
minster that department of the Curia Regis which attended to the 
Communia Placita or Common Pleas, that court was the great 
taibunal of civil justice for the realm. The change was much more 
than the substitution of one central tribunal for a number of local 
courts. Inthe Shire-motes the freeholders of the county were the 
judges, the pleadings were simple and informal, and everything 
was conducted in the Saxon tongue. The King’s Court was the 

nal tribunal of the sovereign, and under the Norman princes 
it was modelled after feudal forms. The justices were appointed 
by the King. They prescribed a technical and highly artificial 
system of pleading, and the proceedings were conducted in 
Norman French, because that was the language spoken by the 
King. The old tribunals had been attended by men who pro- 
fessed to devote themselves to the study of the law, but no special 
order of advocates existed. Advocacy was free. In the Royal 
tribunal it was an essential principle that the conduct of all causes 
should be entrusted to officers of the King, attending on him in his 
court of justice, and thence called servientes ad legem, or serjeants- 
at-law. ‘These officers were appointed by the King’s writ, and were 
removable only by the same. They assumed their dignity with a 
costly and showy ceremonial, and were, in fact, legal officers of 
State. That, by the very Constitution of the Court, they were 
exclusively the practitioners, was clearly established in the argu- 
ment before the Privy Council on the legality of the warrant by 
which William IV. attempted to admit the general Bar to practise 
in the Common Pleas. Those who wish for full information on 


this curious subject will find it in Serjeant Manning’s Report of © 


that argument with the documents he has annexed. It is enough 
for our present purpose to say that it was then clearly proved 
that, so far as the King’s Court was concerned, these officials of the 
Crown were the only English Bar. The influence of the change 


extended far beyond its effect upon the conduct of suits. Under | 


the new system, law became a science known only to afew. The 
rules of special pleading and the complex system of real property 
introduced by the feudal tenures occupied a larger portion of that 
science than the maxims of the old English common law. 
With the gradual disuse of the tribunals in which the 
ets themselves administered that law, the knowledge of it 
declined. There was no school of legal education in which the 
gentry might still acquire the knowledge which these courts had 
taught. ‘he Universities taught only the civil and the canon 
laws. The laws of Edward the Confessor were still the laws of 
England; but with the admiuistration of justice in the hands 
of the feudal lawyers of the King’s Court, it seemed probable 
that they might gradually be displaced by feudal principles, 
and that, in the conflict between the Norman and the English 
elements of the law, the old Saxon common law, like the old Saxon 
tribunals, might be insensibly superseded and set aside. 

Such was the state of things at the period when we first find 
a trace of the voluntary societies of lawyers. We have no record 
of the class of persons who were their original members. We only 
know that they were not the Serjeants-at-Law. No Serjeant was 
ever a member of an Inn of Court. There is, no doubt, truth 
in the tradition which tells us that they were the men of the law 
collected from all parts of the kingdom. They were probably the 
practitioners of the Shire Courts, driven from them by the decline 
of business in those tribunals. Although incapable of pleading in 


the King’s Court, they were at liberty to act as the counsel, or | 
_ qualification for the coif. But no consideration shown to them 


advisers, of those who had suits, and in this capacity it seems 
probable that they attended the Common Pleas. ey purchased 
houses which were designated Inns of Court, in which they estab- 
lished themselves under the modest pretext of providing a residence 
for persons engaged in attendance on the Court. There cannot be 


the slightest doubt that this was the ostensible object, and it is | 


equally certain that with this ostensible object they combined 
another and a very different one—that of seminaries of instruction 


in the law. Lord Campbell describes them as “originally mere | 


dining clubs, like the clubs at the West End.” But they were 
clubs which admitted as their members persons wishing to study 
the law. We cannot help thinking that much of the obscurity 
which rests over their early history arises from the fact that they 
were schools of law, disguised under the semblance of mere 
“hostels” or clubs. Henry IIT. was not particularly anxious that 
his subjects should be well versed in the institutions of Alfred or 
the laws of Edward the Confessor. Some attempts to teach the 
law had been suppressed with a high hand. A writ is extant in 
which Henry IIJ. commands the mayor and sheriffs of London to 
proclaim — literally, to shout out through the city, clamari faciant 
per totam civitatem—that no one should presume to teach law 
within its walls. Blackstone supposes that this was intended 
as an act of favour to the new schools. There is not a trace 
of such a motive in the ordinance itself. Nothing would have 
been easier than for his Majesty to command the mayor and sheriffs 
to “shout out” to the citizens that the King prohibited schools 
of law in the city, because he wished them to learn it much better 
elsewhere. But it is impossible to believe that if the King really 
— the legal seminaries, it would not have been manifested 

y a charter or at least a licence, and that their character as schools 
of law would not have been distinctly recognised. The facts 
are that, very soon after the date of that writ, we find men teach- 
_— law in houses which they purchased at the village of the 
“Qld Bourne,” on the slope that is now Holborn Hill, just 
outside the Loundaries of the city, as if the locality were selected 


| to escape the King’s prohibition and the authority of the mayor. 


‘he result was that the old tribunals fell into _ Four principal societies were in time established; and to each of 


| these were attached some subordinate ones, which were constituted 
to the number of ten more. It is a remarkable fact thet not one 
of them ever assumed any collegiate title, but they were known only 
by the name of the mansion which they occupied for the time, 
Gray’s and Lincoln’s Inns derived their names, the one from a 
house which had been the residence of Baron Gray, the other 
from the mansion of Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. The ten subordinate 
houses were beyond all question mere halls for the reception of 
pupils preparatory to their entrance into the others, yet these 
professed to be nothing more than “clubs” for the convenience 
of the clerks in the offices of the courts. They were therefore 
called Inns of Chancery, as the others were Inns of Court. How 
or when they first submitted themselves to the jurisdiction of 
the judges does not appear, but they received no doubt protection 
in return. They are described by Stowe as societies which “ are 
not corporations, nor have any judicial power over the members, 
but have certain orders among themselves which by consent have 
the force of law.” They —_ such reputation as schools of 
law, that when Sir John Fi 


ortescue wrote in the days of 
Henry VI. they had nearly 2,000 students, “all gentlemen 
born,” sent by their parents to learn the law, not for the purpose 
of making a living by its practice, but to complete their education 
by its study. Twenty marks at least was each student’s annual 
expense, but “if he had a servant with him, as many of them 
had, the expense was much greater.” The sons of the first 
nobility became pupils in these schools. Their education was not 
confined to the law. They were taught all the polite accomplish- 
ments necessary for a gentleman — to dance, to sing, to play upon 
instruments, and fence. Divinity even was not forgotten “on 
festival days,” and masques, plays, and revels were provided for 
them, so that they might “in no exercise be behind those who 
were brought up in the king’s house.” 

After some time, we find the members of these volun 
associations admitted to practise as advocates in two of the King’s 
Courts. They never succeeded in interfering with the exclusive 
privileges of the serjeants in the Court of Common Pleas, but 
when the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Exchequer assumed juris- 
diction over the ordinary class of actions, the “apprentices” became 
advocates in these courts. Every student of legal history is 
acquainted with the strange fictions by which these two latter 
courts assumed the right of entertaining such suits. In the exer- 
cise of this irregular jurisdiction they were not bound by the 
formalities which regulated the more legitimate proceedings of the 
Court of Common Pleas. They felt themselves at liberty to dis- 
pense with the feudal principle of the necessity of a serjeant in a 
proceeding which was in its very nature a departure from all 
ancient rule. The probability is, that at first these courts adopted 
the old Saxon principle of admitting any person to plead before 
them, and that, when a rule was established restricting advocacy to 
those who followed it as a profession, the judges received only those 
who were “apprentices” of the Inns of Court. The position of 
these apprentices became in time firmly established, until at last it 
became a custom to issue the king’s writ, constituting as serjeant 
only to those who had previously been apprentices of one of the 
Inns; but, as Lord Brougham observes, this is merely matter of 
usage, not of law. There is no law that prohibits the Queen 
from making any man she pleases a serjeant-at-law. Buller 
was made a judge and a serjeant long before he had ame 
through the sixteen years’ apprenticeship which is said to be a 


ever induced these societies to part with their character of inde- 
pendence. In the high prerogative days of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts attempts were occasionally made to use the Privy 
Council, and the judges, and even the Star Chamber, as the 
means of issuing orders as to their discipline. The interference 
was not greater than would unhesitatingly have been exercised by 
the same authority in the case of any private society of gentlemen 
in the realm. A record in Lincoln's Inn shows how, in one 
instance, the societies evaded a dispute with the Royal authority 
without admitting its right to interfere. They accepted some 
regulations sent to them by James I., the Privy Council, and the 
judges, but they took care to enter that they were “ orders 
agreed upon by the common and uniform consent of the Masters 
and Benchers, which orders proceeded first from His Majesty's 
special care and commandment, and were recommended to the 
Masters and Benchers by the grave advice and direction of all the 
judges.” 

: These few hints upon a subject which will well a much 
more extended inquiry may be sufficient to show that the cause of 
English freedom owes something to these voluntary societies 
men practising and studying the law. They taught the knowl 

of the free principles of the common law to a large number of the 
nobility et ntry of England. They supplied to the courts an 
independent Bar, and asserted the liberty of advocacy against the 
feudal principles which restricted it in the King’s Courts to officers 
appointed by the king. Had they not done so, it is impossible to 
say what use, in some period of English history, a have been 
made of the power of the Crown over a Fercodiaste constituted 
by the king’s writ. We are not sure that they d have done 
all this had they derived their existence from any charter of @ 
king. Under existing cireumstances, it may be well that the 
memory of these things should be recalled. The time, Last 
may be past when the acceptance of privileges conferred 
charter or Act of Parliament involves a surrender of indepen- 
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dence. Yet those who know the value of old associations may 
think that any apparent advantage might be dearly purchased 
by the slightest infringement of the absolute ind ence and 
self-government which for nearly seven centuries these societies 
have preserved. They may well feel a pride, after the passing of 
those centuries, in being still what they were at the commence- 
ment—“mere voluntary associations of men practising and studying 
the law.” Would it be well, either for the law or these societies, 
that they should lightly = with traditions which, once broken 
up, can never be recalled 


THE MYSTERIES OF MAY FAIR. 


OST of our readers will have encountered, in one or other of 

its numerous forms, a story which was greatly in request 

among the horror-mongers of the last generation. A belated 
traveller is attracted by a solitary light on a lonely common to an 
isolated inn, and asks for a night’s lodging. He is anything but 
favourably impressed by the ill-favoured Staguvany of the host, 
nor does the greedy glance which the hostess at once directs to 
his ring and chain exactly tend to reassure him. It is, moreover, a 
somewhat suspicious circumstance that while the key of his bedroom 
door cannot be induced, by any amount of persuasion, to do more than 
perform feeble revolutions which have apparently no connexion 
whatever with the lock, the bolt is in perfect preservation, and 


would be unexceptionable in every respect if it were only fastened | 


on the inside. However, he is far too tired to follow up 
his suspicions to any practical result; so, determined to take 
a charitable view of human nature, he unpacks his night- 


cap, and proceeds to take off his boots, This is an awful | 


moment for the uninitiated reader. The initiated, fortunately 
-for their nerves, know very well that no traveller ever found him- 
self, under such circumstances, on a lonely common unaccompanied 
by a faithful hound, however cunningly and unfeelingly the 
author may, for his own private purposes, have kept this fact in 
the background. The sagacious animal now suddenly becomes 
restless and uneasy, and at last, with low whimperings, begins to 
scratch at an invisible something on the floor. The traveller's 
curiosity is aroused. He takes up the tattered carpet, discovers a 
trap-door, opens it by an Herculean effort, and is at once almost 
knocked down by the foul rank smell which rushes up as from a 
human slaughter-house. With desperate courage he grasps the 
tallow-candle, descends a few steps, and, horror of horrors, sees 
that, as far as the eye can reach, an avenue of corpses in 
every stage of decomposition lines the vault of death. 
We may safely leave the sequel of the tale to the 
memory or tke imagination of our readers, and hasten to its 
application, The sleepy traveller is the British public; the den 
of death is an abyss of social and moral guilt, over which we 
have been too long sitting in ow unconscious night-caps; and the 
faithful hound is a “ London correspondent” of a contemporary 
which ministers weekly at fashion’s shrine. 

Perhaps we had better at once propitiate the fastidious reader, 
by assuring him that about the mystery which this sagacious 
animal has just discovered there is no smell of the charnel-house. 
Sin and wickedness are carefully deodorised now-a-days before 
they can get into print, as any one may see who has studied the 
modern novel. The most bigoted lover of antiquity cannot deny 
that modern fiction, however it may in most respects fall short of 
the classic standard, has turned out a very superior article in its 
model villain. He bears the same sort of relation to the 
villain of former times as the elegant and fragile ottoman, 
filled with flowers, and so deliciously adapted for a téle-d-téte, 
bears to the ponderous and powerful sofa— now, happily, be- 
coming extinct as the mammoth — from the rectangular recesses 
of which you would as soon think of carrying on a confi- 
dential conversation as of shouting out an offer of your hand and 
heart across Grosvenor Square. Formerly, the villain was either a 


scowling ruffian of slender intellect but giant frame, or a dwart | 


whose subtlety was in inverse proportion to his size. In either 
case, the depravity of the inner man was at once typified and 


revealed by the revolting ugliness of the exterior. There is | 


nothing of this sort to offend the eye in the modern villain. Le is 
a smiling, well-dressed man, of highly-eultivated intellect and 
winning address —a desirable acquisition, in fact, to any drawing- 
room. Quite recently we have gone a step further, and, by 
changing his sex and increasing as far as possible his attractiveness, 
have arrived at the last product of polished depravity—the charming 
murderess, beautiful and cruel as the tigress, somewhat after 
the Lady Audley type. This improvement is curiously illustrated by 
the contrast between the hideous hunchbacked Richard of Shake- 
speare, and the same graceful and accomplished hero as he adorns 
one of Bulwer’s novels. A modern Othello would stifle his wife 
with a pocket-handkerchief (carefully scented and of the finest 
cambric), and after calmly ringing the bell to tell Emilia that her 


mistress had fainted, would return, smiling and self-possessed, to the _ 


dining room, to press another glass of poisoned port upon Cassio. 
Campbell and Mr. Robert Montgomery might baw] themselves 
hoarse before Murder could now be induced to “bare his blood- 
stained arm.” It isn’t blood-stained, in the first place ; and in the 
second, Murder would now-a-days as soon think of tucking up his 
studded shirt-sleeves in the presence of strangers as of sitting y 
to dinner in a shooting-jacket or eating peas with a knife. He is 
aptly oe by the gentleman in Mrs. Jarvis’s waxwork show, 

tickled six wives to death, and whose homicidal weakness is 


decorously intimated, not by any thing so coarse and violentas dagger, 
bludgeon, or bloodstained arm, but by a gentle curve of the little 
finger, and a slight depression of the left eyelid. Bigoted antiquarians 
may indeed perhaps object that this combination of beauty and de- 
ravity, of all that is attractive in person with so m that is 
ideous in mind, is not in keeping either with nature or with the 
highest art; that the Greeks, for instanco—who are generally 
allowed to have been tolerably good judges of beauty, moral and 
os one word for both ; and that Plato even went se 
a3 to reduce them to the same principle. But it is obvious 
that they didn’t know everything at Athens, just as “they wern't 
up to everything down in Judee ;” and that if Plato had had the 
acumen of thinking in good honest Saxon, he would never have 
fallen into the vulgarism of which an English nursemaid is guilty 
when she tells a naughty boy that it is not “ pretty of him” to 
kick his brother’s shins. 

We must confess that sometimes, after reading a novel in the 
latest style, we have felt a vague sense of uneasiness, as the 
reflection has half dawned upon us, that, if there be even a mini- 
mum of truth in the theory that the novel is a picture of real life, 
the elegant assassin must be gradually becoming a national insti- 
tution. However, its perusal has usually reduced us to the sleepy 
and lethargic condition which so nearly proved fatal to the tired 
traveller; and, like him, we have taken lazy refuge from uncom- 
fortable forebodings in a charitable view of human nature. 
| Besides, it is possible for a man who is resolved not to give up 
without a struggle his peace of mind, to account for the phene- 
menon on less alarming grounds. The elerant assassin may be, 
after all, nothing more than the offspring of an unnatural alliance 
between the taste for romance, which exists in every age, and the 
taste for reality which especially characterises our own. Scott and 
Byron, the most popular romancers in the last generation, were en- 
couraged to carry their readers about everywhere, without any re- 
striction as to age or clime, and could, therefore, dress up their villains 
as smugglers, Greek pirates, or Highland freebooters. A reaction 
naturally set in; novel-readers got tired of wandering about the 
world, and the novelist was very plainly given to understand that, 
if he wished for speedy and remunerative popularity, he must keep 
clear of the middle ages and the Archipelago, and lay his scenes 
in the nineteenth century drawing-room. Still, as the taste for 
romantic horror, in the British breast at any rate, is perennial, and 
wholly independent of the caprices of fashion, the villain is quite 
as essential an elementas ever in the novelist’s suceess. But 
it is clear that he must be materially modified. If people will 
insist on having a hurricane in their horsepond, it must be 
a hurricane on improved principles. Without a sad violation 
of dramatic and social propriety, you cannot bring a common 
cut-throat, or tebacco-chewing smuggler, into the drawing-room. 
He must be properly cleaned, combed, and dressed for the oecasion, 
just as in Major Ponto’s establishment, Tummus, the stxble-bey, 

reaks out into buttons, and hands round cotfve in the drawing- 
room as Thomas the page. If Thomas is blessed with a mistress 
romantic as well as genteel, he is before long idealized inte 
Alphonso. Similarly, under the graceful and imaginative treat- 
ment of the lady novelist, villany gradually loses all its coarse 
repulsiveness, and, by a strictly logical and historical development, 
we arrive at the elegant assassin. 

It is, perhaps, only fair to confess that this comfortable con- 
clusion is rather shaken by revelations occasionally made 
in our police-sheet—as, for instance, by the evidence given not 
long since by Dr. Taylor. With a lofty serenity, worthy of the 
tall chemist in Pickwick who so philosophically resigned himself 
to the consequences likely to result from the impression on his 
boy’s mind that Epsom salts meant oxalic acid, and syrup of 
poppies meant laudanum, Dr. Taylor informed a British jury that 
secret poisoning was by no means so uncommon a hetero of 
domestic life as the vulgar in their innocence believed. The pubtie, 
| however, received the statement almost as stoically as it was 
| delivered, possibly because, as De Quincy puts it, “ newspapers 
are evanescent and too rapidly recurrent, and people cannot be 
trained to read the silent and shadowy in what, for the moment, 
is covered with the babbling garrulity of daylight.” Or possibly, 
they thought that it being expressly Dr. 'Taylor’s business to de- 
| tect poisons, he not unnaturally assumed their existence wherever 
| it could not be satisfactorily disproved, just as, by am earnest 
teetotaller, every event from the Crimean war to his cool’s 
unpunctuality is attributed to the lamentable prevalence of 
alcoholic drinks. At any rate, very little was said on the subject 
—certainly not enough to upset a foregone conclusion that the 
fashionable poisoner had not really any local habitation or London 

, but was only the after-supper creation of a novelist in 
search of sensation. 

Such is the dangerous delusion in which too many of us have, 
we fear, indulged. But happily the faithful and sagrcious hound 
las been on the watch, and now discovers to us—not, we trust, 
too late to prevent the utter dissolution of society—the awful 
abyss over which we have been dreamily moralizing. The “ London 
| Correspondent ”’—fortunately for the interests of mankind—had 
| the other day to review a novel belonging to the class we 

have been discussing. He finds that “its heroines, charming 
| young ladies of fashionable society, but, withal, a little too 
| fast, are described as poisoning people who annoy them, and 
| otherwise behaving in a way that Messalina or Lucrezia 
| Borgia might have envied.” The reviewer chivalruusly resents 
this libel upon the fashionable and the fair, and is even heroic 
| enough to comment on it to the publisher, who tells him that 
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the author “had sketched all these characters from life, and 
would be happy to give him their names and addresses if he 
chose.” Imagination recoils horror-stricken from the awful 
picture of London life which even this brief and business-like 
announcement conjures up. Why, at the very moment we write, 
these “ charming young ladies of fashionable society ” are perhaps 
sitting in the back drawing-room with the blinds carefully pulled 
down, preparing poisoned Valentines for favoured rivals or ob- 
noxious eldest sons incurably given over to reprobate celi- 
. In the nursery, their married sister may be doc- 
toring the treacherous and, alas! too tasteless caudle for 
wealthy godpapas, or working envenomed slippers for her 
nurious and aging spouse. The most dangerous feature 
in this thrilling tragedy is, that its Clytemnestras and Medeas are 
“fashionables.’” Woe betide the male population of Bloomsbury, 
if an impression once gets abroad that murder is regarded as one 
of the fine arts in Belgravia! Ladies who, in the cause of fashion, 
are ready to give their own bodies to be burned, are not likely in 
the same sacred cause to spare the bodies of their friends. What 
is now only ultra-fashionable will rapidly become universal, and 
the very foundations of society will S undermined. Who will 
dare to ask Messalina to dance if he cannot encircle her graceful 
form without risk of pricking his finger with a poisoned 
in? Who will not tremble to be left alone with Lucrezia 
rgia, if he knows that, like the female spider, she em- 
braces to destroy— that she will not hesitate to stab him to 
the heart with her crochet needle —and if he has every reason 
to suspect that the deep stain on her paper-knife, which he has 
hitherto innocently imagined to be red ink, is really the blood of 
her grey-haired grandsire? Besides, although the charming mur- 
deress is all the rage to-day, the fascinating murderer may be all 
the rage to-morrow; and as it is, he is by no means extinct. 
Unhappy men, therefore, who venture into society, must not only 
face alt these fearful risks, but, to noble minds, the deeper wrong of 
being themselves the objects of unjust suspicion. It will be very 
hard on a mild young gentleman, whose worst fault, perhaps, is a 
taste for innocent flirtation, to feel that, if he offers negus to a 
highl ——— and romantic young lady, he will be taken for 
a Bd-bloo ed poisoner, or, if he ventures remotely to hint at the 
pleasure it will give him to meet her by moonlight alone, for an 
assassin. 

It is heartily to be wished that the author of this silly 
story honestly believed these Messalinas and Borgias to be 
sketches from real life. If all novelists of the same school 
shared this delusion, and had temerity or folly enough to 
confess it, there would be some chance of their being speedil 
laughed out of sensation into common sense. Nor do we think 
such an illusion by any means impossible. A person who is 
determined to look at everything from a sensationist point of 
view can get melodrama out of a muffin. There is nothing, 
for instance, at all unnatural in Maggie Tulliver’s mistaking a 
very harmless gipsy for the Evil One; and though perhaps the 
majority of sensation novelists have less imagination than 
Maggie, and more experience, they have the advantage 
of a strong stimulus to invention supplied by their professional 
craving for whatever will afford momentary excitement, however 
improbable and unreal. It would be a very welcome reductio ad 
absurdum of their theories if they took to openly representing the 
figments of an unduly stimulated brain for the results of actual 
observation. The sooner sensation is sent back to the congenial 
atmosphere of Transpontine theatres the better. It is objection- 
able enough on esthetic grounds, for to dwell on the morbid and 
the exceptional is the most ignoble function of art. But it is, 
perhaps, still more objectionable on moral grounds. We do not 
merely mean that to invest a murderess with every charm of body 
and mind is, in the language of Sydney Smith, to “gild the gallows, 
and raise up splendid associations in favour of Nts hanged.” 
Every temptation from without presupposes another from within, 
and (due allowance being made for the imitative instinct which 
impels men to copy crime, and which is often used as an argument 
against the publication of police reports) there is not'in human 
yature any impulse to break the sixth commandment similar to 
those impulses which make it dangerous to trifle with other parts 
of the Decalogue. It is, indeed, true, that neither is there any 
innate impulse to suicide or ss as such, and yet that Goethe 
and Schiller managed respectively to make both these weak- 
nesses for a time fashionable. But it would be hard to 
press this objection against writers who, whatever may be 
the similarity between their choice of a subject and 
that of Goethe and Schiller, can fairly plead that their 
iveatment differs toto carlo, and that they have therefore every 
claim to be treated as comparatively innocuous. Our objections 
are based on other grounds. oung people — and, indeed, 
people who are old enough to know better— readily take their 
views of life from whatever novels — good, bad, or indifferent 
--they can get out of the circulating library. When, therefore, 
they find murder going on as a matter of course — not in the 
Archipelago, or the purlieus of Whitechapel, but among the 
‘.miliar scenes of their everyday life, the park, the opera, the ball- 
rvom— they unconsciously proportion their own moral standard to 
what they imagine to be the standard of so many of their neighbours, 
and think it a proof of Pharisaical ostentation to carry virtue to an 


unfashionable excess. It seems mere prudery and affectation to 
strain at the tenth commandment while your neighbour is | 
swallowing the sixth, or to be squeamish about taking away a | 
character where there are so many ready to take a life. In the | 


religious novel we find exactly the opposite extreme. It thunders 
whenever a Jew eats pork, The heaviest retribution visits the 
slightest infringement of the moral code. Don’t Care is devoured 
by lions for putting out his tongue at his little sister. In the 

eir of Redch e—which is probably the most favourable, and cer- 
tainly the most popular specimen we could select of the semi-secta- 
rian novel—Laura is dragged through endless misery and perplexi 
for concealing from her parents a sort of half engagement wi 
Philip, based only upon the possible continuance eir mutual 
regard. We do not wish to defend her conduct, but we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that, from a broader point of view than that taken 
by Miss Yonge, the punishment is altogether disproportioned to 
the crime. However, this extreme—though, we think, decidedly 
objectionable—is, in Aristotelian phraseology, less opposed than 
the other to the true mean, and, far worthier in its origin, is in 
its results neither so pernicious nor so absurd, 


THE STRATEGICAL POSITIONS OF THE CONTENDING 
ARMIES IN AMERICA. 


| ty is no easy matter to follow up and understand the movements 
of the various armies engaged at the present time either in 
the attack or defence of the Confederate States. The extent of 
country over which these armies operate, the vast distances which 
separate the various strategical points, and the imperfect information 
which reaches us —information rendered more imperfect by the 
wilful falsehoods of the newspapers and the unmilitary despatches of 
the generals—render the study of the present campaign especiall 
perplexing. Add to these ditliculties the want of good ma po | 
the confusion of ideas apt to arise in the mind of one who has not 
visited a country so different from any in Europe—a country 
which shows signs of the highest and lowest state of civilization, 
railways and steamers passing through tracts of land as large as 
some European kingdoms, but which are still almost untrodden by 
the foot of man. As far as we can, let us try, by following out 
the rules of strategy, to form some idea of the plans of the Federal 
generals in their attacks on the Confederacy, and of the means taken 
to frustrate those attacks. At the present moment, the campaign in 
the West possesses greater interest than that which was, until 
lately, so eagerly watched in Virginia. The movements of the 
several armies, as arranged at the War Office at Washington, 
appear to have for their object a combined attack on the States 
lying to the east of the Mississippi both from the north and 
the south—the bases of operation being, in the one case, the lines 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, and in the other, the seaboard, 
New Orleans, and the southern portion of the Mississippi. The 
expeditions against portions of Arkansas, and the military opera- 
tions in Texas, although of importance, especially the capture of 
Galveston by General Macgruder, do not bear upon the grand plan 
of the campaign. ‘The first main point aimed atin these expeditions 
appears to be the opening of the Mississippi. This is important, 
not only for commerce and for the ose of connecting the 
conquered province of Louisiana with the Western States, but 
also as a means of securing the wavering loyalty of those 
States, by restoring to them the channel of trade with Europe. It 
is important also as cutting off the communication between the 
Confederate States on the right bank and those on the left bank 
of the river, and thus weakening the armies of the Confederacy 
both in men and supplies. The carrying out of this plan appears 
to have been entrusted to the armies descending the river from 
Memphis, and to those ascending it from New Orleans. The 
second point would seem to be the invasion of Alabama, to be 
effected by two armies—one operating from the Ohio with an 
intermediate base at Nashville, the other dependent on the 
capture of Mobile, and the opening up of the Alabama and 
Tombeckbe rivers. The success of these expeditions would 
effectually separate the Confederate States into two 

would also place in the possession of the Federals some of the 
most productive portions of the cotton-growing districts. The scale 
on which these efforts are planned is, indeed, a great one, but 
the difficulties of carrying them out are almost insurmountable, and 
may be classed as follows:—1st. the enormous extent of country 
over which the armies are intended to act; 2nd. the difficulty of 
combining land and sea operations; 3rd. the still greater difficulty 
of a simultaneous movement being executed by armies between 
which there can be no communication, or one so circuitous as to be 
valueless. To oppose these armies, the Confederates have fewer men 
and less material than their adversaries, especially as regards naval 
means of warfare; but they have a united population, a country 
peculiarly adapted for defence, and the advantage of operating on 
interior lines, which afford them an opportunity of engaging the 
attacking armies in detail. 

We will now endeavour to trace out the movements of the 
three attacking armies from the North. The easternmost, under 
the command of General Rosencranz, is now operating south of 
Murfreesborough, with its primary base on the Ohio, connected 
with its second base, viz. Nashville, by the lines of communication 
of the Louisville and Nashville rail and the Cumberland river. The 
doubtful success at Murfreesborough appears to have been followed 
by no further advance, and the news Abtely received of the 


line of communication between the army and Nashville ing 
ened by Confederate troops near Charlotte ; and on the Hardin Pike, 
only twelve miles from Nashville, we hear of boats laden with stores 
for the Federal army being destroyed on the Cumberland river. The 
points aimed at by General Rosencranz would 
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which passes through Northern Alabama, and posibly the upper | 


course of the Tennessee river. However, we already hear of the | 


indefatigable General Morgan being in Kentucky, and thus threaten- | 


ing the lines of communication between Nashville and the Ohio. The 
farther the invading armies advance, the greater do their difficulties | 
become. Lines of railway are easily cut, and the Northern armies 
are ill supplied with cavalry and _ troops capable of moving 
rapidly on threatened points. The hostile feeling of the inhabitants 
to the Federals is likewise a great source of strength to their 
antagonists. Opposed to General Rosencranz was General Bragg, 
who is now superseded by General Longstreet. General Bragg, 
although a soldier, has rendered himself unpopular with the 
Southerners by the ill success of his autumnal campaign in 
Kentucky, and by his almost too great strictness in enforcing 
discipline among the Volunteers. The line of rail running east 
and west through the northern portion of Alabama may be said 
to be the base of operation of this army, and its branches to 
Nashville their lines of communication. General Lee has been 
able to send reinforcements from the army on the Rappahannock, in 
consequence of the victory gained over the Federals at Fredericks- 
burg; and it is said that thirteen brigades, or about thirty-three 
thousand men, have already arrived with General Longstreet in Ten- 
nessee. This is the first independent command which General 
Longstreet has held. He has distinguished himself greatly in the 
several operations in Virginia, including those against Generals 
M‘Clellan and Pope, as also the later one against General Burn- 


side. 

The second t attacking army of the Federals is under the 
command of General Grant. ntil recently, its base was at 
Columbus on the Mississippi, a short distance Setowr Cairo, and its 
line of communication was the rail from there to Holly Springs. 
It appears inconceivable that, for a long period, no communication 
was opened between General Grant's -quarters near Holly 
Springs, and those of General Sherman at Memphis ; but such was 
the case, and consequently the long line of communication between 
Holly Springs and Columbus was daily in dan r of being cut. 
Forming a portion of General Grant's army, but almost, from 
distance and isolation, a detached command, is the expeditionary 
force formerly under General Sherman but now under M‘Clernan, 
which latterly attacked and was defeated at Vicksburg, and 
by its defeat greatly influenced the movements of the army 
under General Grant. The plan arranged between the two 
commanders appears to have been for General Grant to 
advance down the line of rail towards Grenada, whilst 
General Sherman, by an attack on Vicksburg, was to draw off a 
portion of the forces opposed to General Grant for its defence, and, 
if successful in the attack, would consequently threaten the line of 
retreat of the remainder. The first = of the plan ap to 
have succeeded, for, previous to the attack, General Grant 
advanced beyond Oxford on the road to Grenada, onl however, 
to retreat on the repulse of General Sherman. This part of 
the country comprised in the State of Mississippi is peculiarly 
difficult for an invading army to operate in. A very large 
portion is uncleared forest, intersected by bayous or swamp 
streams, tributaries of the Yazoo river. General Sherman’s at 
on Vicksburg would seem to have depended in a great measure 
on the co-operation of the fleet of gunboats from the Southern 
Mississippi; but this plan was disconcerted by the successful 
manner in which Port Hudson withstood the attack, and thereby 
prevented the flotilla from ascending the river, as was the 
case last summer. The retreat of General Sherman rendered 
that of General Grant necessary, as, by means of the rail from 
Vicksburg through Jackson, the forces liberated from the defence 
of Vicksburg would soon have concentrated in front of Grant. 
The safety of Vicksburg also allows of reinforcements bemg 
sent from thence to Port Hudson. The town of Vicksburg, which 
has now acquired the honour of twice repulsing the Federal 
forces, stands on the left bank of the Mississippi, below a sharp bend 
made by the river. It is built on high ground, and surrounded 
by hills and ravines, the capabilities of which for the purposes of 
defence have been taken advantage of. The batteries which com- 
mand the river front are placed above and below the town. 
Those above are in such a position as to command the river 
above the bend, whilst those below command the ground 
on the opposite bank, where in the summer the Federals 
were encamped, and where they endeavoured to cut a canal, in 
order to turn the waters of the Mississippi into anew channel, and 
thus isolate the town of Vicksburg from the river. They were 
enabled to do this in consequence of the cover afforded by a thick 
wood, which grew on the point of land, and screened the 
troops engaged in the work from the fire of the batteries. This 
pets. has been cleared away. A curious instance of the 
inefficiency of artillery fire, when directed by ory toe 
gunners from long ranges, was shown at the first bombard- 
ment of Vicksburg. For six weeks the town was bom- 
barded by two fleets of gunboats, one fleet lying above, and the 
other below the town. There were no casemates, and but little 
cover for the defenders, yet only fifteen men were killed. The Con- 
federate armies in front of General Grant and General M‘Clernan 
are under the immediate command of General Joe Johnston, 
to whom the whole Western district has been allotted. Under 
him is General Pemberton, who commands the district of the 
Mississippi, whilst Generals Van Dorn and Price, both of whom 


are thought highly of, are Generals of Division under General 


After a consideration of the campaign in Tennessee and_the 
Mississippi, the balance of success must be conceded to the Con- 
federates. The battles at Murfreesborough were indecisive, whilst 
the attack on Vicksburg was a failure, necessitating the re- 
treat of Generals Grant and Sherman. The rumour of General 
M‘Clernan’s success on the Arkansas river, if confirmed, would 

et have no influence on the main objects of the campaign. 

ven if the news of the renewal of the attack on Vicksb 
should prove true, the prestige acquired by the last pheronser | 
defence will give additional strength to the Confederates. No 
account has as yet reached us of the movements of General 
Banks and Admiral F; t from New Orleans, beyond a 
rumour of the repulse of the latter from Port Hudson. The 
expeditionary forces designed to attack from the seaboard do not 
— to have performed their part of the work, and the diffi- 
culties and dangers of bringing other ironclad gunboats, besides 
the unfortunate Monitor, along the Atlantic coast, may be so 
- - delay or prevent the execution of the intended at on 

obile. 

Mobile is defended at the mouth of the long bay which stretches 
+ dar about forty miles to the town, by Forts Gaines and Morgan. 

e intricate nature of the navigation at the head of the bay, the 
shallowness of the waters, and the batteries erected and carefully 
concealed in the woods in-shore, or placed on small islands at the 
mouths of the channels, are, however, its true defences. Passing up 
the line of coast, we find the Federal troops occupying Pensacola, 
a portion of the country lying between Savannah and Charlest 
Newbern, in North Carolina, and also the town of Norfolk an 
Fortress Monroe, with detachments from the latter place at York 
Town and Williamsburg. The news received by a recent mail 

aks of a great naval expedition to be directed against Charleston. 

ut Charleston is well prepared with defences both on the land 
and sea side, and is far better able to resist attack than she was a 
few months ago. Among others, Forts Moultrie and Sumter guard 
the entrance to the harbour, and lines of earthworks surround the 
town on the land side. Forests and swamps, however, afford even 
better guarantees than earthworks for an efficient defence. General 
Beauregard, an old engineer officer, and fully essing the con- 
fidence of the troops, is in command. From Newbern also 
preparations are said to be making for a combined land and sea 
attack on Wilmington, and also for an expedition to cut the 
Wilmington and Richmond rail at the Weldon junction. General 
Gustavus Smith, who commands at Wilmington, is an officer of 
the old United States army, and a great personal friend of General 
M‘Clellan. He succeeded General Johnston in the command of the 
Confederate army on the Chickahominy when that officer was 
wounded, and has since held the position of military Governor of 
Richmond. He is considered an able officer. Political rather than 
strategical reasons seem to have originated the scheme of these 
operations. A falling Government must be bolstered up by an 
immediate success, and the capture of Charleston, “the prime 
mover of Secession,” might serve for a short time to effect this 
object. The country in the vicinity of Richmond is so well under- 
stood, and has so often been the theatre of operations during the 
war, that it is almost unnecessary to speak of the strategic position 
of the armies on the or eegenne Conflicting rumours seem 
to indicate some movement being again made by General Hooker, 
who has succeeded General Burnside in command; but the dis- 
organization of the army of the Potomac would render success 
in any offensive operation most improbable; and, happily for that 
army, the state of the weather has afforded an excuse for delay. 
— that army to have crossed the Rappahannock, there 
would still be the Pamunkey and Chickahominy rivers to cross 
before Richmond could be reached, and one of these rivers proved 
a fatal barrier to the Federal army when it was better organized 
than it is now, and under a far superior commander than General 
Hooker. General Hooker is an officer of the old United States 
army; he served in the Mexican campaigns, and has held hi 
commands during the present war. He has shown co in the 
field, but has not any of the qualities of a great general. The Con- 
federates have usually had the advantage during the war of acting on 
interior lines—not only interior lines in point of distance, but also in 
point of time. Railroads have been found to be of the greatest service 
in defensive war, and their importance has been proved by the fact 
that lines of rail, —— cities, have been the objects of stra- 
tegic movements. Still it is a cause of regret with the Confede- 
rates that —_— importance was not attached to providing means 
for naval defence, both on the ocean and also for river and harbour 
navigation. The superiority of the Federals at sea and in the 
rivers has afforded them means of moving and supplying their 
armies which no land communication could do. In fact, during 
this war, railways seem to have been especially applicable for 
defensive, and rivers for offensive purposes. 

It is difficult to prophesy as to the course which a country such as 
America will take—a country where change comes so rapidly, and 
where contradictions are so startling; but the late disasters 
suffered by the Federal troops, joined to the great changes which 
have occurred during the last few months in the political feelings 
of the majority of the people of the Northern States, would lead 
one to think that the war cannot continue much longer. In 
March and May the term of service of a rtion of the troops 
will expire. Can these men be replaced y Vebatems? Or, if 
conscription should be necessary to raise troops, will the population 
submit to it? 
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COMMERCTAL CHRISTIANITY. 


‘HE Young Men’s Christian Association held its Annual Meet- 
ing at Exeter Hall on Tuesday evening, under the agree | 

of the Earl of Shaftesbury. An association which describes itse 
as “a commercial home mission” is a feature of English life not 
unworthy of attentive study. Why is it that the external aspect 
of the religion of the English commercial classes is almost in- 
variably grotesque? Why should the report of an association 
which 1s shrewdly and ea goa | managed for a praiseworthy 
object be found on perusal to be full of passages which excite 
ridicule instead of sympathy? Perhaps it is one of the ordained 
trials of the commercial Christian to be laughed at by what he 
would call “the world.” If this trial be for his 
congratulated upon possessing a singular talent for provoking it. 
Ifa young man in a commercial house joins the Association, it 
might be said in worldly language that he is likely to prove 
steady and trustworthy; but in the curious technical diction of 
these reports, he would be described as “having given satis- 
factory proofs of having been born again.” His progress towards 
the “conversion” which makes him eligible for member- 
ship under Rule 7 of the Association would be recapitulated 
for the encouragement of those “who watch for souls at the 
Bible-classes,” in something like the following terms :—*“ The con- 
version of some of his friends hegan to make that young man rather 


anxious about his soul. On Sunday afternoon he attended a Bible- | 


class which did not interest him much; but at the close of the 
‘engagements’ he met a friend, who in a pointed manner asked 
him about the state of his soul. Another friend, following on 
the same side, urged the importance of salvation; and these 
faithful words were blessed, &c.”” The narrator of the history 
which we have thus abridged remarks that in almost all the cases 
of conversion which have come under his notice, the instrumen- 
tality apparently most blessed has been “ personal conversation.” 
How this writer comes to know that his fellow clerks have been 
converted, and “ have obtained pardon and peace,” he does not 
explain; but he speaks with as much confidence and precision as 
if he were reporting the quality of a bale of goods which he 
had examined for his employers, The convert is warranted 
genuine, and fit for Association purposes. Another writer states 
that he is in a house of business which employs thirteen clerks, 
among whom only three are Christians, and only himself is a 
member of the Christian Association. There are, however, 
“agencies” at work for the spiritual improvement of the un- 
christian majority of clerks. Lectures, “ generally of a religious 
tone,” are given—it is not said by whom or upon what—and there 
is hope of a weekly prayer-meeting. In another house of business 
there are “agencies,” and “ the altar of the household is erected 
by our employers” —or, in plainer words, prayers are read by one 


of the partners in the morning. Another correspondent states | rovid ter 
| and he is assisted in his applications for employment. This is # 


that “Christians in the General Post Office continue to meet 
for prayer,” and the Association is invited to rejoice at the 
appointment of a missionary to the letter-carriers, A clerk 
in an office writes that he has few opportunities of speaking on 
religious subjects duriug business hours, but he persuaded a fricnd 
to come to the reading-room of the Association, where that friend 
“received such light on the plan of salvation” as to become a happy 
member of the Church, This clerk further states, that “as an 


» he may be | 


A gay young man was passing along Regent-street one Sabbath evening 
during Tat summer, on his way to the Park, and was induced by the efforts 
of the tract-distributors to attend the Devotional Meetings. Soon after he 
became a most useful member and an exemplary teacher in one of our large 
Metropolitan Sabbath Schools. He has been heard to declare subsequently, 
that he was led to decision through the instrumentality of a tract. 


There are many careless saunterers along Regent-street whom a 
“working believer” might take in hand, if he really wanted 
work, and whose conversion, if it could be effected with com- 
pleteness and despatch, would be highly creditable to the Chris~ 
tianizing machinery. 

Speaking profanely, we should say that the course of Lames. | 
at these Branches must be tedious and dreary beyond the power 
human nature to endure. Fifteen regular prayer-meetings are held 
every week in the rooms of the North-west Branch. If any young. 
man's attention should begin to flag under this heavy course 
prayer, there are Bible classes and devotional and mission 
meetings to give variety to the spiritual labours of the wee 
Perhaps a better means of rendering the proceedings tolerable is 
suggested by the statement that several of the fifteen prayer- 
meetings are open to both sexes. It is added that “many 
signal and precious answers” have here proved the power of 
prayer. The South London Branch so far concedes to human 
weakness as to take account of bodily as well as_ spiritual 
necessities. “The Bible-class is attended on the average by thirty, 
some ten or twelve of whom remain to tea.” There is a corre- 
sponding society in Belgium which appears to be aware that neither 
/ anxiety about one’s own nor about any other person’s soul cam 

indefinitely postpone the question whether there is anything in 

the house to eat or drink. A breakfast on one day, and “a@ 

fraternal meal” on another, are mentioned in the programme of 
_ an annual meeting of Christian Young Men held at Antwerp. The 
German Associations keep prominently in view useful objects of 
exertion which we may suspect are not entirely lost sight of by 
their high-flying brethren in England. To provide a Christian 
home for travelling young men, the Branch either establishes 
a lodging-house “ or at least forms a contract with a Christian inn- 
keeper.” We wish that any Branch, home or foreign, which knows 
where to find a Christian innkeeper, would be so good as to publish 
his address, for the information of travellers who are sensitive on 
the subject of hotel bills. Is there, we should like to know, a Chris- 
tian innkeeper anywhere within a mile of Charing Cross? If not, we 
would venture to suggest that a Christian Hotel Company Limited 
would possess sufficient novelty to stimulate the somewhat sated 
appetite of the commercial world for speculations which seek 
to promote the comfort and happiness of mankind while securing 
to the shareholders a ten-per-cent. dividend. Among the 
practical German allies of the Association, a Christian Yo 
Man not only gets his “ conversion ” properly anthenticated, 
but board and lodging are provided for him on moderate terms, 


“ personal presentation of the Gospel” which we should expect to 
find highly efficacious. It is yet another manifestation of the 
German character that, “according to the word of Scripture ‘sin 
and play unto the Lord,’ many branches have formed brass bands, 
which are stated to have given a peculiar charm to the annual 


individual,” he has derived the greatest profit from the Asso- | 


ciation. Another young man, “ undecided as to religion, but 
studiously inclined,” was attracted by the reading-room and 
library with the best result. A youth has been induced by ihe 
Bible-classes, devotional meetings, and other “ agencies” of the 
Association, “ to decide for the Saviour.” Another correspondent 
appears to be exceptionally gifted with common-sense, for he 
writes that his experience has taught him that good is more per- 
manent when gradually brought about, which is very nearly the 
same thing as saying that sudden conversion by means of a pointed 


meetings, Even at the Central Institution in London there is a 
class for singing, and there are also classes for the study of languages 
and other Teamohes of useful knowledge, as well as a library, 
reading-room, &c. We should think that this institution offers 
many advantages to an unmarried clerk or warehouseman in the 
city ; and if the machinery for “ bringing the truth to bear ” — 


_ the minds of subscribers were not kept in quite such perfect o 


the premises of the Association in Aldersgate-street would be a 
asap and profitable place of resort for young men who 
ave no comfortable home in which to spend their evenings. 


Our only objection to the me of the institution would 


| that, between faithful watchers at the Bible-classes, and affec- 


uestion as to the state of the soul ensures eligibility for the | 


é iation, but not necessarily for Heaven. 

As the result of a year’s labour, the Report is able to speal: of 
“forty known cases of religious decision.” It contains checring 
sub-reports from the various branches of the Association. We are 

icularly gratified to learn that the West Branch furnishes a 
full supply of tracts for the benefit of unchristian young men who 
may happen to walk up Regent-street on Suhiday afternoons. 
Those engaged in this work meet at the rooms of the Branch in 
Great Marlborough-street, and “ after secking a blessing on their 
self-denying eflort,” they circulate tracts in the leading thorough- 


fares, Jf it were not the invariable habit of these Christian | 


Young Men to praise themselves, we should have thought it 
odd to find them calling the distribution of tracts a “ self- 
denying effort.” We hope that, in future, gentlemen who receive 
tracts, in Regent-street on Sunday afternoons will bear in mind 
that a large supply of “agencies” is kept constantly on hand in 


the immediate vicinity fur their apie improvement. One of | 


the lamp-posts in Regent-street has at present affixed to it a 
metal plate, which informs those who are physically dirty wheze 
they may get a bath. We should like to see another lamp-post 
bearing an invitation to the morally unclean to betake them- 
selve to a Bible-class, where they may assist. at “ engagements,” 
and may be asked pointed questions about their souls, and may 


tionate but troublesome questioners in the reading-room, a man 
could not call his soul his own there. It is the universal activity 
of such associations, and their determination “to be lights to the 
world in general,” and to “ sustain the work of revival,” that renders 
them a burden instead of a blessing to the age. No doubt even 
the waiter who brings the coffee at the institution would have an 
eye to the spiritual prospects of a new customer, and wo 
adroitly intimate to him the hours of the prayer-meetings, and 
otherwise accelerate his progress towards “decision.” It would 
be quite regular for the waiter thus to try his missionary skill, and 
quite natural for him to think that he had succeeded. If he did 
so think, the next annual report would probably find a place for 
the waiter’s statement “that he had reason to believe that 
a customer had, through his instrumentality, been led to Christ.” 
At the meeting held last Tuesday, only portions of the Report for 
1862 were read, and therefore we have drawn our illustrations of 
the proceedings of the Association from the printed Report of the 
previous year. The speeches at the meeting insisted much upon 
the benefit to commerce of being united with religion. We 
that this alliance is not one of reciprocal advantage, for it is un- 
deniable that, under the management of the Association, religi 
supported by commerce is made to appear ridiculous. The 
of Shaftesbury and Canon Stowell, we believe, have long since 


_ found out thatit is easiest to speak on what occupies the mind, 


ultimately deserve to be enumerated among “lmown cases | 
of religious decision” at the next meeting oi the Association. | against allowing their faith to be undermined by Bishop Colenso’s 


The story of such a swift. conversion would 


told in the Report 
nearly as follows :— 


| 


accordingly they warned the Christian Young Men emphati 


heresies. Perhaps they thought that arithmetical criticisms om 
the Pentateuch would have a dangerous fascination for the 
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commercial mind. If, indeed, the Christian Young Men of London 
are liable to no greater = om fallings-away than those of 
listening to cavilling Biblical critics, and slackening their attend- 
ance at Ragged Schools, then our conception of London life is 
quite erroneous. But — Lord Shaftesbury and his friends 
want a little of that practical good sense which is shown by their 


German correspondents, 


THE VOLUNTEERS—THEIR POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


Fg the various competitors for a slice of Mr. Gladstone’s 

anticipated surplus, the Volunteers, backed as they are by 
the Report of a Royal Commission in their favour, are not likely 
to be the least forward or persevering in the advocacy of their 
claims. The Secretary of State for War has already announced his 
intention to adopt substantially the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. Assuming that the Volunteer force maintains its present 
strength, and that the public aid which it at present receives is 
continued, the indorsement by the House of Commons of the 
additional capitation grants recommended by the Royal Commission 
would involve an aggregate annual expenditure of some hundreds 
of thousands. And though this amount may, after all, fall con- 
siderably short of the cost of a single iron-plated frigate—though 
it will perhaps be little more than one-fiftieth of the gross 
sum voted for military purposes in last year’s Army Estimates— 
it will, nevertheless, occasion no surprise to the friends of the 
Volunteer movement if the application of a large sum in the 
form of a direct pecuniary grant to the support of their cause 
should be deemed to challenge a minute and jealous investiga- 
tion at the hands of Parliament. We are certain that there is 
nothing in such an inquiry for the Volunteers to fear. 

The Volunteer “revival” of the spring of 1859 has now nearly 
weathered its fourth winter, and has passed, during the period of its 
existence, through nearly all the vicissitudes of triumph and disap- 
pointment, flattery and indifference, which are the invariable lot of 
all“popularmovements,” civil and martial, secularand religious, in a 
free country. But since the circulars of General Peel four years ago 
notified to the Lord-Lieutenants of counties the willingness of the 
then Government to accept offers of service from Volunteer Corps 
under the Act of 1804, the relations of the Executive to the vast 
force which has since been called into existence have gradually 
but entirely changed. The War Department, which in the first 
instance simply undertook to be the channel through which the 

mtaneous services of her loyal subjects should be conveyed to 
eir Sovereign, and the official instrument by which their patriotic 
impulses should be regulated and controlled, became the originator 
of a military organization which the framers of the old Volunteer 
Act never contemplated, and the distributor of an annual public 
grant which the Ministry, in adopting that Act as the basis of their 
circulars in 1859, by no means encouraged the Volunteers to expect. 
Meanwhile, the rights and duties of a force which (as appears 
from the returns of strength given in the Appendix to the Report 
of the Volunteer Commission) now numbers upwards of 160,000 
enrolled members of all arms, have been set forth from time to 
time in a miscellaneous series of departmental regulations, orders, 
circulars, and memoranda issued in the form of instructions from 
the War-Office. How far these edicts may harmonize or conflict 
‘with the provisions of the Volunteer Act of George IIL, the inter- 
weaving of repealed regulations with those by which they were 
‘wholly cancelled, or partially modified, renders it difficult to 
decide; but, in the interest of those Volunteers who may have 
other duties to discharge than the reconciliation of conflicting laws, 
it is to be hoped that the interval of rest which the Circular sus- 
nding the formation of new Corps, issued on the 2oth of last 
mber, will afford to the Volunteer Department of the War- 
‘Office, may be employed in a ying and shortening the code 
under which the affairs of the Volunteers are now administered. 
But, whatever may be the intentions of the War Department in 
this respect, it is certain that in some form or other—whether in 
that of Revised Minutes on military discipline, constructed on the 
principle of — by results, or in that of a Volunteer Act 
Amendment Bill—the views of Her Majesty’s Government must 
shortly be announced, and the decision of the House of Commons 
invited, not only on the recommendations of the Royal Commission, 
but on the general policy to be pursued in the future dealings of 
the Executive with a force the continued existence of which 
depends on an early and statesmanlike solution of the various 
‘problems involved in its administration. 

There are certain points connected with what we used to call 
the Volunteer “movement” (though, since the recent Circular 
suspending its further progress, this designation may be no longer 
appropriate), on which a tolerable unanimity of opinion has been 
attained during the last four years. All Englishmen (not except- 
ing even the author of the Zhree Panies) agree, we should hope, in 
appreciating the value of a Volunteer force, and in wishing at 
‘some sacrifice to maintain it as a school for the exercise and cul- 
‘tivation of those loyal instincts which, without discipline, are in 
the hour of danger unavailable. The contempt with which the 
awkward elementary ces of the Volunteers, coupled as 
a were with rather extravagant pretensions, were, 
in the early stages of the movement, sometimes regarded by officers 
of the regular army, is now good-naturedly suppressed in those rare 
instances in which it might still be justified. The lively and boyish 


controversies of Clothing Committees between the advocates of 


Brey, green, and scarlet, have subsided, as the dilettanti dropped 


out of the ranks, and left those who were in earnest to do the work. 
The inaccurate and invidious contrasts which were sometimes 
weakly attempted between the paid Volunteers of 1803 and the 
unpaid Volunteers of our own time are heard no more since a 
closer investigation of these historical parallels has revealed to us 
the real truth. We have now learnt that the 400,000 men who 
from 1803 to 1808 rejoiced in the title of “ Volunteers ” were 
commanded by colonels who, on every drill day, thought it no 
scorn to accept a shilling sy for their men and a guinea for 
themselves, and condescended to draw in six years some ten 
millions sterling of actual pay from the public Treasury. However 
willing the Volunteers of the present day may be to be relieved 
from the establishment expenses of their corps, there is absolute 
unanimity on one subject—that under no consideration will they 
accept any remuneration for their services. On this and on 
other points, the general harmony of opinion which was 
so recently exhibited by the evidence of the fifty-one 
Volunteer officers who were examined by the Royal Com- 
mission, is in itself a very satisfactory proof of the soundness 
of an undertaking the chief promoters of which are on 
great questions of principle so cordially united. That the wit- 
nesses representing the interests of town corps should have all 
agreed in asking for “ head-quarters,” “ storehouses,” and 
“ranges,” as the things they most needed, at the public cost, and 
that the officers of rural corps should, on their behalf, have 
demanded journey-money for brigade and battalion drills—and that 
both classes should have pressed on the Commission the expediency 
of providing uniforms for their needy effectives—proves, of course, 
nothing more than that the Volunteers knew what they wanted, 
and did not scruple to ask for it. But it is impossible to 
peruse the 200 pages of evidence to which we allude without 
deriving an impression of the heartiness and zeal with which 
these gentlemen (altogether apart from their unanimity on financial 
points) have undertaken the work on which they are engaged. 

As to the nature and extent of their own necessities, the Volun- 
teers themselves will probably be admitted on all hands to be the 
best judges. On the rents of rifle-ranges, the wages of drill 
instructors, and the chasm between their assets and liabilities, 
which the falling-off of voluntary subscriptions muy have left to 
be filled up by a national subsidy, they are certainly entitled to a 
respectful lee But they must bear in mind (and we believe 
that, out of the 160,c0o enrolled Volunteers, 159,999 are quite 
ready to acknowledge) that they cannot accept the assistance of 
the State without surrendering all claim to a measure of inde- 

ndence which would be inconsistent with the development of 

iscipline. Even without any addition to the votes which are 
annually passed for expenses incurred on Volunteer account, the 
indirect aid which has, almost from the first, been accorded would 
involve the same consequences. We may, indeed, go much further 
than this, and say that, without giving a shilling of pecuniary aid, 
the Government would have been entitled, and indeed bound, to 
interfere, and claim the supreme direction of an armed force of 
160,000 men. Technically, the permission to organize and to 
drill was only granted on condition of accepting the restraints of 
the old Volunteer Act, and taking the oath of military allegiance ; 
and beyond all merely technical considerations, there is a ye | 
and necessity of the highest kind in keeping a powerful 
force in subordination to the military department of the Executive. 
The principle, indeed, has never heen questioned by any Volunteer 
in his senses; and the dread porare a by afew that an increase of 
Government aid must mean a serious addition to Government in- 
terference, may be quieted by the reflection that the War-Office 
will not regulate its action on the notion of insisting on so much 
control in return for so much money, but will do as it has hitherto 
done—namely, interfere just so far as is necessary for the discipline 
and efficiency of the Volunteers, and no further. The only special 
regulations which the proposed capitation grant will call for, 


beyond what would be otherwise requisite, will be those which 
may be laid down for the purpose of insuring that every Volunteer 
on whose account a t is made shall be as efficient a soldier as 
can fairly be expected of a civilian who has other matters besides 
his rifle and his company to absorb his time. For the most part, 
the Commission have, on the best evidence, decided what the test 
of efficiency ought to be, and certainly no Volunteer will complain 
that too much is asked of him. One point, however, is left open 
by the Report, which, among other tests, requires each Volunteer 
to go through such a course of musketry instruction as the War- 
Office shall prescribe. This, it is said, has been interpreted 
as annual course of musketry and it 
is reported that the suggestions on the subject which have come 
_ from the excellent school at Hythe are such as may possibly dis- 
qualify nine-tenths of the force. It is certain that in no quarter 
| is there a greater disposition to do ample justice to the Volunteers 
than at Hythe; but it would be a fatal error to that regu- 
| lations which are applicable to the regular army will be equally in 
| place for Volunteers who have but little leisure time to spare. If 
| the busy men of the force are not to earn their guineas, the grant 
will prove a mockery and a delusion. All that musketry instruc- 
tion is wanted for is that the men should learn to shoot; and 
when once the art has been acquired, it is idle to insist on an 
| annual repetition of elementary instruction. A man does not want 
to learn his alphabet once in every twelve months, especially if the 
| study involves a serious loss of valuable time. The true theory 
| of training is instruction for recruits, and practice for old hands ; 
| and in musketry practice we of course include the Hythe system of 


‘muscular training kmown as position-drill, no less than 
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firing at the target. All the rest is the merest lusage 
be ne once it has been learned; and to teach an Samaiond shot, 
once in every year, how to aim at a dummy target, is something 
like calling on a first-rate penman to keep his hand in order by an 
annual course of pothooks and hangers. The real mischief of any 
unnecessary conditions of this kind is, that Volunteers cannot be 
got to do anything which ey to be useless. They will give 
up any amount of time to drill or practice, but no promise of 
p: Ba ds money will induce them to waste hours in pretending 
to learn afresh what they already know as well as their teachers. 
Anything bordering on a pedantic reproduction of the army 


regulations in these matters will simply render the grant nuga- 


tory; and we hope we may trust the good sense of the War- 
Office to accept the very obvious maxim of insisting on a course 
of elementary instruction only for recruits, and contenting them- 
selves, as to the rest, with a certain amount of practice, and with 
the best test of all—their performance at the target. If this 
apparently small matter is adjusted on a rational footing, there 
will be no disposition on the part of the Volunteers to murmur at 
any amount oft control which the War-Office, acting in the spirit 
which has hitherto animated it, may think necessary for the good 
of the force. 


Without di ment of the Yeomanry, their history ma 
be said to ead Genie against the possible consequences of 
leaving Volunteers to “play at soldiers” by themselves at the 

ublic cost. It is now admitted that the combination of “ Army, 
eomanry, and Volunteers,” which we adopt in our festive 
toasts, must be carried out in our official supervision. That any 
hindrance should ever have been op to an administrative 
amalgamation so obviously expedient is to be ascribed perhaps to 
that strange but popular error which assumes the standing army 
of England to be a mere emanation of the Royal prerogative, 
ins of being, as it is, a constitutional force founded on the 
ancient victories of freedom over feudalism, and on that Parlia- 
mentary basis which for nearly two hundred years has, in the form 
of the Mutiny Act, annually invested the Crown with those 
wers of maintaining military discipline which it now exercises 
y the leave and license of the House of Commons. 


There are no present indications of difficulty in completing 
that consolidation of authority over the two services which is so 
confessedly desirable. The readiness with which the Volunteers 
have yielded to field officers of the army the point of honour at 
their inspections and reviews is sufficient proof that any jealousies, 
on whatever grounds they may have rested, are rapidly passing 
away. The course of policy adopted by the War Department during 
the last four years has tended, in many respects, not only to 
win the confidence of the Volunteers, but to assimilate, in various 
details, the discipline and organization of the two armies. Their 
first care was to provide the Volunteers with precisely the same 
weapon with the regulars. ee afterwards, it being reported 
that the Volunteer Captains wanted Adjutants to teach them their 
duties, the authorities took the opportunity of clustering the rural 
corps into Administrative Battalions, for the alleged purpose of 
insuring uniformity of drill, and with the further financial 
advantage of enabling 250 adjutants to do the work for which 
it woul otherwise have been necessary to employ 1,000. The 


effect of this step was to introduce the germ of a regimental | 
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| the invisible by means of images derived from the visib 
| wards purifying our conceptions to the necessary extent. De- 
| finiteness of conception, even though at some expense to precise 
' accuracy, is of great utility in dealing with natural phenomena. 
| Indeed, it may be questioned whether a mind accustomed to the 


' clear to itse 


England to expect that they will submit very meekly to the 
of the military pw whom the 
| has set over them, ially ng as often happens, they all 


so their lessons in the same . 
| If the organization of the Administrative Battalion is to be 
| permanently continued, the powers of the field officers must be 
strictly limited and defined ; and, without affecting to anticipate 
the decision of Parliament on this and kindred topics, we decidedly 
incline to the opinion that many of the duties to which we allude 
_might advantageously be transferred to the Inspectors, who, by 
professional position and independence of local disputes, could more 
satisfactorily and efficiently disch them. The only difficulty 
| would be the insufficiency of the existing staff forso anextension 
of duty, but this would scarcely be found insuperable. Witha natural 
_ desire to shorten and simplify its official correspondence, the War- 
_ Office has constituted the Colonels of Administrative Battalions as 
the channels of all their communications with the corps included 
in their command. The same object would be still further pro- 
moted, without incurring the delays which now arise, if the 
Assistant-Inspectors were employed in all cases as the official media 
' of these communications. The Adjutants have been called the 
| “backbone of the Volunteer system;” but their value in rural 
| districts would be greatly increased if, instead of being, as now, 
_ the hacks of administrative Colonels, they were made responsible 
to the Assistant-Inspectors. 

Without prejudging the reforms which may now be contem- 
| plated, we may, at all events, venture to predict that any further 
_ provisions which may be deemed necessary for insuring Sree ger. 
| in combined movements will ultimately be found effectual and 
| satisfactory in proportion as they are based on a recognition of the 
| local and personal efforts by which the force was originated, and 
by the continuance of which alone it can be sustained. 


RADIATION THROUGH THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. 


T the Royal Institution, on Friday evening, the 24th of 
January, Tyndall on Rediation 

the Earth’s Atmosphere. He wished at the commencement 
to enable his audience to associate clear physical images with 
the terms made use of throughout the discourse. Nobody ever 
obtained the idea of a line from Euclid’s definition that it is 
length without breadth. The idea is obtained from a real line, 
drawn with a pen or pencil, and therefore possessing breadth—the 
idea being afterwards brought, by the process of abstraction, more 
| nearly into accordance with the definition. So also with regard 


| to physical phenomena. We must help ourselves to pr ge of 


| e, after- 


training of P ysical science can at all find peace until it has made 

f at least some possible way of representing mentally 

the operations which lie beyond the boundaries of sense, and in 
which sensible phenomena originate. 

When we speak of radiation through the earth’s atmosphere, 

we ought to be able to affix definite physical ideas to the term 


organization in those country districts where united Volunteer | radiation and to the term atmosphere. It is well known that our 
battalions could not be formed as in the heart of populous towns. | gir is composed for the most part of two elementary gases— 
From the qualifications and certificates required under the oxygen and nitrogen. The atoms of these gases may be figured as 


Volunteer Regulations from candidates for the office of Drill In- | 
structor, it may fairly be assumed to have been the aim of the | 
Department, in respect of drill also, to bring up the Volunteers, so | 
far at least as official rules could effect that object, to the standard 
of the regular army. 

It would be in entire consistency with the policy which | 
has been thus hitherto adopted by the Government if the | 
Inspector-General and Assistant-Inspectors were invested with © 
some of those powers which, in contravention of the spirit | 
of the Volunteer Act, have, in the rural districts, slipped | 
into the hands of field officers commanding Administrative 
Battalions. The Colonels of these battalions (which, as appears 
from the evidence of the Inspector-General, were never intended | 
to be permanent) have been armed by various departmental 
regulations with authorities scarcely consistent*with that inde- 
pendence of the companies placed under their loosely defined 
supervision which was so carefully secured by the Volunteer Act. 
It is now proposed further to give to Colonels of Administrative | 
Battalions the same power and authority, when visiting any corps 
of their battalion for the purpose of inspection, which they now | 
exercise at a battalion parade. We do not know how far 
it would be practicable, but, if so, it would seem better that | 
these or any further powers which may be required for the purpose 
of promoting battalion drill should be conferred on the Inspector. | 
If the grants to Volunteers, whatever they may be, depended in | 
every case on the Inspector's certificate, an inducement to scattered | 
corps to regularity at brigade and battalion drill would be afforded 
far more potent than all the luncheons and small beer by which 
the Colonels of Administrative Battalions now seek in vain to coax 
them to parade. And when it is remembered that of these 134 
Colonels, some of whom now lecture so learnedly on all the 
philosophy of musketry and drill, nine out of ten were, three years 
ago, as ignorant of the very alphabet of the profession as the rawest 
recruit among their ranks, it a more humility and for- 

t of the country squires of | 


small spheres, sown thickly in the space which immediately sur- 
rounds the earth. They constitute about 99} per cent. of the 
body of the atmosphere. Mixed with these atoms we have 
others, more thinly scattered, and of a totally different cha- 
racter. We have the molecules of carbonic acid gas which 
constitute the nutriment of our plants; we have ammoni 
and we have aqueous vapour. In these substances atoms 
diverse characters have coalesced to form little groups. 
molecule of aqueous vapour, for example, consists of two atoms 
of hydrogen united to one of oxygen; these molecules mingle as 
little triads with the monads of oxygen and nitrogen which make 
up the body of our atmosphere. is aqueous vapour is diffused 
everywhere throughout the air. It is fe 0a that can be seen— 
it is an —— le transparent gas. Its properties were thus 
illustrated: —the vapour was permitted to issue agen | 
with considerable force from a tube connected with a si 
boiler, and the track of the cloud of condensed steam thus pro- 
duced was vividly illuminated by the electric light. The visible 
cloud, however, was not vapour, but vapour condensed to water. 
At a distance of four or five feet from the end of the tube, 
the cloud melted away; it here became invisible, and here, at 
the same time, it became true vapour. A lamp was placed under 


| the jet at various — the cloud was cut rp ad off at the place 


where the flame of the lamp acted on it, and when the lamp was 
owe near the efflux orifice the cloud entirely disap 

he vapour, though issuing in a strong current, was prevented by 
the heat of the lamp from condensing at all. This same vapour 
was afterwards condensed and congealed upon the surface of @ 
vessel containing a freezing mixture, a quantity of the frozen 
material sufficient to make a small snowball being scraped from 
the surface of the vessel. The condensation of the atmospheric 
vapour by rarefaction was shown thus:—the condensed beam of 
the electric lamp was sent through a glass receiver, placed 
on an air-pump. A single stroke of the pump caused the pre- 
cipitation of the vapour within the receiver, and the track of the 
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linder of light passing through the vessel was instantly illumi- 
glory, due to diffraction by the 
little cloud particles, flashed forth upon a screen behind. 

These experiments were made because the aqueous vapour of 
the air was to be the object of particular attention during the 
evening. The atoms of the 3 which compose the body of our 
atmosphere, and the molecules of aqueous vapour mingled with 
these atoms, were free and separate. waBut in what sense separate ? 
In the same sense as that in which the individual members of the 
same shoal of fish are separate. The fish all swim in a common 
medium which connects the different members of the shoal, and 
renders communication between them possible. A medium also 
embraces the atoms and molecules of our atmosphere. Within this 
atmosphere exists a second and a finer one, in which the atoms of 
oxygen and nitrogen hang like suspended grains. This finer 
atmosphere not only unites atom with atom, but star with star, 
and the light of all suns and stars is, in reality, a kind of music 
propagated through this interstellar air. This image clearly 
seized, we will advance a step. We must not only figure our 
atoms suspended in this medium, but we must regard them as 
vibrating in it, and in this vibratory motion consists what we call 
the heat of the air. “What is heat in us,” says Locke with 
perfect af of expression, “is in the heated body nothing but 
motion.” We must imagine this motion communicated to the 
medium in which the atoms swing, and speeding through it in 
pulses to the bounds of space. Motion in this form, propagated in 
undulations through the interstellar medium, and unconnected with 
ordinary matter, we call radiation. If competent to excite the 
nerves of vision we call it light. The term radiant heat, on the 
contrary, embraces both the undulations which excite vision and 
also those which, though competent to affect a thermometer, fall 
powerless upon the eyes. 

The waves of heat speed from our earth through our atmosphere 
towards space. They dash in their passage against the atoms of 
oxygen and nitrogen—they dash against the molecules of aqueous 
vapour. Thinly scattered as these are — forming only about 
3 per cent. of the atmosphere— we might naturally be led to 
think meanly of them as barriers to the waves of heat; we might 
imagine that the wide spaces between the molecules would be an 
open door for the passage of the undulations, and that if the 
calorific waves were stopped at all, it would be by the substances 
which constitute 994 per cent. of the entire atmosphere. Three 
or four years ago, however, it was found that this small modicum 
of aqueous vapour broke down fifteen times the number of calo- 
rific rays destroyed by the air in which it was diffused. It was 
afterwards, moreover, proved that the air then experimented with 
was not perfectly pure, and that the more it was purified the more 
its action upon radiant heat approached zero, the dry air at length 
becoming a practical vacuum to the waves of heat. As the action 
of the air diminished, the greater, by comparison, became the action 
of the aqueous vapour, which was found in succession to absorb 

0, 40, 50, 60, 70, and even 80 times the quantity of radiant 

eat absorbed by the air. Professor Tyndall entertained no doubt 
that the aqueous vapour diffused in the air of the room in which 
they were then assembled, struck down go or 100 times the 
number of calorific rays destroyed by the main body of the atmo- 
sphere. Looking at the single atoms—for every 200 of oxygen 
and nitrogen there is about 1 of aqueous vapour, but this atom is 
80 times more powerful than the 200; hence, comparing a single 
atom of oxygen or nitrogen with a single atom of aqueous vapour, 
we may inter that the action of the latter is 16,000 times that of 
the former. 

This seemed a very astonishing result, and it naturally ex- 
cited the opposition based on a philosophic reluctance to accept a 
result so grave in consequences before testing it to the uttermost. 
From such opposition a scientific discovery, if it deserve the name, 
emerges with ita fibre strengthened, as the human character 
gathers force from the healthy antagonisms of life. It was urged 
that the result was, on the face of it, improbable—that there 
were, moreover, many ways of accounting for it, without as- 
cribing so enormous a action to aqueous vapour. 
For example, the cylinder which contained the dry air on which 
these experiments were made, was stopped at its ends by plates 
of rock-salt, on account of the transparency of this substance to the 
rays of heat. But rock-salt is cs ee ea ; 1t attracts the moisture of 
the atmosphere; thus a layer of brine readily forms on the surface 
of a plate of rock-salt, and it is well known that brine is ve 
impervious to the rays of heat. Illuminating a plate of rock-salt 
by the electric light, and casting, by means of a lens, a magnified 
the plate upon a screen, Professor Tyndall breathed through 
a tube for a moment on the salt, when the brilliant colours of thin 
plates (soap-bubble colours) flashed forth immediately upon the 
screen—these being caused by the film of moisture which over- 
spread the salt. Such a film, it was contended, is formed when 
undried air is sent into the cylinder; it was, therefore, the 
absorption of a layer of brine, which was measured, instead of 
the cheuagtion of aqueous vapour. This objection was met in 
two ways. First, by showing that the plates of salt, when sub- 
jected to the strictest examination, show no trace of a film of 
moisture. Secondly, by abolishing the ne of salt altogether, 
and obtaining the same results in a cylinder open at both ends. 

It was next surmised that the effect was due to the impurity of 
the air of the laboratory, and, indeed, of the London air generally. 
The suspended carbon particles were pointed to as the cause of the 
opacity to radiant heat. This objection was met by bringing air 
from Hyde Park, Hampstead Heath, Primrose Hill, Epsom Downs, 
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a field near Newport in the Isle of Wight, St. Catherine’s Down, 
and the sea beach near Black Gang Chine. The aqueous va 
of the air from these localities struck down at least seventy times 
the number of rays absorbed by the air in which the vapour was 
diffused. Experiments made with smoky air proved that the sus- 
pended smoke of the atmosphere of West London, even when an 
east wind pours over it the smoke of the city, exerts only a fraction 
of the destructive power exercised by the transparent and impalpa- 
ble aqueous vapour diffused in the air. . 

The cylinder which contained the air through which the calorific 
rays passed was polished within, and the rays which struck the in- 
terior surface were reflected from it to the thermo-electric pile which 
measured the radiation. The following objection was raised : — 
You permit moist air to enter your cylinder, a portion of this 
moisture is condensed, as a liquid film upon the interior surface of 
your tube, its reflective power is thereby diminished, less heat, 
therefore, reaches the pile, and you incorrectly ascribe to the 
absorption of aqueous vapour, an effect which is really due to the 
diminished reflection of the interior surface of your experimental 
cylinder. But why should the aqueous vapour so condense? The 
tube within is warmer than the air without, and against its inner 
surface the rays of heat are impinging. There can be no tendency 
to condensation under such circumstances. Further, if five 
inches of undried air be sent into the tube, that is to say, one-sixth 
of the amount which it can contain, these five inches produce 
their proportional absorption. The driest day onthe driest portion of 
the earth’s surface would make no posaitm | to the dryness of the 
cylinder when it contains only five inches of air. Make it 10, 15, 
20, 25, 30—you obtain an absorption exactly proportional to 
the quantity of vapour present. It is next to a physical impossi- 
bility that this could be the case, if the effect were due to conden- 
sation. But lest a doubt should linger in the mind, Professor 
Tyndall not only abolished the plates of rock-salt, but the cylinder 
itself, and displaced humid air by dry, and air by humid, in 
the free atmosphere; still the absorption of the aqueous vapour 
was here manifest, as in all the other cases, 

No doubt, therefore, can exist as to the extraordinary opacity of 
this substance to the rays of heat, and particularly to such rays as 
are emitted by the earth afterit has been warmed by the sun. It is 
perfectly certain that more than 10 per cent. of the terrestrial 
radiation from the soil of England is stopped within ten feet of the 
surface of the soil. This single fact is sufficient to show the 
immense influence which this newly-discovered property of 
aqueous vapour must exert in the phenomena of eettente ° 
The vapour, in fact, is a blanket, more necessary to the vagielie 
life of England than clothing is to man. Remove for a single 
summer night the aqueous vapour from the air which overspreads 
this country, and you would assuredly destroy every plant capable 
of being destroyed by a freezing temperature. The warmth of 
your fields and gardens would pour itself ree gery into space, 
and the summer sun would rise upon an island held fast in the 
iron grip of frost. The aqueous vapour constitutes a local dam, by 
which ¢ the temperature at the earth’s surface is deepened. The 
dam, however, finally overflows, and we give to space all that we 
receive from the sun. 

It is a well-established law that a body’s power to radiate heat 
is precisely proportional to its power of absorbing radiant heat; 
hence, this aqueous vapour which cuts off the heat so pitilessly will 
radiate it copiously. If an atom of aqueous vapour donb 
16,000 times the heat absorbed by an atom of oxygen, the self- 
same atom of vapour will radiate 16,000 times the quantity 
radiated by an atom of oxygen. This power of radiation must 
come into play in the production of tropical rains. The sun we 
know raises the vapour of the equatorial ocean, which ascends 
by its lightness to the higher regions of the atmosphere. For 
a time, however, this ascending vapour is surrounded by air well 
charged with the substance, and to the radiation from vapour the 
same vapour is eminently opaque ; fora time, therefore, the ascend- 
ing vapour has its rays stopped, and in great part returned, by 
the vapour of the surrounding air. But, as it rises, it leaves this 
vapour screen more and more behind it, for the amount of vapour 
in the air diminishes ily as we ascend. 'y, however, 
this powerful radiant finds itself lifted above the vapour screen 
which heaps the earth, it comes into the presence of pure space, 
and into space it pours its heat without stoppage or requital. The 
self-chilled vapour condenses, and the tropical torrents are the 
consequence. The expansion of the air, no doubt, also refrigerates 
it; but in accounting for those deluges the chilling of the vapour 
by its own radiation must play a most important part. The rain 
quits the ocean as vapour, it returns to it as water. How are the 
vast stores of heat set free by the change from the vaporous to the 
liquid condition disposed of ? Doubtless in great part they are 
wasted by radiation into 2. Similar remarks apply to the 
cumuli of our latitudes, e warmed air charged with vapour 
rises in columns so as to penetrate the vapour screen which lies 
close to the earth, and in the presence of space the head of each 
pillar wastes its heat by radiation, condenses to a cumulus, which 
then constitutes the visible capital of an invisible column of satu- 
rated air. 

Numberless other meteorological phenomena receive their solu- 
tion by reference to the radiant and absorbent properties of aqueous 
vapour. It is the absence of this screen, and the consequent 
copious waste of heat, that causes mountains to be so much chilled 
mr 2 the sun is withdrawn. Its absence in Central Asia renders 
the winter there almost unendurable. In Sahara, the dryness of 
the air is sometimes such that though during the day “ the soil is 
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fire and the wind is flame,” the chill at night is painful to bear. 
In Australia, also, the thermometric range is enormous, on account 
of the absence of this qualifying ome. A clear day and a dry 
day, moreover, are very different things. The atmosphere may 
possess great visual clearness while it is charged with aqueous 
vapour, and, on such occasions, great chilling cannot occur by 
terrestrial radiation. Sir John Leslie and others have been per- 
plexed by the varying indications of their instruments on days 
equally bright; but all these anomalies are completely accounted 
for by reference to this newly discovered property of transparent 
aqueous vapour. Its presence would check the world’s loss; its 
absence, without sensibly altering the transparency of the air, 
would open wide a door for the escape of the ‘s heat into 


REVIEWS. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD.* 


UMOUR — we do not know how correctly — attributes this 
remarkable work to the pen of the authoress of the Life of 
Irving. At any rate, this story, full of grace and originality, has 
many of the same merits that characterized the biography. There 
is also a general resemblance between the career of the hero and 
that of Irving, which can scarcely be accidental. A story of a 
young Dissenting minister entering, in the first flush of hope, and 
zeal, and intellectual pride, on the chilling duties of pleasing and 
satisfying the petty tradesmen who are the leading members of the 
Salem of a provincial town, is an effort where failure would be 
dismal beyond description, and where success has a very unusual 
and peculiar value. The pictures of the minister and his friends 
—of the butterman, who is the foremost deacon and the minister’s 
chief ally ; of the poulterer, who is the minister’s enemy; of the 
old shop-ladies who gossip about the young man, and the 
young shop-ladies who hunt him down in their artless wish 
to be married to a man who does not wear an apron—are so vivid, 
and sketched with so much humour, and so keen a sense both of 
the ludicrous and the pathetic, that the early part of the story, at 
least, might be considered quite worthy of the authoress of Adam 
Bede, ‘The tale falls off very much towards its close, and the 
latter half is almost wearisome; but no faults of detail can permit 
us for a moment to forget the power and originality of many of 
the scenes. It is a tale without a plot, and the subsidiary plot 
which is thrown in to give it zest is as ill-contrived as a plot well 
could be. An idiotic girl has literally to be presented, in the last 
two pages, with half a headful of sense, in order that the hero may 
have some one to marry. It is, therefore, a work which readers 
must expect to enjoy because it depicts character, rather than 
because it interests and amuses as a story. 

The authoress remarks that, if we may judge from the style in 
which they write, the general run of authors banquet in grand 
houses and live off the fat of the land. We cannot tell how much 
of affectation there is in this, but, at any rate, it is much easier to 
describe or imagine the society of London in the higher ranks, 
than to go low in the scale and to pourtray the ways and works of 
buttermen and grocers. Most people, even of education and 
imagination, would simply have no notion whatever what the 
deacons of a minor dissenting chapel are like, nor could they 
learn, for even if they saw the deacons they would not understand 
them. Somehow or other, the authoress of these volumes must, 
we feel sure, have been drawing from the life, and she, like the 
authoress of Adam Bede, must have the singular combination of 
great literary refinement with a personal knowledge of a humble 
class of society. We prize these Chronicles of Carlingford because 
they open to us new ground, and take us among people who 
have every yay ey of being life-like but who are quite 
new to us. e hero, Arthur Vincent, has just left Homerton, 
when the story begins, and he has received a call to Salem 
Chapel at Carlingford —the old minister, however, not having 
died, but still living among his friends, and being anxious 
to have the pleasure of teaching and guiding the newcomer. Vin- 
cent’s first sermon was a success. Mr. Tozer, the butterman, 
remarked that such preaching was food for men. “ It was,” he 
remarked, “too closely reasoned out to please 4vomen or weak- 
minded persons; but he did not doubt, for his part, that soon the 
young men of Carlingford, the hope of the country, would find 
their way to Salem.” The hospitalities of the flock tu their pastor 
immediately began, and a pink note from Miss Phcebe Tozer sum- 
moned Vincent to the drawing-room of the great butterman him- 
self. There he was quite overcome — after passing through the 
shop and noticing the strong odour of bacon that prevailed—to find 
a dazzling display of female finery, while “the men, the lawful 
owners of all this, huddled together, quite transcended and eclipsed 
by their wives and daughters.” Vincent naturally felt a little shy 
of thes: ladies, with their flounces and feathers ; “ for it seemed that 
= never could really be Mrs. Brown of the Devonshire Dairy, 
and Mrs. Pigeon the poulterer’s wife ; whereas Pigeon and Brown 
themselves were exactly like what they always were on Sun- 
days, if not, perhaps, a trifle graver and more Saguensed in their 
minds.” 


Tozer took an early opportunity of advising Vincent as to the 


best mode of making an impression. “I'd touch ’em up in the 
Church and State line, Mr. Vincent, if I was you. Give us a) 


* Chronicles of Carlingford : Salem Chapel. London: Blackwoods, 13862. 


coorse upon the anomalies and that sort of thing — the bishops in 
their tn a and the fisherman as was the start of it all.” To 
which Vincent loftily answers that there are’ many excellent 
people belonging to the Church, and that “in our atmo- 
sphere we are bound to exercise Christian charity.” At first this 
puzzles Tozer; but a new light strikes him, and he isdelighted at 
the notion of “taking the superior line over them” and over- 
powering the Church with “our clearer atmosphere.” The con- 
versation is interrupted by Phoebe, who is quite certain that Mr, 
Vincent must have lost his heart to some one, and persecutes him 
with pretty questions. After she is gone, the deacon has one 
thing he wishes to observe. “I'd give ’em a coorse, sir; there’s 
nothing takes in our connexion like a coorse. There was Mr, 
Bailey of Parson’s Green, as was so popular before he married ; he 
had a historical coorse in the evening, and a coorse upon the 
eighth of Romans in the morning; and it was astonishing how 
they took.” A little anxious questioning from Vincent elicits 
the information, that the career of this successful deliverer 
of coorses had been cut short because he married so pre 
a wife that the ladies of the congregation interfered. “ 
deputation waited on him, and he saw it was his duty to go.” 
Vincent does not bow to the suggestion of a “coorse” at once, 
He preaches, but without any very stirring effect, until a dis- 
appointment connected with a wild fancy for one of the great 
ladies of Carlingford drives him into a state of mind which lights 
up his sermons with the glow of real feeling. Then the impression 
produced is so great, and his fume so increasing, and the sittings in 
the chapel go off so triumphantly, that the butterman thinks it 
desirable that a set of lectures on Church and State, which 
Vincent undertakes to give, should be delivered in the public 
Music Hall, and that the leading people of the connexion Should 
ay the expenses. The economical poulterer suggests that the 
Cake might be materially lightened if rj pes was paid as 
entrance money. But Tozer knows better. “If we was amusing 
the people,” he justly remarks, “we might charge sixpence a 
hens but there ain’t twenty men in Carlingford, nor in no other 

lace, as would give sixpence to have their minds enlightened. 
No, Sir, we're conferring of a boon, and let’s do it handsomely.” 
So the Music Hall is engaged, regardless of expense; and the 
lectures are there delivered with so overwhelming a success that 
Salem promises to be one of the greatest glories of the connexion ; 
and so splendid is Vincent's sudden fame, and so eagerly are places 
at Salem engaged, that Tozer, in a burst of enthusiasm, declares to 
Vincent that he does not see why, if things go on like that, an 
extra fifty pounds should not be added to the minister's 3 

But before long a cloud came over Salem, and the popularity of 
the new minister began to pale. His sister was decoyed awa: 
from home, and he had to rush after her, and could neither pre 
on the Sunday nor visit his deacons in the week. Tozer, however, 
like a sweet little cherub watching aloft over Vincent precarious 
ministerial life, scented the evil from afar, and by means of stro 
language and humble petitioning got him to go through his 
work on the second Sunday, although his family distresses were 
still hanging over him. The morning sermon was preached under 
an excitement so intense, and the preacher’s nerves were so over- 
wrought, that he went on and on without knowing what he said. 
But his auditors were carried away by his fervid and ecstatic 
oratory, and, after the service was over, the deacons rushed in a 
body to the vestry to congratulate him. Alas! regardless of the 
feelings of deacons, Vincent had gone away. He would do his 
work as a minister ought to do, but he could not see Pigeon the 
poulterer afterwards, and place himself humbly on Pigeon’s stool 
of correction. Consequently the great mind of Pigeon was wrung 
with a sudden access of indignation, hatred, and jealousy. Tozer 
warned Vincent that there would be a dreadful storm unless he 
conciliated Pigeon in time, on which Vincent remarked that if 
Pigeon had any complaint to make, he had better come and tell 
his minister what it was. Tozer saw that this was not at all the 
thing for Salem, and thus he spoke his mind : — 

“ Mr. Vincent, sir,” said Tozer solemnly, wane away his empty teacup, 
and leaning forward over the table on his folded arms, “them a’int the 
sentiments for a pastor in our Connexion. That’s a style of things as may 
do among fine folks, or in the church where there’s no freedom ; but them as 
chooses their own pastor, and pays their own pastor, and don’t spare no pains 
to make him comfortable, has a right to expect different. Them ain’t the 
sentiments, sir, for Salem folks. I don’t say if they’re wrong or right—I 
don’t make myself a judge of no man; but I've seen a deal of our Connexion 
and human nature in general, and this I know, that a minister as has to 
please his flock, has got to please his flock whatever happens, and neither 
me nor no other man can make it different; and that Mrs. Vincent, as has 
seen life, can tell you as well as I can. Pigeon ain’t neither here nor there. 
It’s the flock as has to be considered— and it ain’t preaching alone as will do 
that; and that your good mother, sir, as knows the world, will tell you as 
well as me.” 
Pigeon and other malcontents plotted with a malignant perse- 
verance against their pastor, a on the next Sunday the blow 
came. After the sermon was over, and while the hymn was bei 


sung, a deacon ascended the pulpit and announced that he h 


“something of an intimation” to give, to the effect that next 
evening a meeting would be held in the schoolroom. ‘The 
instructed few knew immediately that at this meeting the 
minister's fate would be decided. ‘Vincent understood it too, and 
immediately gave notice that he invited the congregation to meet 
him on the next evening but one. The great assembly of judg- 
ment was held, and Pigeon and Tozer spoke their respective 
speeches, to damage or uphold. The effect of Pigeon’s oratory 
was great; but that of Tozer’s oratory was tremendous. Pigeon 
winged a dangerous shaft when he appealed to the envious 
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breasts of his gee and asked whether the minister 
had done the work of visiting as he should have done 
it. But the sarcasm and the enlightened sagacity of Tozer 
were triumphant. “Them,” he said, “as is content to lose 
the best preaching within a hundred miles because the minister 
don’t on two or three families in Salem not as often 
as they would like to see him, can put down their names 

inst Mr. Vincent; but for me and for them as stands by me, 
we ain’t a-going to set ourselves against the spread of the Gospel, 
and the credit of the Connexion, and toleration and freedom of 
conscience as we're bound to fight for.” The congregation was 
carried away, and the cause of the minister was completely vic- 
torious ; “nobody could bear the imputation of being numbered 
among the two or three to whom the minister had not paid suffi- 
cient attention.” Tozer rushed in happy zealous haste to Vincent 
to tell the news; but the minister received him with a 
reserve for which Tozer could not account. The evening of the 
minister’s meeting explained all—Vincent had made up his mind to 
leave Salem. He found it impossible to satisfy his conscience 
and do the work he aspired to do, if he was the slave of his con- 

ation, and had first to think how they would like it before he 
said or did anything. This ends the story. Vincent leaves Salem 
and the Connexion. He supports himself by literature, and at the 
end marries, as we have said, a girl who up to the last page has 
done duty as an idiot to illustrate the eflects of a father’s vices and 
cruelty; but who is suddenly accommodated with rationality 
because the authoress does not like to leave Vincent without 
the consolation of a wife, and there is literally no other female 
character left. 

There is a good deal besides Salem in the book, but what there 
is cannot be compared to the Salem part. But this part is itself 
— much improved, and its effect heightened, by the introduction 
of Vincent’s mother, who is brought by circumstances to be with 
him at the — of his trovble, and whose character is drawn 
with admirable skill and freshness. Mrs. Vincent has herself 
been the wife of a minister, and she understands thoroughly the 
relations of a minister to his congregation. She knows that 
at every little turn it is necessary to conciliate everybody, and 
that every incident and every feeling that could afford material 
for evil-minded gossip must be avoided. To keep people’s tongues 
quiet if possible, and, if not, to set them going in the right way, 
is her one steadfast aim; and in order to effect her object, she goes 
through every little mechanical office that will serve to give her 
family an appearance of calm, even in moments of the most 
intense excitement. There is a masterly description of the way 
in which, when her tender heart is sinking with fear for her 
daughter's fate, she can yet trim the lamp and scold the maid for 
trimming it badly, in order that the maid may not be able to go 
out gossiping and announce that the minister and his mother are 
in a terrible state of misery about something. Vincent and his 
mother are both studies of character worthy of the best writers 
of modern fiction, and there is throughout the book the same 
delicacy, refinement, and facility of expression which lent so great 
a charm to the Life of Irving. There is, too, the same spint of 
justice and of toleration; and no one could have disch better 
than the authoress the difficult task of depicting the weak and 
ludicrous side of Dissent without ever passing into an arrogant 
assumption of superiority, or sneering with idle bitterness at the 
creed of shopkeepers and the illusions of Homerton. 


JOHANNES SCOTUS ERIGENA.* 


bing =: history of Scholastic philosophy commonly begins with 
Johannes Scotus Erigena ; and as, after his death, a considerable 
interval occurs before another name of importance rises to view, 
this luminary of the dark ages shines with an insulated glory that 
has made him an object of general curiosity. That the taint of 
heresy damaged him not a little in the estimation of his immediate 
successors, rather increases than otherwise the interest with which 
he is regarded. A disposition to indulge in speculative inquiry on 
the highest and most pseu subjects, and a reverential deference 
to ecclesiastical authority, are the two prevailing tendencies through 
the whole of the scholastic period, and they sometimes appear in 
harmony, sometimes in discord with each other. In the person of 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, they appear in the sharpest possible 
conflict; and, more than this, he is the progenitor of the anti- 
eculative mystics who appeared in opposition to the schoolmen. 
hat much should be written on such a broadly representative 
man, especially in Germany, where monographies and metaphysics 
are alike gs eager is but natural; and Dr. Christlieb—who, 
it seems, is the aaa of the German Evangelical Church at 
Islington — is far from believing that he has fully exhausted his 
large subject, although he has given a tolerably copious account of 
gena’s works, accompanied . a philosophical examination of 
their contents and tendencies, and has accurately pointed out his 
connexion with his predecessors and successors in the world of 
thought. Johannes Scotus Erigena is not to be packed up, 
ticketed, and put away as “done with,” in the business-like 
fashion which been applied to John of Salisbury by Dr. 
Schaarschmidt; but any coudensing or digesting process is sure to 
leave enough crude matter to talk about — aye, and to fight about, 
too, in the event of a controversial revival. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, have all claimed the honour of 
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giving birth to Johannes Scotus Erigena, but it ars that the 
claims of the last are most feasible. The etymologist, however, 
must not jump too > the conclusion that,“ Erigena” is a 
shabby way of writing “ Erinigena,” and therefore denotes “ Sprig 
of Erin,” since there is reason to believe that “Jerugena” is the 
right reading. The first half of the word would refer to Ireland 
as the Holy Island or Isle of Saints; and if it be objected 
that or (to with vijcocg) is inade- 
uately represented, we can find in a m Erige 

the weed “Grajugena,” signifying “ Greek born,” to which 
the same objection will apply. That Scotus denoted an 
Trishman as well as a Scot everybody knows, and, therefore, the 
whole name, comprising as it were a certificate of birth, may be 
translated thus,—“Irish John, born in the Isle of Saints.” i 
may look rather vague, as Irish Johns were proportionately as 
abundant in the dark ages as in more modern times; but the cir- 
cumstance that the last word is written in Greek has its value, as 
showing the learning of the nominee. There was no Trinity 
College, Dublin, when the race of Charles the Great swayed the 
destinies of Europe ; and Irish John, who could write his name in 
Greek, was a person who, in the ninth century, was not easily to 
be confounded with any one else. 

The most active period of Erigena’s life was passed in France, 
at the court of Charles the Bald, who, though he has left no great 
political name behind him, stands illustrious among the Carlovingians 
as a liberal patron of learning. John’s knowledge of Greek was in 
those early days an almost unique accomplishment, and he was 
employed by his imperial patron to translate into Latin the mysti- 
cal works attributed to Dionysius, the Areopagite, which had 
prenees by Pope Paul to Pepin in 757, and also by the Greek 

imperor, Michael Balbus, to Louis the Vebonnaire, in 827, but 
which had lain useless for want of a translator. Although it is now 
settled beyond controversy that the works in question were written 
long after the time of St. Paul's convert, the patron of France, they 
still hold an important place in theological history, and there is no 
doubt that they had an immense influence over Krigena, who was 
more Greek than Latin in his divinity. In the great Gottschalk 
controversy on the subject of Predestination, Erigena took an active 
part, and soon became tolerably infamous as an ecclesiastic of less 
than doubtful orthodoxy. When France became too hot to hold 
him, he is said to have come to England at the invitation of Alfred 
the Great, and to have died as Abbot of Malmesbury—his scholars 
disliking him, or his mode of instruction, so much that they 
murdered him with their styles in church. 

All that belongs to the biography of Erigena is involved in the 
“aes or darkness, the few tacts that have been handed down 

aving afforded matter for infinite controversy ; but of his mental 
activity we have a solid monument in his five books “On the 
Division of Nature ” (zepi yicewe peoctpor), containing in the form 
of a dialogue between a master and scholar the substance of his 
philosophy, a book on Predestination, a translation of the works 
of Pseudo-Dionysius, and another of the Scholia of the later Mystic 
Maximus the Confessor on Gregory Nazianzen, besides some 


ents. 

” ~ those who want to become acquainted with the spirit of 
this early thinker, Dr. Christlieb’s book has this great recom- 
mendation, that he allows Erigena in a great measure to pro- 
= his own views. Though he interrupts the description of 
is theories with frequent and elaborate comments, comparing 
him as he goes on with earlier and later philosophers, the 
bottom of the page is so liberally supplied with quotations from 
the original, that not a single assertion need be taken upon trust. 
But it by no means follows, that because Erigena is permitted 
to talk for himself, the reader is certain to know what Erigena 
means. The abstruse nature of his subjects, in itself enough to 
frighten a timid speculator, is the least formidable obstacle to a 
proper understanding of his opinions. As Dr. Christlieb most 
successfully proves, there was scarcely a point on which the 
Hibernian was consistent with himself. On the one hand, 
he wished to stand well with the Church; on the other, he was 
embarked in a course of speculative inquiry that threatened to 
terminate, not only in some rank heresy, but in a destruction of 
those fundamental doctrines which ali Christians must admit. 
Hence, labouring incessantly to reconcile a system which looks 
sometimes like Spinozism, sometimes like the least orthodox 
branch of Hegelism, with the articles of his creed, he was in 
the condition of a man who could never make both ends 
meet, and adopted a method of trimmiag which not unfre- 
quently culminated in self-contradiction. Under these cireum- 
stances, he may, with a very slight exercise of ingenuity, be 
claimed by persons of the most opposite opinions; and the fact that 
one party can produce a quotation showing that Erigena was pro- 
ceeding in a certain direction by no means precludes the possibility 
of a counter-proof, likewise supported by quotation, showing that 
he was veering to a diametrically opposite goal. If the Church does 
not choose ms tow the credit of encompassing within her precincts 
one of the most astounding thinkers of the dark ages, she may 
find in his great work, condemned as it was by the Pope, a sufficient 
store of passages to suit her purpose ; and the infidel of the newest 
school who wants a respectable patriarch may be equally fortu- 
nate. Such a writer it is almost impossible to ely by what 
Lord Bacon calls a “dry light;” and we are not quite sure that 
Dr. Christlieb, with all his industry, and all his careful balancing 
of conflicting passages, is not, as a German Protestant anxious to 
connect him with speculators of a modern date, rather apt to 
undervalue the proof that would fix him as an early Churchman, 
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In the broad view that Erigena’s heart was more orthodox than | altogether go out of sight, is one of the necessary results of 


Christlieb. 

If, however, the tendency of Erigena is doubtful, he has sketched 
the outline of his theory with singular sharpness. Nature —a 
word which with him comprises everything divine and mundane— 
is divided into four forms; viz.: 1. Nature that creates and is not 
created. 2. Nature that creates and is created. 3. Nature that 
is created and does not create. 4. Nature that neither creates nor 
is created. The logical completeness of this division is obvious, as 
it embraces every possible condition of which the subject ‘‘ Nature” 
and the predicate “ create” are susceptible. 

The nature that creates and is not created is the m4 
conceived, in the sense of Pseudo-Dionysius, as a being so utterly 
ineffable as to admit of no predicates whatever —in other words, 
that last abyss of abstraction in which Atheism and Mysticism 
seem to meet on common ground. The doctrine of a Trinity 
is indeed inculcated; and so refined is Erigena on this sub- 
ject, that with t to the Procession of the Third Person, 

e lays down a theory which is also propounded by John of 

Damascus, and seems intended to reconcile the difference between 
the Eastern and Western Churches; but in spite of all his refine- 
ment, his Three Persons melt away into three names. He has, 
indeed, avoided the heresy of “ dividing the substance,” but he has 
utterly “confounded the persons,” if indeed there be a person at all 
in this Buddhistical divinity. 

The great difficulty in all deductive systems is the derivation of 
variety from unity. Abstract from everything definite, and of 
course you arrive at an indefinite ens; but a re-descent from the 
ens into a concrete world is by no means so easy. Erigena takes his 
downward path through the second of his four forms, the nature 
that is created and creates. This is the world of ideal principles 
—the Nous of Plotinus, the Logos of Christian theologians, the 
connecting link, in fact, between Christianity and Platonism. 
Modern English writers are not apt to discourse much on the mundus 
intelligibilis, which, under one name or another, is so conspicuous 
in early speculation, but to a certain extent it is vaguely, perhaps, 
unconsciously, recognised by the most popular writers on natural 
theology. Finding proof of what is called “contrivance ” in sur- 
rounding nature, Paley addresses himself to the least metaphysical 
of intellects, who are satisfied that, as the watchmaker contrives a 
watch, so does a Deity contrive a world. Let the analogy be 
examined somewhat closely, and it will be perceived that to the 
plan of the watchmaker, by virtue of which his work merits to be 
called a contrivance, and which, in his mind, precedes the formation 
of the actual watch, corresponds a divine plan, which is neither 
more nor less than a premundane system of ideas. We just hazard 
this remark, in ape of an assertion already made, that the 
old speculative fathers and schoolmen are not to be wholly dis- 

ed. A modern writer on the Divine wisdom and goodness 
will glide easily over a difficulty that would have afforded matter 
for painful thought to an Origen or a Gregory ; but to ignore is 
not to solve. 

The second form finds its expression in the third, the nature 
that is created and does not create—that is to say, the sensible world, 
which finds its culminating point in man. And here the system 
of Erigena appears under a new aspect. In the fact of self- 
consciousness manifest in humanity, he seems to have found a solid 
basis that cannot be reduced to an abstraction, and he appears like a 
primitive Fichte, with his absolute Ego as the only source of reality. 
A Trinity in man, consisting of intellect, reason and sense, is nomi- 
nally derived from the triune nature of the Deity ; but Dr. Christ- 
lieb suspects that cause has been mistaken for effect, and that 


Erigena’s upholding a state of mystical contemplation as the 
highest degree of perfection. Devotees of orthodoxy much less 
questionable than Erigena’s, who, under the name of Mystics, 
Theosophists, Quietists, and what not, aspire to approach the 
Deity by the way of contemplation, have ever been in danger of 
arriving at a state that seems to render the doctrine of all positive 
religion superfluous, and have always stood on bad or doubtful 
terms with the Church. Moreover, there is this peculiarity in the 
mysticism of Erigena, that it is a mysticism without love. With 
his spiritual forefather, Maximus the Confessor, it is by love that 
the soul consummates its highest bliss ; intel- 
lectual exertion is alone demanded, so that, after all, his religion 
is scarcely distinguishable from a philosophical devotion to 
science. 

The circular movement of “nature” through the four forms, 
which are virtually only three — the second and third weary | mere 
subdivisions of created nature, as indeed they are treated by Dr. 
Christlieb — cannot fail to remind all who know anything about 
Hegel of the dialectical method of that celebrated philosopher; 
and if Erigena really intended to teach that the Deity first 
attained self-contemplation through the medium of man, he anti- 
cipated one of the most important doctrines of the most heterodox 
section of the Hegelians. But we must not hastily assume that 
Erigena always clearly knew what he was about, or was always 
| aware of the consequence of his own premises. Half a philosopher, 
_ relying on his unassisted reason, half a churchman, trained to the 
freest use of the allegorical method of interpretation, there is no 
doubt that he pursued his way through a deal of fog which 
disperses before the eyes of a modern German who has his Spinoza, 
his Fichter, his Hegel, and his Schleiermacher at his fingers’ 
ends, and can surmise at an int the latitude and longitude 
of the daring navigator. If Madoc ever went to America, he 
had a much fainter notion as to how he got there than he would 
obtain by questioning the first little school-girl who has devoted a 
half-year to the ‘“‘ use of the globes.” 

However, weighing all his tendencies—all that he teaches, and 
all that he leaves untaught—we incline to the conclusion that if 
| Erigena is to be put in the intermediate space between Alexan- 
| drian Paganism and Christianity, he stands much closer to the 
former than to the latter—is far more akin to Plotinus than to 
St. Augustin. 


LES MATINEES ROYALES.* 

ly this tract be really genuine, we are, indeed, in Lord 
Macaulay’s phrase, admitted among the inmates of the Palace of 
Truth. If we really have here before us the confessions of Frederick 
of Prussia, we have indeed a portrait of “ that sort of beast called a 
tyrant,” drawn in full by his own hand. But the internal difficulties 
are great. We can well believe that Frederick, and plenty of 
| kings besides Frederick, have been in practice as bad as he is here 
made to describe himself. We can believe that some few have 

' been consciously as bad, and have deliberately acted on the prin- 
ciple that there is no such thing as right or wrong in the world. 
| The difficulty is to believe that any man would, in cold blood, 
avow such principles, even to a near kinsman and successor. It is 
bad enough practically to act as Frederick counsels his nephew to 
act; but still, though bad, it is not uncommon. To ayow such a 
system to oneself is, we should hope, rare, but it is certainly 
credible. But, for any man to sit down and teach a creed denying, 
not only all religion, but all morality of every kind, and that 
openly, ews L and without any sort of subterfuge, implies a 


Erigena, starting from his human Trinity, has conceived a very 
imperfect Divine Trinity, by no means consonant with the doctrines 


of the Church. As for the fourth form —the nature that neither 


creates nor is created—this is again the Deity, considered as the goal 
to which fallen creatures (and creation itself is a fall) must | 
ultimately return. That the return implies a theory of Univer- 
salism there seems no reason to doubt. Evil is regarded by 
Erigena sometimes as absolutely null—a necessary consequence of | 
the assumption, that there is no being independent of the Deity— | 
sometimes as a necessary part of that “harmonious whole” of 
which — sings so pleasantly in his Essay on Man ; in which case, | 
far from ing execrable, it is even entitled to sgme little com- 
mendation. Here are his words : — 

Quod malum dicitur, dum per se consideratur, vituperatur ; dum vero ex | 
«jus comparatione bonum laudatur, non omnino vituperabile videtur ; quod | 
enim boni laudem cumulat, non omnino laude caret. 

As for the state of bliss ultimately attained, it seems to bear a 
strong resemblance to the Nirwana of Buddhism. | 

The orthodoxy of Erigena’s teaching never becomes more doubt- | 
ful than when he touches the subject of the Incarnation. Number- | 
less passages may be cited in which he refers to the Redeemer as 
an historical personage ; but nevertheless, the accepted scheme of | 
redemption appears foreign to his system. The negation of evil | 
seems to negate the necessity for an atonement, and there seems | 
frequently a disposition to regard the historical fact of the Incarna- | 
tion as a mere Mythus, denoting the operation of the Logos in the | 

roduction of the sensible none. far that is to say, in the Creation. 
a similar manner, the Resurrection and Ascension would denote | 
the return of things to their original souree—the same Logos that 
has produced variety from unity performing the reverse operation. | 
‘That the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice—which, according to a 
large and important section of theologians, virtually embodies the | 
whole of Christianity—glides into the background, if it does not | 


| 


| ceive 


height of wickedness which it is hard to believe. If Frederick 
wrote this book, he is stamped at once as incomparably worse than 
Sulla, or Nero, or Eccelino, or Philip the Second, or Robespierre. 
His crimes may have been smaller in amount, but the principle 
of crime stands out more nakedly in him than in any of the others. 
Philip and Robespierre, if they deceived others, doubtless de- 
A themselves also. Philip, no man can doubt, firmly believed 
that in all his crimes he was doing God service. Robespierre 
dreamed, probably in all sincerity, that humanity was in the end 
to be regenerated by its baptism of blood. Nero and his brother 
Cexsars are protected by the very greatness of their wickedness ; 
we look on them as madmen or as wild beasts, rather than as 
accountable beings. Sulla and Eccelino sinned at least in a cause 
not utterly selfish. If they trod all right and humanity under foot, 
they sacrificed them to something which may be called a principle 
—to the re-establishment of aristocratic dominion, or to the claims 
of the Holy Roman Empire. But Frederick, in the portrait now 
before us, appears not as the frantic tyrant, not as the self-deluded 
bigot, not as the partisan sacrificing parr be to his party, but 
as something worse than all—as the cold-blooded denier of all 
truth and all principle. If he was not guilty of a proscription or 
a September massacre, it was simply because he never happenet 
to find a proscription or a ere massacre likely to serve his 
purpose. If one could see the least trace of self-delusion—if there 
were so much as a Napoleonic belief in a star or a mission, 
the loathsomeness would be gone. But there is nothing of the 
sort. Either the book is a forgery, or Frederick of Prussia was 
the worst of men. The question of the —— of the work 
is, therefore, worth examining. Frederick of Prussia was not the 
first prince, nor the first Frederick, who has had wicked books 


* Les Matinées Royales, ou L’ Art de rv. Opuscule inédit de Fré- 
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forged in his name. The Emperor from whom he has filched 
the name of Great suffered in the like sort. It is well worth 
finding out whether the Matinées Royales is or is not as impudent 
an invention as the De Tribus Impostoribus. The whole matter 
is discussed at length in an article in the last number of a new 
quarterly, the Home and Foreign Review, to which we are referred 
in the preface to the book itself. The reviewer unhesitatingly 
pronounces the book to be the genuine work of Frederick, and as 
the fame of Frederick is thus impeached, considerable pains have 
been taken lately in Prussia to refute the reviewer. We will 
state the arguments on both sides as impartially as we can. 

The work was first printed in 1766, and a printed copy of that 
date is in the Royal Library at Berlin. The present text is, as 
Dr. Preuss, the editor of Frederick’s works, asserts, the same as 
that of the edition of 1766. Immediately on the appearance of 
the work, Frederick proclaimed it a forgery, and had a distinct 
denial of its genuineness inserted in the Hamburg and Altona 
Gazette. This, of course, proves very little. Frederick, even if he 
wrote it, would naturally wish that he should not be known as 
the author of a work so disgraceful to himself and so humiliating 
to his subjects, and he would be as likely to declare in a German 
newspaper that it was not genuine, whether he wrote it or not. 
But there is very strong evidence to show that in 1782 he sent a 
manuscript copy of the work as a present to Buffon by the hands 
of Buffon’s son, who had been presented to him. Unfortunately, 
this manuscript has perished, and the terms in which it 
is spoken of by Buffon’s secretary, the only authority on the 
subject, leave it doubtful whether he meant that the manuscript 
was in the King’s handwriting, or only that it came from 
the King of Prussia. Anyhow, it seems tolerably certain that 
the King did send Buffon a manuscript copy of the work, and a 
copy made of this copy by Buffon’s secretary is still extant. There 
are, however, many important variations between the text of this 
Buffon manuscript and the text of the printed volume of 1766 
now published. The variations are all, if the reviewer is right, in 
Frederick’s favour. The most disgraceful and revolting expres- 
sions and opinions are left out, and “ many little touches which would 
notsound well in the ears of a French philosopher are carefully ex- 
punged.” This variation is perfectly consistent with the hy othesis 
that Frederick wrote the work as we now have it, but wished not 
torevolt Buffon ; and it is also consistent with the hypothesis that 
the manuscript as sent to Buffon expressed much that Frederick 
really thought and had written or spoken, while the fuller work 
of 1766 was a malicious amplification. There is good reason to 
believe that the work of 1766 was printed in Holland by direction 
of a French officer, named Bonneville, who obtained his materials 
from a secretary or copyist in Frederick's service ; and Bonneville, 
returning some years afterwards to Prussia, was imprisoned by 
Frederick at Spandau, and there died. As all the manuscripts 
known to exist, except that of Buffon, are apparently of a later 
date than 1766, and follow the text of the printed work of that 
year, there really is nothing to carry us further forward than the 
printed text of 1766 carries us; and all we can be sure of is, that 
when the printed text reached Berlin it was declared by Frede- 
rick to be a forgery, and that eighteen years afterwards he sent 
Buffon a copy in which the worst things were left out. 

The work, although printed in 1766, never, apparently, came into 
circulation through that edition. But manuscript copies of it were 
somehow procured, and Grimm sent two of these manuscripts to 
Frederick from Paris. Dr. Preuss, who writes with a strong 
wish to prove the work a forgery, but whose personal veracity is 
above suspicion, states that he, in his official capacity, has access to 
all the known depositaries of Frederick's papers, and that neither 
he nor any one to his knowledge has ever seen a manuscript of 
the work in the handwriting of the King. The Reviewer started 
an ingenious theory, that, as it is known there are three manuscript 
copies of the work, and as two are said to have been sent from 
Paris, the third, as to which silence was preserved in a statement 
made some time ago by Dr. Preuss, might be in the handwriting 
of the King. Since the review appeared, Dr. Preuss has positively 
denied this. He must be allowed to know the King’s handwriting, 
and he declares that no manuscript in that handwriting exists. 
A German translation was published in 1788 at Boston in the 
United States, and an edition was published at Paris in 1801. 
Subsequent editions were printed, and some had additional matter 
inserted in them. The authorship has, however, long been a 
matter of contest, and when, in 1845, the Constitutionnel asserted 
the work to be Frederick’s, Dr. Preuss published what he thought 
@ crushing reply. During the last fifteen years, he has had a 

uantity of manuscript copies sent him from Paris at different 
times, all purporting to be copies made from a copy of the original 
manuscript in the King’s handwriting, found at Sans-Souci in 
1806 by a French officer, M. de Méneval. On examining these 
manuscripts, he has always found them to be copies of the printed 
editions, or copies known to exist, and in no case has there been, 
as he says, any evidence to connect these copies with any copy or 
original in the King’s handwriting. The edition now published 
purports to be printed ‘“d’aprés la copie faite 4 Sans-Souci, l’an 
1806, par M. le Baron de Méneval, Secrétaire du portefeuille de 
Napoléon.” This is all. We have no information where this 
$oPys made, or said to have been made, by M. de Méneval, is to 
be found, nor how it is proved to have been made by him, nor what 
was the original from which it was made, nor what means 
M. de Méneval had of knowing that the manuscript he copied 
‘was an original. We cannot see that this new publication, 
unless all this is revealed to us, helps us at all in deciding the 


authorship of the work. We have areprint of the printed work of 
1766, and we are told that it comes from a manuscript which was 
made in 1806. But, unless the manuscript was in the King’s 
handwriting, there is nothing new or valuable in a copy of it, and 
the editor of the present edition does not afford us the very slightest 
evidence whatever for believing that a manuscript edition did 
exist in the King’s handwriting at Sans-Souci in 1806, or that 
this is a copy of it. v7 

Some weight must also be attached to the criticism of Ranke, 
no small name on most points, given in the Berlin Letter of the 
Times of January 30. the fifth Matinée is the i 
passage : — 

En montant sur le tréne, je visitai les coffres de mon pere, sa grande 
économie me mit dans le cas de grands projets. Quelque temps apres, je fis 
la revue de mes troupes, je les trouvai superbes. Apres cette revue, je 
retournai & mes coffres et je trouvai de quoi doubler mon militaire. Comme 
je venais de doubler ma puissance, il était naturel pr je ne me bornasse pas 
& conserver ce que j’avais: ainsi je fus bientét décidé & profiter de la pre- 
mitre occasion qui se présenterait. En attendant j’exergais bien mes troupes 
et je fis tous mes efforts pour que toute I’Europe efit les yeux attachés & mes 
manceuvres. Je les renouvelais chaque année, afin de paraitre plus savant, 
et finalement je parvins & mon but. Je tournai la téte & toutes les puissances. 
Tout le monde se crut perdu, si l’on ne savait pas remuer les bras, les pieds 
et la téte & la prussienne. Tous mes soldats se crurent valoir deux fois de 
plus, quand ils virent qu'on les imitait partout. 

Lorsque mes treupes eurent ainsi acquis un avantage sur toutes les autres, 
je ne fus plus occupé qu’a examiner les prétentions que je pouvais fonder sur 
différentes provinces: quatre points principaux s’offrirent & mes yeux, la 
Silésie, la Prusse polonaise, la Gueldre hollandaise et la Poméranie sué- 
doise. i 

Je me fixai la Silésie, parce que cet objet méritait plus que toutes les 
autres mon attention et que les circonstances m’étaient plus favorables, 


On this Ranke comments thus: — 

Now, Sir, everybody knows that Frederick was scarcely half a year on the 
throne when he attacked and made conquest of Silesia ; it is true that, before 
that, he dissolved the regiment of giants maintained by his father, and with 
the money saved in this way, and some other savings from the General- 
Kriegskasse (military chest), he augmented the wig BS some battalions ; but 
how far is that from doubling the army he found, from exercising it several 
years, and all the other nonsense he is supposed in the little tract in ques- 
tion to have written. To believe that, you must imagine he was some- 
times out of his senses. Among his qualities is one very excellent, that he 
loves historical truth, and with conscientious confidence I pronounce that this 
little work is spurious. I do not deny that it is written by a man of talent; 
he gives some striking satirical traits of the pen; but his knowledge of the 
King is very superficial. A man of high cultivation, as my honourable 
friend Sir Acton Dalberg, must have overlooked the page above quoted, else 
he never could have thought it genuine, and I dare say that if he pays atten- 
tion to it he will accede to my opinion, and to that of all Germany. 

Now, undoubtedly, the passage would, to a person who knew 
nothing of Frederick's history, convey the false impression that his 
seizure of Silesia took place several years after his accession. But 
is this an argument for or against its genuineness? It is at least 
capable of being turned either way. An assertor of the genuineness 
might say that a forger would take care not to be wrong upon a 

int so well known to all the world; while the man himself, 

owing all about it, and ing to one who knew all about it, 
might well be less careful in his way of as himself. For 
the passage does not directly assert that the conquest of Silesia 
happened several years after his accession; it only, by a confused 
order of subjects, seems to imply it. Frederick describes, or is 
made to describe, his military reforms before he describes what he 
did with his reformed army. Those reforms began before the 
conquest of Silesia, and were continued after it. The expression is 
undoubtedly inaccurate; but, in the mouth of Frederick speaking 
to his nephew, it could not be misunderstood. But a man who 
was clever enough and wicked enough to forge or interpolate such 
a tract would surely take care to be right as to the dates of the 
accession of Frederick and his conquest of Silesia, and would take 
care to say nothing which could lay himself open to a charge of 
inaccuracy. erwise, we must suppose him to be a man of such 
superhuman subtlety as to introduce little carelessnesses of this kind 
in order to produce an effect of genuineness. So at least it seems 
to us that an advocate of the Matinées Royales might plausibly 

ie own judgment, then, leans at present to a verdict of Na 
Proven. e must have some stronger argument on one side or 
the other before we can either definitely believe or definitely dis- 
believe. Ifthe tract as here printed nuine, we cannot con- 
ceive a worse man than Frederick ; if it be a forgery, we cannot 
conceive a worse man than his slanderer. The contents of the book 
are briefly an exposition of the art of hypocrisy in a crowned head. 
ares Yes justice, the rights of other powers, are all treated as things 
which have no real existence. The wise ruler will pretend a regard to 
them ; he will pretend a regard to various other popular virtues ; 
but it will all be simply in order to deceive mankind. The 
general tendency of the book may be summed up in a short 
specimen :— 

Voulez-vous un héros? A hardiment du crime. 
Voulez-vous sage ? art. 


Here is a longer extract, with the same general idea running 
through it:— 

Comme on est convenu parmi tous les hommes que duper son semblable 
était une action lache, on a été chercher un terme qui adoucit la chose, et c'est 
le mot politique qu’on a choisi. Infailliblement ce mot n’a été employé qu’en 
faveur des souverains parce que décemment on ne peut nous traiter de 

uins et de fripons. 
Quoi qui en soit, voici ce que je pense de la J’entends, mon cher 
neveu, par le mot politique qu'il faut chercher 4 duper les autres, c’est le 


moyen d’avoir de l'avantage, ou au moins d’étre de pair avec tous les 
hommes ; car soyez bien persuadé, que tous les états du monde courent la 
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méme carritre et que c'est le but caché on tout le monde vise, grands ou 


Or ce principe posé, ne rougissez point plus de faire des alliances dans la 
vue d’en tirer vous seul tout lavantage. Ne faites pas la faute grossivre de 
ne pas les abandonner, quand vous croirez Fos y va de votre intérét, et 
surtout soutenez vivement cette maxime que dépouiller ses voisins, c’est leur 
dter le moyen de nous nuire. 

And so it goes on throughout, in the tone which it is fashionable 
to call “cynical,” though it is as hard to see why as why people 
talk about “chronic” and “agrarian.” The “cynisme révoltant ” 
of one p has, according to the editor, led him to strike it out. 
It is certainly difficult to believe that any man could have seriously 
written such a book by way of instruction to his successor. If we 
believe the story that Frederick sent a copy, even in a mitigated 
form, to Buffon, one might rather incline to the notion that the 
whole thing was meant as a sort of frightful pleasantry. It is even 
not impossible to conceive a state of mind in which a man might in 
this way avow his own real principles, without meaning any one to 
credit the avowal. But of course the question of Frederick’s 
motive in the composition of the book involves the previous 
question whether he really did compose it. The strongest point 
in the accusation is the testimony for the story that Frederick 
gave a MS. to young Baffon; but then the text of that MS. is con- 

essedly not the same as that which is here printed. That Napoleon’s 
secretary copied a MS. of Frederick’s, and that we have before us 
a text printed from that MS., is a statement of which we have 
not at present any proof whatever. 


SUCH THINGS ARE.* 


f peree is another instance of the advantage, we will not say the 
usefulness, of novel writing as an occupation for ladies. The 
sphere of feminine employment is unhappily a limited one, and it 
is, no doubt, very desirable that the rw | of the fair sex, instead 
of being wasted in idle dreams, should find its expression in 
three octavo volumes. It must, moreover, be admitted that 
of late years many very fair, and some very admirable, novels 
have been written by ladies, and that in accurate observa- 
tion and careful delineation of character they have often shown 
themselves to be infinitely superior to many of the most popular 
male writers of the day. But this is by no means universally the case. 
Some few ladies write novels, but a large majority scarcely 
attain, or rise above, mediocrity. However, if literary Providence 
—we mean the publisher—is willing to befriend them, the reading 
public has only to read and be thankful for the chance of an 
interesting story. Such Things Are is not, we are to say, a 
good novel ; but it is readable, and shows considerable traces of a 
cultivated mind. Though the plotis lamentably defective, it is well 
written. It will bein good repute this year at Booth’s and Mudie’s, 
next year it will be asked for at Cheltenham and Scarborough, and 
then it will be duly consigned to well-deserved oblivion. It is 
the inevitable fate of novels that have no intrinsic merit. But, in 
the meantime, the fair writers have the advantage of whatever 
the publisher can afford to bestow upon them, in addition to the 
satisiection of authorship, and the pleasant though unfounded belief 
that their teaching is influencing the progress of opinion and the 
action of society. The latter is, no doubt, a most enchanting dream 
for sanguine minds of a certain class. It isso pleasant for a literary 
lady to think that, though she cannot preach like the Bishop of 
Oxford, or speak like Mr. Gladstone, she may in her novels appeal 
to the feelings of the young and oe mea, and convert to 

ways all sorts of young and unreclaimed sinners. To this part 
of the business the ladies take with amazing zeal. They are so 
glad to write with a purpose, and to believe that they have a 
mission. With some of them it is dogmatic theology, with others 
didactic morality; but in nearly all cases there is an unhesitating 
belief that they are improving the human race. It would be very 
unkind to attempt to dispel these pleasing illusions. One would 
fain hope that every literary lady has fully realized the objects she 
had im view, when she first sent her manuscript to the printer. 
We trust that Miss Martineau has succeeded in making all the 
young ladies of the educated classes sound political economists ; 
that Miss Yonge has made them all fervent High-churchwomen; and 
that Miss Braddon has proved to demonstration the inconvenience 
of a clandestine marriage with a groom, and the risks attending upon 
bigamy. The authoress of Such Things Are haé also a distinct 
moral to establish, which, however, is done in the unusual manner 
of proving the contrary. But we must first examine the story in 
order to be able to test the value of the morality inculcated. 
It is more convenient to investigate the facts, real or hypothetical, 
before we proceed to consider the doctrine which it is attempted 
to found upon them. The novelist possesses the great advantage 
over the historian, of having the power and the right to invent 
facts at will; and, therefore, supposing it to be an object with the 
writer to enforce moral doctrines of any kind, it is obvious that 
the result ought to a in noonday brightness, and the conelu- 
sions placed before the reader ought to be irrefragable. It may, 
however, be observed that the wT of readers do not send to 
the circulating library for novels with a moral purpose. The 
demand is for well-constructed stories with variety of probable 
incident and natural characters. If a story be truthful in delinea- 
tion, the reader will unconsciously find a moral. But if there be 
an avowed attempt at sermonizing, it seems to us to amount 
to preaching me false pretences, It is what is called a 


* Buch ings Are. the Author of “Recommended to Mercy.” 


pious fraud, and appears to us to be on a par with the delinquency 
of the devout lady who caused her backgammon board to be 
labelled Cruden’s Concordance. 

Such Things Are opens on the North coast of Wales, on a very 
stormy night, in which a gentleman of the name of Redfern insists 
on putting to ses in a small boat, along with his fair-haired and 
beautiful daughter, Olive. His object is clearly to get rid of his 
lovely offspring, for he keeps close to shore—he can swim 
like an otter; and, at length, he succeeds in capsizing his 
frail craft. But at the spot where this catastrophe occurs, there 
happens to be a Captain Bernard, of the Co , who is 
likewise a mighty swimmer, and who, of course, dashes at the 
fair one with the golden hair, like a trout at a May-fly. The 
father quietly makes his way to shore, and the Captain 
successfully rescues the young lady. They then all adjourn to the 
Captain’s cottage, but the father insists upon walking home, and 
the naval officer, naturally anxious to improve the occasion, gives 
his arm to Olive. The determined father again tries to get rid of 
his daughter and her preserver by leading them to a place where the 
cliff was washed away ; and they only miss bein dashed to pieces 
by the coolness and sailorlike activity of Berard, At length they 
get home and the Captain takes leave. Acquaintance, love, 
matrimony, follow at the proper intervals. The Coastguard officer 
and his more prudent brother fail in learning anything about the 
Redfern family. It turns out afterwards that Olive is a murderess— 
that the maid, whom she dares not dismiss, and her father are 
both cognisant of her guilt, if not implicated in the crime them- 
selves. This cheerful commencement extends over a considerable 
number of pages, but so far as we can see has nothing whatever to 
do with the rest of the story. We presume it is meant to excite 
the palate of a jaded public. It is like the half-dozen oysters 
which precede an elaborate dinner. But in literary composition it 
is an innovation which must be protested against. 

The next group that is brought upon the stage consists of the 
family of a merchant, Josiah Brigham, who is undergoing the 
process of being sold up by his creditors after having been a very 

rosperous merchant. One of his daughters is married to a Mr. 
Har ey, a clerk in a Government office, and their position is that of 
poor people trying to associate with wealth and fashion by every 

ossible artifice and contrivance. They have a daughter called 

‘lorence, who is a West End adventuress, and in a the 
heroine of the noyel. The vagaries of this young lady can only be 
compared with, to quote Tristram Shandy, the “backslidings of 
Venus in the Copernican system.” She makes every effort, right 
or wrong, to get married, and tries to secure one Lord George 
Annesley, who was at the same time doing his best to win Miss 
Susan Brigham, a reputed wealthy heiress. In strong contrast 
to her is her aunt, Susan Brigham, a steady, quiet, unpretend- 
ing lady, one of the best drawn characters in the book. After 
the bankruptcy, Susan finds a home with her wealthy godmother 
in Wales, where she is reasonably happy till the arrival of Miss 
Florence, who, having got into innumerable scrapes, wishes to 
retire for awhile from society, and extort some ready money 
from her rich friend. Here she meets the Rev. Clayton 
Bernard, the elder brother of the Captain, and, “for ’tis her nature 
to,” begins to flirt most furiously. The divine, after some hesi- 
tation, yields to the fascinations of the siren, and Miss Florence has 
the comfort of knowing that, if everything else fails, she can at 
will become the wife of a very wealthy clergyman. At 
this stage a new set of personages appear—fast and vicious 
men, such as hardly exist in human form. However, all seems to 
be going on well for Florence’s happy marriage with the divine, 
till the appearance of a new villain called Fletcher, a seeming 
friend of Lord George. This gentleman contrives to obtain an as- 
cendancy over the wealthy old lady ; and in an evil hour the aged 
spinstress consents to marry him. But all is not quite safe yet 
with Florence, for Fletcher is in the possession of a terrible secret 
affecting her reputation, and insists upon disclosing it to the Rev. 
Clayton Bernard. Happily, at the very last moment, when 
Florence and her divine are in his presence, he is gasping for 
breath and speechless, having been poisoned with strychnine, 
though it does not appear by whom, or for what purpose. There 
is a counterplot, consisting of an attachment etecan Lash George 
and a Miss Margaret Mayford, who was the niece and reputed 
heiress of the rich old lady; but on Fletcher’s marriage, the 
noble lord throws her over, and retires to the Continent to 
avoid being arrested for debt, and she becomes a raving lunatic. 
Captain Bernard and Olive only re-appear for a short time, during 
which the Captain learns that his wife, who has been uniformly 
= disagreeable to him, is a murderess into the bargain. 

t will be seen that the incidents of this novel are extra t 
enough, though there is a certain consistency, for it begins with an 
attempt at murder and a wedding, and it concludes with an actual 
murder and another wedding. But the interest of the story is by 
no means sustained. There are too many personages who have 
nothing to do with the development of the plot, and many of them 
are absurd and unnatural. The best parts of the book are those 
where the imagination of the writer may have been assisted by 
observation of real life. Susan Brigham, the humble self-denying 
girl, and Miss Llewellin, pod es: but silly and credulous aunt, are 
good studies. The ménage of the struggling and would-be fashion- 
able Harleys is well described. But here our praise must stop. 
The story is generally confused and uninteresting, and it is only to 
be regretted that a writer with more than average ability should 
be so unfortunate in the selection of a subject, and so ignorant 
the rules of construction. It is, in trath, a difficult thing to write 
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a good novel. Most ladies think they can, just as most —- 
till they have tried, believe they can write an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, or a farm of five hundred acres, 

Such Things Are is written, we are told in the preface, with the 
object of warning fast young men and fast young ladies, and it is 
assumed that the existence of the latter is due to the influence of 
the former. But, as we have seen, the fast young lady —— at 
the end, although she is supposed to have been as naughty as 
possible. No doubt she was sometimes quite as umeasy as a 
gambler with loaded dice in his pocket, but she plays out the 

e gallantly and wins her stake—a handsome clergyman with a 
ded estate. As for poor Miss Mayford, she is a very 
simple creature, who believes that she is really beloved by a man 
who, being hopelessly insolvent, perhaps acts for the best in not 
marrying a penniless girl. With regard to Captain Bernard, he is | 
all that a British sailor ought to be, and he is punished by being 
mated with a felon. Possibly, at starting, the writer meant to | 
make a signal example of Florence in the third volume, but, as the 
story went on, became too fond of her to ruin her by the discove 
of her misdeeds, If it can be done by a few strokes of the pen, it 
is pleasanter to let a villain be poisoned than to expose and ruin a 
beautiful and good-natured girl. But the moral and the warning 
—they must take care of themselves. 
With respect to the particular evil complained of in the 
reface to this novel, it seems to us that a good deal of nonsense 
of late been written. Some people appear to suppose that within 
the last few years there has been spread a species of moral | 
miasma, which has produced the morbid phenomena designated as | 
“fast young ladies.” 


They seem to think that, among the | 
wealthier classes, there prevails a lower standard of manners and | 
conduct than existed in the last generation. We are by no means | 
disposed to believe that the case is really so. If, as can hardly be 
denied, the opinion and feeling of society are in a sounder state 
than at any previous period of “English history, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that such a deterioration as is alleged can have taken 
lace. There will, we fear, always be a certain proportion of 
Foolish and frivolous persons who will glory in their folly and 
frivolity, and it may occasionally happen that they obtain unusual 
notoriety. Such persons and their friends are apt to speak of 
themselves as if they constituted the élite of English society; and 
they tell one another, and tell everybody else, that to be “fast” is 
to be fashionable. Their influence, we apprehend, is confined to a 
very narrow clique, which is by no means a fair sample of the 
average, not to say the best, English society. It may be believed 
that, in the present day, there exists generally among the wealthy 
and educated classes a strong sense of duty, and that there are 
fewer people now than there were five-and-twenty years ago who 
conceive that they were sent into this world to eat, and to drink, 
and to dress themselves. They are not “fast young ladies” who have 
organized and who manage so many of the London and country 
charities, or who are tending the Lancashire poor. It seems to us very 
preposterous, if not impertinent, to assume that, because a eertain 
number of persons are so wanting in self-respect and decency 
as to make a display of coarseness and vulgarity, it is there- 
fore to be inferred that society is generally tainted. But probably 
this species of cant has nearly had its day, and it will soon be 
discovered that the evil complained of is not of the alarming 
character which it appears to possess in the eyes of novelists. 
After all, the “ fast young lady” is, it may he hoped, a very ex- 
ceptional phenomenon, and is for the most part to be accounted 
for by the carelessness and want of education of her parents. 
Educated men never have fast daughters or fast sisters. The 
species belongs exclusively to the class where there is some 
wealth, no occupation, no intellectual cultivation, no moral or 
religious sentiment. The fast young lady is the just punishment 
of the neglect of the parents. But it is a pity that she should 
suffer. It were almost to be wished that steps could be taken 
to make education compulsory with some of the wealthy classes. 


SETSMOLOGY.* 


NY one who looked for the first time at the ruins of 4 town 
overthrown by a violent shock of earthquake would laugh 

at the idea of extracting from that mass of confused, piled-up 
rubbish any substantial information as to the precise subterranean 
centre of disturbance, or the character of the earthquake oscillations. 
Yet this was the task which Mr. Mallet, with the support of the 
Royal Society, undertook to perform by a visit in 1857 to the 
seene of the earthquake ain had desolated Southern Italy a 
month or two before. The result of the expedition is given in 
two large volumes, magnificently illustrated with ph hs of 
all the most remarkable phenomena of desolation which the 
catastrophe left behind it. Nothing can exceed the laborious 
minuteness of Mr. Mallet’s survey; and if we are to take his own 
estimate of the success of his investigations, we must admit that 
he has ascertained with precision the exact position, depth, and 
even form, of the great internal fissure, by the sudden formation of 
which the solid surface of the earth was thrown into a state of 
violent perturbation. Mr. Mallet’s announcements do not stop 
even here, for he gives us, in addition, measures of the amplitude 
and velocity of the seismic perturbation, which he evidently relies 


- On with the most absolute confidence. 


How far this amount of precision is possible, and how far 


Mr. Mallet has attained it, are questions on which there is room 
for of is no doubt that he has 
roved that a science of Seismology is capable of being built 
observations s uent to the moment of 
catastrophe, to an extént which would scareely have been antici- 
ted. At the same time, we think that there are portions of the 
investigation that savour of conjecture more than of exact inducti 
and others which are based on anything but sound applications 
mechanical principles. The unusual form in which the results of 
the inquiry are published—namely, as a separate work, instead of in 
the shape of papers in the Transactions of the Society—is explained 
in the aya y the enormous bulk of the manuscript; ut we 
cannot help suspecting that there was, on the part of the Council of 
the Society, some reluctance to indorse the whole of the author’s 
speculations, although aid was liberally given to a publication 
which has an important value, whatever may be the defects and 
inaccuracies that can be traced in the work. The undertaking 
was to a great extent novel, and the book undoubtedly contains 
much that is very interesting and valuable in a scientific sense ; 
but we confess that we are not disposed to aceept without 
reserve all the absolute conclusions to which Mr, Mallet would 
lead us. 
A sketch of the author’s method of investigation will enable 
our readers to judge, to some extent, for themselves, where it is 
to be trusted, and where it deserves to be followed with hesitation. 
Almost the first conclusion that Mr. Mallet arrived at was the 
very natural one, that a mere heap of débris, which had once 
formed a house or a street, would have less to say to the inquirer 
than the walls and arches of buildings that had been shaken without 
being utterly overthrown, A second equally obvious matter was, 
that the simpler the form of the building examined, and the more 
symmetrical its relations to the direction of the earthquake vibra- 
tion, the more fruitful would it be of scientific information. 
Accordingly, the first task, on visiting the ruins of a town, was to 
find buildings which appeared most completely to satisfy these 
conditions, and to concentrate attention almost wholly upon them, 
As a preliminary to any serviceable induction, it was necessary 
to reason out beforehand the influence which a movement in a 
given direction would have upon structures of comparativel 
simple forms, and to this a great of the first volume is yrs | 
The most elementary subject of such an inquiry is an isolated 
rectangular seep or wall; but before dealing with this, or any 
other particular case of disturbance, it is necessary to form a clear 
conception of what an earthquake perturbation really is. In the 
first place, it may be said, with something like certainty, that an 
earthquake is a wave-movement in a sense as strict as when we 
speak of the disturbance of a pool of water by throwing in a stone, 
or that of the air by an explosion or a sound. ether the 
earthquake wave proceeds from a single foeus or a focal area of 
large extent, is a matter which can only be solved by actual 
observations. Another point of great moment is to know what 
relation exists between the direction in which the general wave is 
advancing at any point, and that of the motion of each particle. In 
the case we first put, of a water-wave, the movement of the wave 
itself is horizontal and divergent, as is shown by the widening 
circle which it forms. Each water a in turn, however, 
moves, it may be an inch or two, up and down, without any appre- 
ciable motion in the direction of the wave-progress. In the case 
of sound, on the other hand, the motion of each particle is in the 
same direction as the progress of the wave—that is, always out- 
wards from the centre of disturbance, and back in. This 
last is the analogy which one would naturally follow in any 
guess about the earth-oscillations which an internal explosion 
would cause; and though it is pretty certain, from recorded 
observations made duriag actual shocks, that the analogy is 
not strictly followed, Mr. Mallet is probably right in assuming 
that the most important part of the movement of any given 
particle of the earth’s surface is in the direction of the line 
which passes from the centre of explosion through the point of 
observation. Assuming this to be approximately true, we see at 
once that the actual movement of the earth’s surface immediately 
over the focus will be mainly up and down, while it will approxi- 
mate more and more nearly to a horizontal direction as the detanes 
of the point of emergence under consideration from the focus in- 
creases, With respect to the amplitude and velocity of the vibration 
of each particle it is more diffic py Ape with exactness, but still 
it may be said that a movement of the earth which leayes any- 
thing standing cannot well be measured by dimensions larger than 
inches, for a sudden wrench of the foundation of a, house thro 
oo yards and back again would crumble into dust the most 
‘abric, 
Starting from these assumptions, which must be at least par- 
tially true, it is easy to say what the general effect produced 
a column or a wall would If the construction were very soli 
the vertical movement would simply lift it and let it down again 
without toppling it over, unless the base were very small com 
with the height. But a house would fare very differently, for the 
roof and floors, if heavy, would infallibly be broken by the shock, 
and bring down the whole building in a heap of ruins on its own base. 
A horizontal vibration would work in a very different way. If the 
base of a pillar were suddenly dragged six inches or a foot from east 
to west, the top would move in direction, and. 
if the vibration were sufficient, the pillar wou!d topple over in the 
direction from which the movement came—that is, in the case su 
posed, to the east. In fact, a horizontal earthquake vibration must 


Earthquake of 1857. By Robert Mallet. Chapman & 
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first in one direction, and then in the opposite ; but the second half of 
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the oscillation is not, in general, likely to overthrow a building which 
has resisted the first; and, as a rule, it may be said with con- 
fidence, that all isolated structures which topple over will do so in 
a direction tending towards the focus of disturbance. In the case 
of a wall whose le is at right angles to the vibration, exactly 
the same results ought to follow—that is, the wall will topple over 
towards the earthquake centre. If the shock reaches the wall in 
the direction of its length, a different effect is produced. If the 
breadth of base and the cohesion are sufficient to prevent total dis- 
integration, it is to see that the end which the vibration first 
reaches will tend to fall over, as an isolated column would. A fissure 
nearly vertical from the first angle of the base may be looked for, 
followed, where the shock is sufficiently violent, by the actual 
separation and overthrow of a wedge of wall. The other end of 
the wall will exhibit the a produced by the second 
half of the wave, but they wi of less intensity; and thus, 
when a wall is seen with a fissure at one end and a smaller 
one at the other, it may be inferred that it has suffered from a 
shock in the direction of its length, passing from the more to the 
less shattered extremity. Following out this kind of reasoning, 
and applying it to more complex structures, such as houses and 
churches, and to cases where the vibration is neither exactly 
vertical nor exactly horizontal (which last, indeed, it scarcely ever 
can be), and again to those where the wave-direction is inclined 
at an angle to the sides of the walls, Mr. Mallet deduces a set of 
rules by which the direction of vibration—and therefore, as is 
pisuadhe f the direction of the general wave-motion— may be 
inferred from the character the fissures 
produced. 

It is impossible in a brief notice to follow out this part of the 
work in more detail, but it will surprise no one to be told that the 
inferences become more conjectural as the complexity of the pro- 
blem increases, and that the author seems to speak of them with 
a degree of confidence which sceptical readers will have some 
difficulty in sharing. Enough, however, is done to show that by 
a careful selection of buildings which show symptoms of having 
their walls parallel and perpendicular to the vibration, a very 
tolerable approach to accuracy may be made in determining the 
azimuthal direction of the motion. We cannot place the same 
reliance on the indications of the vertical angle of emergence of 
the direction of wave-motion from the surface. An absolutely 
vertical movement may be detected, perhaps, without difficulty, 
by the absence of any prevailing tendency to fall over in one 
direction more than another; but such assumptions as Mr. Mallet 
makes—for example, that the fissures in a shaken building must be 
rigorously perpendicular to the direction of emergence—will be 
received with a good deal of hesitation. That they approximate 
to the truth is easily seen, but to take them as certain bases for 
determining the depth of the earthquake focus is going a little 
beyond the fair range of induction. 

n the tests which he applies to discover the velocity of the 
oscillating movement, Mr. Mallet is still more at sea. His treat- 
ment of this part of the subject, although it affects the utmost 
mathematical rigour, is loose in the extreme. For example, he 
seems to assume that a ball, or other almost detached ornament, 
which is projected by an earthquake shock from the top of a wall 
or column, will start with the maximum velocity of the vibratory 
movement, reduced only by the greater or less effect of adhesion. 
patna be more unsound than such an assumption. The velocity 
with which the top of a uniform column of small base would move 
in the direction opposite to that of the shock would scarcely 
exceed half that of the base, and the velocity of projection 
of the supposed ornament on the top of it would be something 
less than this under any circumstances. If the supporting building 
did not rock at all, but moved rigidly with the earth, the velocity 
of projection could not be greater, and might be to any extent less 
than the wave velocity. And yet Mr. Mallet quietly assumes 
that this velocity of projection gives him the maximum velocity of 
the wave, to which it may really bear a very small proportion.’ It 
is true that, in some B see the obvious truths we have 
mentioned seem to be hazilyrecognised ; but the ultimate inferences 
appear to be derived from the assumption we have referred 
to, and the surprisingly low velocity arrived at (some twelve feet 
second) is probably very far indeed from the actual truth. 

ven in those portions of the inquiry which less open to 
palpable objections, the deduced angles of emergence are obtained 
to so great an extent by estimation, and so much scope is afforded 
for erroneous inference by the nature of the buildings Teavved, that 
nothing but a very close agreement of a number of really in- 
dependent and unbiassed conclusions from different localities would 
suffice to remove the reasonable doubt which suggests itself as to 
the supposed age of the depth of the focus of disturbance. In fact, 
different depths are given by different classes of observations, 
varying from less than three to more than eight miles; and though 
Mr. Mallet explains this by the admissible hypothesis that the dis- 
turbance arose from a fissure of very large extent, it is an equally 
allowable supposition that the discrepancy is, in part lou 
attributable to the uncertainty of the observations themselves, and 
the questionable character of the principles on which they are 
interpreted. Still, if we cannot concede to Mr. Mallet the credit 
of me | —— Seismology to quite so high a point of exact- 
ness as he professes to have attained, his investigations are un- 
doubtedly full of suggestion, always most industriously, and 
sometimes very ably worked out. 


and dislocations 


MR. DISRAELI, AND 4 NEW PANTOMIME? 


N the “ Prologue for the Theatre ” of Faust, the Manager tells 
the Poet :— 


You know, upon our German stage, every one tries what he likes. There- 
fore spare me neither scenery nor machinery upon this day. Use the greater 
and the lesser light of heaven; you are free to squander the stars; there 
is no want of water, fire, rocks, beasts, and birds. So tread, in this narrow 
booth, the whole circie of creation, and travel, with considerate speed, from 
Heaven, through the world, to Hell. 


The author of A New Pantomime has followed this advice to 
the letter, except in the article of considerate 0a He has 
trodden the whole circle of creation, but we have been obliged to 
travel over five hundred and seventy closely-printed to 
keep company with him; and although parts of the were 
newly festooned with wreaths of his own making, he rarely 
passed through a country, displayed a prospect, or introduced a 
character, that was new to us. e plan of most of the scenes is 
borrowed from Faust, especially from the Second Part—an extrava- 
ganza which was very far indeed from exalting the fame of Goethe, 
and is one of the last poems of an admired author that a judicious 
imitator would select. The “ Walpurgis-Nacht,” , will 
not bear repetition. Addison killed Sir Roger de Coverley 
to prevent him from falling into unworthy hands; and Goethe 
would have done his best to lay the ghost of Mephistopheles, had 
he been forewarned of the probable a of that spirit 
under Dr. Kenealy’s auspices. Dante, with many minor writers 
on super or oab-conti topics, is largely laid under contri- 
bution; and the aa is re-stocked with a motley crowd for 
the purpose of enabling the copyist to pass sentence on any one 
against whom he may happen to entertain a prejudice or a spite. 
The germ of his allegorical characters, Lust, Envy, &c., wi 
found in Spenser; and a notorious French melodrame may have 
supplied a hint or two. In Le Juif Errant, all the great men of all 
- are judged, and only five, including Socrates, Franklin, and 
Napoleon, are saved. The archangels encounter, and this colloquy 
precedes their combat :— 

Satan.—Michel, tu mens. 

Michel_—Mensonge toi, fils d’enfer! 
This is quite as much in keeping, and in quite as good taste, as 
most of what has earned (as we shall presently see) the applause 
of “the finest intellect in Europe.” Of Dr. Kenealy’s capacity 
for the distribution of praise and blame some estimate may be 
formed from his dedication, which is one of the curiosities of 
literature in its way :— 

To tue Rieur Hoy. B. Disraewi, M.P. 

To you, the first and the kindest of Critics on this Poem in its fragmentary 
form, I now dedicate it in its complete development. 

I beg you will accept it as a token, however slight, of the deep, sincere, 
and affectionate admiration in which I have held you ;—although I dare not 
hope that it is in all things worthy of the applause of the finest intellect in 
Europe, and, as Spencer Walpole recently said, “of the most splendid genius 
that ever the House of Commons produced.” 

Nevertheless, it is no slight gratification to me to be permitted to inscribe 
this work to the most illustrious living Orator and Statesman, and to one who 
also asa Writer ranks with the highest on the roll of Fame. For these rare 
qualities the world admires you; but for my own part, I value more that 
noble candour and majestic integrity of soul which win from all who 
approach you love and attachment. 

As I cast my eyes on Gainsborough’s superb portrait of Pitt, which now 
hangs before me, I retrace in mind the wonderful similarity in your 
mental elements ; but Pitt, though superlatively great, could never tone 
written Vivian Grey, or Sibyl. 

That ee are now misunderstood by many is but the fate which unites you 
with all who achieve; but history will do justice to one of the truest, 
brightest, and most disinterested public characters that ever illuminated our 
country’s annals. 

The good opinion of “Spencer Walpole” has hitherto been 
thought worth having, but if he wishesit to continue so, he should 
lose no time in repudiating the saying attributed to him by his 
familiar friend. Mr. Disraeli is ately a man of genius, and 
some sparkling passages might be culled from his speeches, bearing 
more resemblance to fireworks thrown up for display than sparks 
from a working engine. These, too, are exclusively of a sarcastic 
or vituperative character. His only successful essay in laudatory 
rhetoric turned out to be borrowed from M. Thiers; and no one 
statesmanlike plan or measure is associated with his name. To 

lace him, therefore, in the same category with Chatham, Pitt, 
‘ox, Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Canning and Brougham, would be 
loose talking; and to call him “the most splendid genius that ever 
the House of Commons produced,” is to utter a piece of exceedingly 
reprehensible trash, which we should be sorry to think was ever 
uttered by “Spencer Walpole.” He is not made sponsor for the “ma- 
jestic =e, of soul,” so we need not inquire whether that 
culiar quality was displayed in driving him from Lord Derby’s 
Cabinet ; and when we are told that “ Pitt, though (query, because) 
superlatively great, could never have written Vivian Grey, or 
Sibyl,” we are reminded of Themistocles’ reply to the objection 
that he could not tune a harp or play upon a lute. A precious 
Parliamentary reputation must be that which requires a clever 
novel as a make-weight. If novel writing be the test of eloquence 
and statesmanship, why is not Sir E. B, Lytton Prime Minister? 
Why does not Mr. Dickens lead one side of the House, and Mr. 
Thackeray the other? 
The Spectator requests his readers to take notice that when he 


Ps A New Pantomime. By Edward Vaughan Kenealy, LL.D, London: 
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is more than ordinarily dull, there is a purpose in it. An analogous 
warning is given by Dr. Kenealy :— 

The Poem that follows is an Enigma to the many,—and will always 
remain so: — for the Wise and True and Learned it was written, and they 
alone can understand and appreciate it. Let no man criticize it who does 
not in part conceive what it means ;—let no man pronounce upon its Author 
who cannot enter into his soul. 

We read our own disqualification in these lines. We cannot con- 
ceive what the poem means, for the simple reason, that “your 
sheer no-meaning puzzles more than sense,” and we admit, with- 
out regretting, our incapacity to enter into the author's soul; 
which would be a species of transmigration, neither edifying nor 

able, considering that, to judge from this poem, its favourite 
4 of sojourn is “The Abyss of Hell.” Such is the plain 
outspoken heading of 140 pages of the book ; of which, alas! only 
seven are given to “Heaven.” To prove to him, however, that 
we are not utterly blind or obtuse, we bear willing testimony to 
the frequent manifestation of the poetical faculty in the New 
Pantomime, to the idiomatic flow of the language, and to the 
general felicity of the rhymes. It contains insulated passages of 
undoubted power and — although so obviously imitative that 
we are never quite sure of their originality, e.g. Goethe’s deathbed 
soliloquy including these lines :— 

Eyes in whose softness all her soul broke forth, 
‘hose look was language and whose light was thought. 

His management of the Whistlecraft metre, if we were not too 
frequently reminded of Don Juan, would merit high commenda- 
tion ; nae his invectives, with all the coarseness of J uvenal, have 


occasionally a good deal of the force. 

What draws him and Mr. Disraeli together is probably their 
common fondness for aggressive writing and speaking; but whilst 
the author of Coningsby dexterously employs the rapier, the author 
of The New Pantomime deals smashing blows with the mace or 
tomahawk, or pelts an assumed offender with dead cats and 
rotten eggs. His fiercest diatribe is launched at a living man of 
letters for killing (he says) poor L. E. L., and there are numerous 
stanzas which we cannot quote without a blank, e.g. : — 

Cold, icy-hearted villains, like King Charles, 
Who hed while men like Samuel Butler starved ; 
Or that mere mass of snarls, 
Or B——-+ wite, that frigid humbug, carved 
Of steel or mathematics ; souls like knarles 
In toughest oak ; in hell unrobed, unlarved, 
Are subjected to fires by Miss Medusa, 
Hotter than those that scorched and killed Creusa. 


The stanza devoted to Lady Mary Wortley Montague contains 
a new scandal, unknown at all events to Pope, which we 
cannot venture to reprint. Gifford is thus punished in curious 
company for depreciating Shelley : — 
Here roasts Earl Nelson : parson first, then peer; 
Who swindled Lady Hamilton : here shrieks * 
A crabbed wretch, as sour as stale small beer, 
Made acid in the sun for several weeks, 
Gifford the critic, famed for many a jeer 
Against the right and true; his carcase reeks 
Unpleasantly from yonder pit of thorns, 
In which he voids his horrid mass of scorns. 


All classes of criminals are flung together, with no imaginable 
reason for their juxtaposition but the rhyme : — 


Here is Macpherson, whom they surnamed Ossian, 
Because he forged some rhapsodies ridiculous, 
The fellow tends Alecto’s dogs Molossian,— 
Beside him is the Russian Emperor Nicholas, 
Here are some preachers from the towns called Goshen 
In the United States—they seem vermiculous : 
No wonder that they should, for *twas their creed 
That saints of soap and water have no need. 


Here’s Alexander Borgia, the hot Pope, 

With his three handmaids (see Machiavelli), 
Simony, Lust, and Cruelty ; the cope 

Of hell contains no worse within its belly. 
Here’s Doctor Dodd, who felt the hangman’s rope, 

And here’s the procuress who sold poor Nelly 
(The monarch’s mistress,) when she was fourteen ; 
And here’s the chap who bought her, a sly dean. 


Here’s Prior’s Chlot—a mere frowsy drab ; 
Here’s Peter Pindar, an obscene buffoon ; 
Here’s the Pretender, all one cancered scab ; 
And here’s Lord Clive, blaspheming to the moon. 
Here’s Robespierre, as ugly as a crab ; 
And here is Marat, tiger and poltroon ; 
And Irish Grattan, who his country sold ; 
And Sarah Marlborough, an old snuffy scold. 
London is 5 My much as the New Babylon was recently 
apostrophized by M. Pelletan : — 
O London! London! London! glorious London! 
Centre of humbug, wisdom, knowledge, folly; 
Of knaves undoing, and of donkeys undone, 
Of bold Macheaths, of many a trusting Polly ; 
Of Harriet Wilson, and of Lady Sundon ; 
Of Johnson, Geldsmith, Boswell, Hunt, Paoli, 
Delightedly I think — your name, 
You send so many to Gehenna’s flame. 


Bellona and os heles interchange four of amenities, 


for which Grose’s ry has evidently been ransacked :— 


Bellona. 
Ass-head, Blackmoor, Cuckoo, Dotard, 
Splay foot, Yelper, wry-necked wretch, 
Skulker, Flunky, Horse-face, Stuffgut, 
Heaven make me thy Jack t 


Mephi 
Whi , Gorgon, nose, Dog-faca, 
Hair-bsained Teall, Grimalkine Fit 
Demirep, Lacedmutton, Gadder ; 
De give over flinging dirt. 

Nine pages of similar ribaldry occur in a dispute between 
“ Evil Spirit ” and “ Devil’s Advocate,” in front of the judgment- 
seat of Minos: — 

Scoundrel, Stinkard, Rufian, Booby t 
Devil's Advocate. 
Spoil not those ripe lips of ruby. 
Evil Spirit. 
Dunghill, Coward, Dunce, Rascallion ! 
Devil's Advocate. 
Why, you're rampant as a stallion. 

Mephistopheles, who (in close imitation of Dante’s Virgil) acts as 
Goethe's guide and cicerone, includes ancient as well as modern 
sinners, male and female, in his descriptive catalogue ; but we sus- 
pect the meee | of a fiend or author who confounds one Theo- 
critus with another; and we hardly know how the very title of the 
book can be reconciled with Greek or etymology; for pantomime, 
instead of being “a representation in dumb show,” is here all 

It would take columns to abstract the plot of this book, if plot it 
can be called, where plot is none. All we ~—. about the matter is, 
that all kinds of people and things, animate and inanimate, entities 
and nonentities, abstractions and actualities, men and gods 
and devils, poets and prose-writers, eee all sorts of odd places, 
possible or impossible, including “The Sky,” “The Bedroom,’ 
“ Heaven,” “ Tartarus,” “ Cloudland,” “ Fairy Land,” “Taunus,” 
“The Abyss of Hell,” &c. &c., and play all sorts of pranks in 
them. The upshot is, that Goethe and Gretchen are released 
from “Hell, Utter Darkness, and The Furies,” by a poet and 
Pegasus, and ushered into Elysium by Abelard and Eloisa, de- 
scribed by choruses of youths and virgins as pre-eminently 
qualified by their antecedents to do honour to virtue and genius. 

But the author might ask with Mr. Bayes, in the Rehearsal — 
“What a devil is the plot good for but to bring in fine things?” 
If told that his dramatis are not always plain, he would 
reply with the same high authority—*“ Plain! Why did you ever 
hear people in the clouds speak plain? They must be all for 
flight of fancy, at its full range, without the least check or control 
upon it. When once you tie up » and people in the clouds 
to s plain, you spoil all.” e evidently relies principally 
for the reputation and popularity of the poem upon the Abyss of 
Hell, and the cantos or passages conceived in a similar spirit. As 
regards these, it must be allowed that an astounding varie 
of criminals has been got together—what we miss is, a co! - 
ing variety of appropriate in ents. The author is as much 
at fault in this respect as the Judges of England or the Home 
Office; his system of secondary punishments isill-managed, defective, 
and obsolete. He has hit upon nothing that may not be found in the 
Inferno, or the great picture in the Sistine Chapel, or the picture 
at Munich, in which a torrent or avalanche of agonized wretches 
are descending into the bottomless pit. Yet if indignation makes 
verses, it might also invent penances. This gentleman, the v 
reverse of Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia, who offered a reward for a 
new pleasure, would fain advertise for a new pain. We never met 
with a writer with so determined a bent for cruelty. Lord 
Macaulay says of Jeffreys : — ‘ 

There was a fiendish exultation in the way in which he 
sentence on offenders. Their weeping and imploring seemed to titillate him 
voluptuously, and he loved to scare them into fits by dilating with luxurious 
amplification on all the details of what they were to suffer. 
There is the same exultation in Dr. Kenealy’s chief spokesman, 
Mephistopheles, who in Goethe’s hands was a sneering and mock- 
ing but not cruel fiend. Considering the poet’s lack of fancy in 
this matter, his hatred of the Church, and general of 
borrowing, why did he not, adopting Sydney Smith’s notion, 
picture a bishop preached at by mad curates? And consideri 
the declared sympathy with Mr. Disraeli, why was not the late Sir 
Robert Peel represented bound and gagged, with a spiteful rheto- 
rician declaiming, and an excited bench of county members 
shouting at him? 


GUROWSKI’S AMERICAN DIARY.* 


SOLITARY copy of a work which has, we are told, attracted a 

good deal of attention in the Federal States, has drifted into 
this country; and as its interest depends, not only on the author’s 
position, but on its indirect illustrations of the main fallacy of the 
Abolitionist faction in this country, we shall be doing some service 
who is distinguis if for nothing else, by v i ing. 
Mr. Adam Gurowski is, we believe, a Polish ugee who has 
been naturalized in America, and he has, according to his 
own account, had a good deal of experience in European conspi- 
racies and plots. In his “palmy days, he conspired with Louis 
Napoleon, sat in the councils with Godefroi Cavaignac, and wrote 
instructions for Mazzini, then only a beginner with his Giovina 
Italia, and his miscarried Romarino attempt in Savoy.” He speaks 
of himself as having, “with the Poles, foughtin Russia in 1831;” 
and he claims kin and alliance with the revolutionary party 
who, although they have “ lost all that they had,” have attempted 


* Diary, from March 4, 1861, to November 12, 1862. By Adam Gu- 
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for half a century to rouse Europe from the Tagus to the Altai. 
More than once in his life, “ after heavy fighting he has had snow 
for his mattress ;” but he has exchanged the battle-field for the 
closet. He vents a “curse upon his old age ; above all, a curse 
upon his obesity ; a curse upon his »’ which prevent him 
from flying to Sizel’s camp. T scant of breath, he is cer- 
tainly not scant of vituperative powers; and, according to his 
own account, he has been admitted to the friendships and the 
councils of the leading statesmen of the North, and is in the 
habit of tendering advice, both in on and by letter, to 
President Lincoln, and to all the members of the Cabinet, and 
all the notables of the North. We are merely adopting Mr. 
Gurowski’s autobiography, and very likely he is only a busy 
meddling talker, with a strong taste for conspiracies, and a 
person of much greater importanee in his own eyes than in that 
of his adopted country. He is a bitter opponent of the South, 
which he identifies with the cause of oppression and tyranny all 
over the world; and in language which 1s idiomatic enough, but 
which betrays the foreigner in every line, he devotes to all the 
infernal aa the men and cause of the South, as synony- 
mous with all that is brutal, savage, ignorant, sordid, and 
bloodthirsty. But he claims no more than his due when he 
represents himself as a man well versed in modern political his- 
tory; and he is no stranger to actual warfare, and has studied, 
not without results, the recent military annuals of Europe. 
As a personal actor in the revolutions and risings of the 
Continent, we may fairly credit him with some experience of the 
way in which the rough levies of an unmilitary population might 
be utilized ; and there are some points of this sort on which his 
opinion might have been worth Mr. Lincoln’s listening to. As for 
real political knowledge, the beginning and end of his creed is that 
all authority and all constitutions are a formula; that, in the interests 
of humanity—the greatest interest of which is the slave — all law 
must be set aside, and the slave-owner hunted from the earth; and 
that fire and sword, and rapine and confiscation are the expression 
of the voice of freedom, whose track ought only to be one of 
desolation and death. 


It may be asked, what is the value of the opinion of so wild a 
fanatic—a sort of superior Manhattan—on any conceivable subject? 
Certainly we have no especial reason for attnbuting much value to 
Mr. Gurowski’s speculations, who does us the honour of believing 
that the “mercenary, ignorant, despicable scribblers of the 
London Times and of the Saturday Review, the liars of un- 

eled facility, and quill heroes, can be got for a good 
inner and a douceur,” and “who is assured that sooner or later it 
will come out how much apiece was paid to the Times, the Herald, 
and the Saturday Review, for their venomous articles against the 
Union.” Under these circumstances we will heap fire on the fat old 
Pole’s head; and, as it seems we are in the receipt of a fine income 
from the Confederate Treasury, we will try to give Mr. Gurowski 
his share of the good things which we enjoy, and bestow on him a 
European advertisement for his Diary. ‘The value of his book is 
this—that he is a sincere and rabid Abolitionist, and that he proves 
that not one of the Northern men is, or ever was, a friend of the 
slave; that Abolitionism in the President and his Cabinet, in 
Senate and Congress, and in the whole Republican array is a 
hypocrisy and pretence. Mr. Gurowski’s Diary, as an answer to 
the Emancipation Society, is complete and exhaustive. Further 
than this it has few merits. 

The Diary begins with’ President Lincoln’s inauguration, and 
ends with Burnside’s appointment to M‘Clellan’s command. Mr. 
Gurowski’s roll of lamentations commences with suspicion, grows 
into denunciation, and ends with a vial. Lincoin’s Proclamation is 
half-hearted, and M‘Clellan’s di is only a preliminary to his 
Dictatorship—“acatastrophe which the smallest disaster—Burnside, 
ah !—will precipitate.” This ugly prophecy, with which the Diary 
closes, was written before the defeat of the Federals at Fredericks- 
burg, and is not without its significance. Two anecdotes of March 
1861 are curious. One is, that “some days previous to the inaugura- 
tion, Seward offered to introduce Mason to Lincoln, but criminal as 
is Mason, for a minute I got reconciled to him for the scowl of horror 
and contempt with which he shook his head at Seward ;”’ and the 
other is, “ that Seward, having secured to himself the Secretaryship 
of State, offered to the Southern leaders in Congress compromise 
and concessions ”’—in other words, that if the Democrats would have 
confirmed Seward in office, “ Buchanan’s administration, in its 
most dirty features, would have been continued under Lincoln, the 
name only being changed.” Mr. Gurowski even goes so fur as to 
say that “ there is a report, that Chase is for recognising or giving 
up the revolted Cotton States so as to save by it the Border States.” 

On the declaration of the Blockade, the Diarist sees clearly that 
its only result must be the recognition of the Southerns as belli- 
gerents by the European Powers. He says :— 

Wrote a respectful warning to the President con the unavoidable 
results of his proclamation in regard to the blockade ; explained to him that 
this, his international demonstration, will, and forcibly must, evoke a counter- 
proclamation from foreign Powers in the interest of their own respective sub- 
you and of their commercial relations. Warned, foretelling that the foreign 

‘owers will recognise the rebels as belligerents, he, the President, having done 
it already in some way, thus applying an international mode of coercion. 


And a few days afterwards Mr. Gurowski, who seems to have 
enjoyed confidential communications with Mr. Sumner, or extorted 
them, from him, again “respectfully warns Mr. Lincoln” against 
acceding to the Paris convention ot 1856, on the ground “ that it 


convention at this moment can act in a retroactive sense.” Mr, 
Seward’s instructions to the Foreign Ministers, especially his des- 
patch to Mr. Dayton at Paris, are “injudicious.” The latter is 
offensive to France and to Louis Napoleon ; and Mr. Gurowski ob- 
serves, sensibly enough, that “ diplomatic relations ought to be con- 
ducted with dignity, but not with an arrogant offensive i 

—not in the spirit of Spreadeagleism ;” and, by way of instance, he 


exclaims : — 


What the d—— is Seward, with his politician’s policy? Why does he 
push the Herald to abuse England and Lord Lyons? Wikoff declared 

blicly that the telegram contained in the Herald, and so violent against 
2ngland, was written under Seward’s dictation, and he showed the MS. cor- 
rected in Seward’s handwriting. Is the man mad? Can Seward be fool 
enough to irritate England, and entangle this country? Even my anglo- 
phobia cannot stand it. 


The Diarist’s criticisms on the war are summary, and he de- 
nounces from the very first General Scott’s policy, which was 
bequeathed, as an evil legacy, to M‘Clellan. Phat “ sacramental 
word, strategy,” has been fatal from the first; and the attempt at 
military organization was the bane of the Federal War Oifice, 
Before Bull Run, “the people’s strategy is the best—to rush in 
masses on Richmond when the enemy is in small numbers.” The 
official strategist’s original scheme of organizing an army by scat- 
tering regulars among volunteers, is thus criticized :— 


1. True mastership consists in creating an army with extant materials, 
and not in clamouring for what it is impossible to obtain. 

2. The idea is preposterous, to try to have a large thus-called regular 
army. A small number— fifteen to twenty thousand men — divided among 
several hundreds of th ds of vol s, would be as a drop of water in 
alake. This war is to be decided by the great masses of the volunteers ; and 
it is unpatriotic to nourish in any way the wickedly-assumed discrimination 
between regulars and volunteers, 

3. Good non-commissioned officers and corporals constitute the sole, sound, 
and easy articulations of a regiment. With good non-commissioned officers 
even ignorant lieutenants do very little harm. 

5. All the rank and file of the regulars ought at once to be made corperals 
an sergeants, and to be distributed among the volunteers. 

6. The non-commissioned regulars ought to be made commissioned officers. 


This plan Mr. Gurowski communicated to M‘Clellan, but, as 
he goes on to say, “ They make history in Secessia. Jeff Davis 
overshadows Lincoln. Jeti Davis and his of malefactors 
have a clear, decisive, palpable aim; our porta Boe! action, and 
grope.” At any rate, Mr. Gurowski has the justification 
of facts to enforce his criticism. In the West, victories 
have been won by the Federals with rough levics, while 
in Virginia, under the influence of stra and precedent, 
the result has been that M‘Clellan has “no real coniidence in 
his troops, and while the enemy concentrates and shortens his 
lines, M‘Clellan only follows where the Southern generals 
invite him.” 

After recruits have been roughly instructed in the rudiments of drill, the 
next best instructor is fighting. So it was in the Thirty Years’ War; so 
in the American revolution ; so in the first French revolutionary wars. In 
1813 the German rough levies fought almost before they were drilled, and at 
Bautzen French recruits were victorious over Russians, and 
Austrians, ‘The Secesh fight with fresh levies. 


After the Chickahominy battles Mr. Gurowski remarks : — 


The rebels never attacked our whole lines, but always threw superior 
forces on some weak point, The rebels showed t generalship. M‘Clellan 
never attacked, but was always surprised and forced to fight.... . The 
rebel generals had perfect ease for the execution of their bold but skilful 
lans. 

' If the genius or capacity of a commander consists not only in duly observ- 
ing the movements of the enemy, but likewise in penetrating the enemy’s 
plans, and in modifying his own im proportion as they are deranged by an 
unexpected movement or a rapid march, then the generalship is altogether 
on the other side, and on ours not a breath, not a sign of it. 


Mr. Gurowski is not unfair towards England. He says that— 


the publication of the English Blue Book, or official correspondence 
between Lord Lyons and Lord John Russell, throws a new light on the 
conduct of the English Cabinet; and, anglophobe as I am, I must confess 
that, all things considered — above all, the unhappily-justified distrust of 
England in Mr. Seward’s policy — from the first day of our troubles 
Lord John Russell could not act differently from what he did. . . . His 
letter to Lord Lyons, Feb. 20, 1861, although full of distrust towards us on 
the future policy of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet, is an honourable document. He 
was well aware that the original plan of Mr. Seward was to annoy and 
worry England. More even than Lord John Russell’s and Lord 
Lyons’ official correspondence inspires the highest respect for his character. 
. . . Events may transform Lord Lyons into an official enemy of the 
Union ; but my mind, soured by human meanness, is soothingly impres- 
sioned by such true nobleness in a diplomat and an Englishman. 

April, 1862.—Mr. Seward’s last programme is, after the capture of Rich- 
mond and New Orleans, to issue a proclamation—to offer terms to the rebels, 
to restore the Old Union in full, and to protect slavery. These are the 
assuranees given by Mr. Seward to foreign diplomats and Governments. 
. . « When Mr, Seward proudly unveiled this mme, 2 ~— | 


true and high-minded 
friends of liberty, that the North fights for empire and not for a principle. 
. .. As it stands now, the conduct of the Raglich Gowapensas is not to be 
complained of. . . . I am satisfied that it is our tent a which confuses 
and makes suspicious such men as Lord J. R &c. ... As for the 
armament of Secesh vessels in Liverpool and the Bahamas, it is im 

for the Government to stop it. 

Old Europe, and above all, official Europe, must be vindicated. Official 
Europe appreciates nations by their leaders. The attempt to astonish 
Europe by speeches, by oratory, and still worse, by second-rate legal argu- 
ments, by what is called papers here, and in Europe diplomatic circulars and 
despatches, is the same as the attempt to eclipse bright sunlight with @ 


‘was not to be believed for a moment that to accede to the Paris 


burning candle. 
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Mr. Seward looks to all sides of the compass for a Union party in the 
South which may rise politically against the rebels. I doubt that he will 
find many, or even any... . Mr. Seward, in his generalizations, in his ardent 
expectations, &c. &c., forgets to consider human nature. Blood shed for the 
nationality makes it grow and prosper. A protracted struggle deepens its 


roots, carries away the indifferent, and even those who at the start opposed | 


the move. 


With the exception of Mr. Gurowski’s transparent fallacy in 
identifying the camarilla of the Abolitionists with public opinion 
throughout the Northern States — a view which can only impose 
on the Emancipation Society and Exeter Hall, and which is 
emphatically confuted by the existing state of things in the North, 
by the pro of the Democrats, by the insubordination of the 
army, which is now audibly proclaiming its reluctance to fight for 
“the nigger,” by the attitude of the Border States, and by the tardy 
admission of Mr. Beecher that it is only the negro which can save 
the Union, which the Northern white no longer thinks worth 
fighting for — we are thankful to him for his candid estimate of 
President Lincoin’s sincerity in the matter of Abolition. 


Sept. 23, 1862—Proclamation conditionally abolishing slavery for 1863. | 


The conditional is the last desperate effort made by Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Seward to save slavery. Poor Mr. Lincoln was obliged to strike such a blow 
at his mammy ... . Very little, if any, credit is due to Mr. Lincoln or Mr. 
Seward for having thus late and reluctantly legalized the stern will of the 
immense majority of the American people. or the sake of sacred truth and 
justice, I protest before civilization, humanity, and posterity, that Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward, intrinsically, are totally innocent of this great satisfaction 
given to the right, and to national honour. 

The pe as of this proclamation may produce inextricable complica- 
tions. Not only in one and the same State, but in one and the same district, 
pen even in the same township, after January 1, 1863, may be found 
Africans and Americans, portions of whom are emancipated, the others in 
bondage. But the stern logic of events will save the illogical confused half 
measure as it now is. 

The more I scrutinize the President’s thus called Emancipation Pro- 
clamation the more cunning and less good-will and sincerity I find there. 
The Proclamation is only an act of the military power — is evoked by mili- 
tary necessity—and not a civil, social, humane act of justice and equity. 

urope may now see in the Proclamation an action of despair made in 
the duress of events; and so it is in reality for Mr. Lincoln, Seward, and 
their squad. 

To emancipate through the war power is an offence to reason, logic, and 
humanity ; but better even so than not at all. 

Sept. 27, 1862.—The Proclamation issued by the war power of the 
President is not yet officialiy notified to those who alone are to execute it — 
the armies and their respective commanders. Who is to be taken in? The 
papers publish a detailed account of an interview between the President and 
an anti-slavery deputation from Chicago. ‘the deputation asked for stringent 
measures in the spirit of the law of Congress which orders the emancipation 
of the slaves held by the rebels. The President combated the reasons alleged 
by the deputation, and tried to establish the danger and the inefficiency of the 
measure. A few days after the above-mentioned debate, the President issued 
the Proclamation of September 22. Are his heart, his soul, and his convie- 
tions to be looked for in the debate, or in the Proclamation ? 


In all this there is, perhaps, no great novelty. All this has 
been said over and over again in England. But it seems to be the 
first time that it has been said, in print, in America; and cer- 
tainly it comes with great force from a gentleman who salutes the 
rebels as “a social putrefied evil, as the most corrosive social 
decomposition and impurity.” We recommend Mr. Gurowski’s 
Diary to the impartial consideration of the orators of Exeter Hall, 
of Bradford, und Leeds; and if they will persist in extolling the 
noble efforts of Messrs. Lincola and Seward in behalf of the op- 
= African, we can only, with Mr. Gurowski, and in Mr. 

rowski’s curious edition of Cicero, say, Quousgue tandem abutere 
patientiam nostram ? 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS FOR 1862.* 


UST before the close of last year, the members of the Arundel 
Society received with high satisfaction the budget of publica- 
tions due to them in return for the subscription of the current 
ear, so that the issues of this important Society are no longer 
m arrear, and the Council may fairly take credit to themselves 
for energetic management and judicious expenditure of the con- 
siderable annual income now possessed by them. We observe 
that the Arundel Society’s publications for 1862 are different in 
some respects from those of previous years. This time there is no 
letterpress at all ; and the full-sized tracings of particular heads 
from the chromo-lithographs are discontinued. In exchange, we 
have, in addition to the usual two large coloured pictures, two 
single heads, also executed in chromo-lithograph y, on the scale 
and in exact imitation of the original frescoes, besides a single 
late engraving in continuation of a long interrupted series 
of illustrations the frescoes of Fra in the chapel 
of Nicholas V. in the Vatican. After noticing these works in 
more detail, we propose to suggest some further changes in plan 
which, in our judgment, would open a new career of usefulness to 
the Society. 


The subject from Fra Angelico’s frescoes at Rome, which Herr 
Schiffer has engraved on copper, from a drawing by M. Kupelwieser, 
tepresents “St. Stephen Distributing Alms.” it is a companion, 
as we should say in modern phraseology, to the picture of “St. 

wrence Distributing Alms,” from the same chapel; which, as 
engraved bs Professor Gruner, was one of the Arundel Society’s 
earliest publications. We regret that, instead of the ordinary 
style of line-engraving upon copper, Herr Schiiffer has been directed 


* Publicutions of the Arundel Society for the Year 1862. London: 
24 Old Bond Street 


to produce a kind of imitation of lithography. The result is some- 
what unsatisfactory. The outlines, indeed, are beautifully rendered, 
with great delicacy and softness; but the draperies and shadows 
are feeble. The composition of the group itself is charming. The 
proto-martyr—habited, by a onable anachronism, in a deacon’s 
| vestment, and with a tonsured head — stands on a dais to the left 

of the picture, with an attendant behind him. Before him are 
grouped some nine or ten men, women, and children, receiving 
_alms. There is no attempt at local truth in them; they are merely 

Italian peasants, conventionally costumed, and highly idealized in 

type and feature. It is rather remarkable that here Fra Angelico 
has avoided all the squalor of poverty, and all the grotesque 
deformities and repulsive signs of disease which he himself ad- 
mitted in the correlative picture of “St. Lawrence Distributing 
Alms,” and which later painters, attempting the same subject, 
would have crowded upon their canvas. The effect of the 
scene, in fact, is curiously like one of Mr. Dobson’s couleur 
de rose religious pictures. Nothing can exceed the grace of 
the hooded female figure, who is in the act of receiving 
money from the saint; and an older woman, standing in the 
| background with her hands clasped in the attitude of prayer, is 
exquisitely conceived and drawn. Two or three of the figures 
| carry wicker baskets, exactly like those which are known among 
us as Maltese orange-baskets. The background represents an 
Italian town, with a delicious “sky-line” of towers, spires, 0 
loggias, and hanging ens. We are inclined to think that thi 
beautiful picture, for its feeling and its purity, is worth more than 
all the coloured prints which form the remainder of the Arundel 
Society’s fasciculus for last year. 

The most important cf the latter is a long composition, repre- 
senting two separate events — viz. the healing of a cripple by St. 
John and St. Peter, and the raising of Petronilla by St. Peter. 
This is a chromo-lithograph by Messrs. Storch and Kramer, of 
Berlin, executed under Professor Gruner’s superintendence. It is 
copied from Signor Mariannecci’s water-colour drawing from the 
original fresco of: Masolino da Panicale = reputed master of 
Masaccio) in the Brancacci Chapel of the Church of the Carmine 


at Florence. The composition of this png: is very awkward, 
and the attitudes and expressions of the figures are gene- 
rally stiff and clumsy. ut the accessories are of the 


highest interest. To the left, the two saints— St. Peter, grey- 
haired and grey-bearded, and St.John, beardless, with long 
brown hair—are addressing the cripple. To the right, St. Peter, 
in the same conventional ents that he wears in the other 
group, calls to life Petronilla, who is sitting up on a low couch 
placed under an open portico, and surrounded by two kneeling 
nuns and three ‘oe figures. These two main groups are onl 
separated, most inartificially, by two very life-like and spiri 
oung lads in the costume of Florentine nobles of the early part 
of the fifteenth century. These are admirable for their easy grace 
and indifference, and form a good contrast to the serious groups on 
either side. The background represents the piazza of an Italian 
town, with two narrow lanes, seen in bold perspective, leading 
out of it. As an archeological study this view is invaluable. 
Here we sce the stern window-less lower stages of the houses of 
a medieval Italian town. They are pierced only by the = 
and by small grated openings. Probably these lower floors, besides 
being capable of being used as fortresses, served as stables. In 
the upper stories the windows are of course unglazed, but have 
shutters. Outside each row of such windows there is a strong 
wooden bar, bracketed out by iron supports from the wall; and u 
these, in two instances, are pet monkeys, fastened by long chains, 
From many ef the windows clothes and draperies are hanging out 
to dry. From this early and crude, but vigorous and promising, 
fresco, the head of St. Peter, raising Petronilla to life, has been 
chosen for separate full-sized reproduction in 
As a specimen of the high perfection already reached by this art, 
this engraving is valuable. But the head itself, though <_< 
rematkable as an early attempt at naturalism and emotioi 
expression, is pee a In his endeavour to copy nature, 
Masolino has missed all dignity of type. His “St. Peter” is merely 
a bull-necked, sunburnt rustic; powerfully enough drawn, but in 
no way answering to a proper conception of the Apostle. Still we 
have no doubt that the colouring and general expression of this 
engraving recall, very instructively, the effect of the original 

The next plate is vastly more interesting. It has two 
subjects, both by Filippino Lippi, representing “St. Paul visiting 
St. Peter in Prison,” and “St. Peter delivered from his prison by an 
angel.” ‘The original frescoes are in the same Brancacci chapel, at 
Florence; and the artists employed by the Arundel Society for 
these reproductions are the same as those mentioned im the 
former plate, from Masolino. In the first of these small scenes 
St. Peter, visible behind the grate of a narrow window, in his 

rison, has a most lugubrious expression. His visitor, St, 

awl, who stands turned three-quarters away from the 

tator, is declaiming with outstretched right arm. This figure is 
most nobly drawn. All is —composition, drawing and ~ 
expression. It is this head which has been selected with great 
co full-sized reproduction. Nothing can be finer 
than its bold treatment. It is a perfect study of a difficult 
feat of drawing — the tation of a face turned so much 
away that the end of the nose projects beyond the curve of the 
cheek. To avoid exagyeration and to escape ugliness under such 
conditions as these ave no small artistic triumphs. The other 
group is still more full of spirit and interest. The sentinel, 
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formidably armed with two swords and a long lance, leans sleeping 
against the wall; while the apostle and the angel walk calmly 
through an open door in earnest colloquy. Here again St. Peter's 
face is partly turned away from the spectator. The angel, seen in 
full face, is unusually successful. The countenance is full of beauty 
and moral dignity, without being either e~ or merely sensuous. 
This, in fact, is a work of the greatest v 
- just mean between the conventional and the realistic schoo 
of art. 
Such, then, are the pictures which the Arundel Society has given 
to its subscribers for last year. Upon the whole, we think it a 
thing, as we said, the full-sized tracings have been 
ntinued. They were not without a practical value indeed, 
but they were most troublesome to keep, however large the portfolio 
might be in which one might deposit them. Whether, however, 
it is expedient to replace them by adding to the number of the 
chromo-lithographs we have serious doubts. The latter are, no 
doubt, very beautiful, and, as giving untravelled lovers of art some 
notion of what fresco-painting was in Italy, they have done excel- 
lent service. But two of them per annum are enough. They are 
so pretty in themselves, and so difficult to keep in any other way, 
that a large proportion of the Arundel subscribers are tempted to 
frame them. The consequence is, that people are getting almost 
as tired of them as of the hackneyed Art Union engravings. We 
have even heard of subscribers leaving the Society because they 
had no more wall space for future pictures. We would venture, 
therefore, to recommend the Council to restrict the number of 
chromo-lithographs in the yearly issues, and to give more line 
engravings, drawn to such a moderate scale that the plates may be 
easily preserved and referred to, and conveniently bound in volumes, 
Of good engravings no one ever gets tired. Weshould also suggest 
that in the preparation of such engravings the photo-zincographic 
pecan should be adopted experimentally. It would be a task 
ighly creditable to the Arundel Society to be the first to apply 
practically this new discovery to the service of art. Again, 
though no doubt it is oe | tempting to spend any surplus of 
subscriptions in increasing the value of the actual return made for 
the annual guinea, we think that it would be wiser to devote such 
sums to the carrying out another most useful branch of the Society’s 
rations, viz. the making careful water-colour copies of some of 
e many perishing frescoes of Italy. These might be made, not 
necessarily with a view to publication, but as the nucleus of a 
complete collection of such tracings, to be deposited in the Society’s 
apartments. Once more we think that while the Arundel Society 
would do well to include in such a collection copies of all earl 
paintings, however rude and archaic, that may fall under their 
notice, as having a historical or archeological interest, yet for 
ublication such only should be selected as exhibit reiigious paint- 
ing in its highest and most perfect form. In this way we think 
the taste of the large body of amateurs in art might be sensibly 
instructed and improved. The growing prosperity of the Society, 
which is fully deserved, will sao bring these questions 
under the notice of the governing committee. e have not re- 
ferred to the extra works which are published in increasing 
numbers by the Arundel Council, in addition to the yearly issues, 
at reduced rates to members and at remunerative prices to non- 
members. We know that some subscribers grumble at these 
extra pictures, because they cannot afford to purchase them. This 
of course is unreasonable. But it becomes very important not to 
sacrifice the interests of the Society at large by choosing the more 
attractive and saleable works for the extra subscriptions. 


KATHARINE PARR.* 


pps book is totally devoid of every attribute that makes a 
novel interesting, ora romance attractive. It may be likened to 
an entertainment where the china and the plate are of regal magni- 
ficence, but the turtle proves to be inferior mock, and the vaunted 
sherry of the vintage of Marsala. Both alike ambitious in origin 
and grandiloquent in promise, they lack the essential qualifications 
of good taste in design and consistency in development. Denuded 
of their showy exterior, they stand forth stark and cold, whilst 
charity feebly pleads risum teneatis amici. They assume too 
much, and they gain the reward of their attempted imposture. 
Of late, the chief charm in works of fiction = been their 
essentially homely character. The sayings of kings and the 
mysteries of palaces have been made subservient to real life and 
delicate delineations of character among the humbler classes, 
A novel now is successful because it is natural. Without 
a doubt, we hail with pleasure the artistic embellishments of a 
correct style and descriptive skill; but even these have no chance 
of favourable recognition if the characters they represent are far- 
fetched and out of date. Now, heroes are not princes in disguise, 
nor heroines distressed princesses. The sentimental has receded 
before the matter-of-fact. Romance gives place to nature. Coats 
of mail and nodding plumes are supplanted by an ordinary 
costume which, if not so attractive on paper, is far more useful 
and convenient to the wearer. We prefer the fustian and the 
home-spun, because here all authors can describe the results of 
their own experience. In palaces and courts, the odds are a 
thousand to one that the limner paints what he has never seen, 
and uses colours that are neither harmonious nor effective. When, 


* Katharine Parr; or, the Court of Henry VIII. An Historical Romance. 


ue, exhibiting perhaps | t 
_ not merely comparative—it is positive and appropriate. Surely, ifa 


therefore, under these disadvantages of being out of date and not 
in accordance with the taste of the public, a pompous romance 
challenges comparison with the deservedly popular style of the 
modern novel, it is by no means a matter of surprise that 
it turns out a lamentable failure. Nor is this decision arrived 
at merely by gauging it with a high standard of excellence, 
apart from its own inherent merits. Unfortunately, the view is 


book be not coincident in its style with the prevailing fashion, it 
can at all events atone for that deficiency by its merit. It can 
hold its own in the peculiar line it has chosen, and evoke the 
verdict of being an admirable illustration of the scenes it repre- 
— however unpopular its style, or unappropriate the characters 
selected. 


Katharine Parr does not deserve even this amount of fa- 
vourable criticism. It is a feeble effort to describe the Court of 
Henry VIII. from the period of his marriage with Katharine Parr 
until his death. That monarch is represented as redolent of the 
shambles; but, however great his cruelty may have been, it is 
rather a strong effort of patience to bear with resignation the 
constant repetition of “ blood,” “ bloodthirsty,” and the like san- 


Translated from the German of L. Mihlbach, by John Ringwood Atkins. 
In 3 vols. London: Newby. 1862. ad 


guinary compounds that we find throughout these pages. Not 
that we wish to appear as apologists for the royal Blue- 
beard. He must have his due, as well as the Satanic master 
whom he is represented as serving so effectually. That 
Henry VIII. was cruel and rapacious, tyrannical and im- 
perious, we have no doubt; but that he was an object of 
such universal detestation we beg leave to question. ume’s 
statement is nearer the truth. “This prince not only acquired the 
regard of his subjects, but never was the object of their hatred; 
he seems even in some degree to have ssed to the last their 
love and affection.” It is a matter of history also that towards the 
end of his life he was afflicted with corpulence, and this mis- 
fortune is made the most of in the volumes before us. 


But throughout there is such fondness for exaggeration that the 
whole character becomes a complete burlesque. Indeed, low comedy 
reveals itself in the numerous improprieties with which the 
romance abounds. To the majority of readers, historical reminis- 
cences of the Field of the Cloth of Gold and its chivalric display are 
far more attractive than the over-strained disclosures which represent 
an obese monarch wheeled to his nuptial chamber, or describe the 
amorous fondness with which he gloats upon his bride. And yet 
there is a strange consistency in the characters depicted. All the 
principal ones, with a solitary exception, are gross, licentious 
voluptuaries, or grim, fanatical bigots. The one exception is the 
Court fool; but he is too good and too wise a man to sustain that 
character with effect. Even Cranmer does not come off scathe- 
less. We hardly expected, even in a romance, to find that 
able ecclesiastic urging Queen Katharine to a betrothal with 
Richard Seymour, when the body of her husband was scarcely 
consigned to the tomb; and, in answer to her very natural reflec- 
tions upon the impropriety of that proceeding, commencing a 
lecture upon the rights of man from the appropriate text, “Let 
the dead bury their dead!” The archiepiscopal parody is as 
absurd as it is indecent. Let the dead bury their d 
but go thou and Thomas Seymour, thy “ beloved. 
If this incident will not give a correct idea of the morali 
of the romance now under review, let the Princess Elizabe 
tell her story. Until now, we were perfectly unaware of the 
extent of youthful precocity. We have to seek it in kings’ 
chambers. A passionate, forward child, not yet fourteen years of 
age, is made to discuss matrimony and love with startling zest and 
passionate appetite. Even the writer of this royal peculiarity 
seems to have an idea that this is rather strong. A little 
apology is needed ; so the young lady is herself the mouthpiece of 
it. “But remember, John, that young damsels who live under 
warm sun soon attain maturity, from the influence of its glowi 
beams, and are already women and mothers while they should 
still be children living in dreamland.” Foreigners, after this, 
must pause before they draw invidious comparisons between the 
climate of England and that of Italy or Spain. At all events, 
“the quiet shady walks of Hampton Court, or the long dark cor- 
ridors of Whitehall” in 1545 or thereabouts, must have been @ 
we nwa contrast to the atmospheric changes of 1862. Had the 

>rincess Elizabeth lived in our day, she could not have referred to 
a “warm sun” and its “glowing beams” the precocity of intellect 
and the prurient ideas which induced a girl of thirteen, simply 
speaking, to make a fool of herself. 


One excuse, however, all writers of historical romances can 
assign in mitigation of criticism upon their productions — the 
difficulty of making history tally exactly with the fictitious crea- 
tion that is founded upon it. We do not approach this 
topic in a captious spirit. By all means let the writer 
have the full benefit of poetic licence. There is a certain 

recision, however, which it would be faulty to surrender. 

istory stands forth, a monument of bygone ages, and its 
records are emblazoned that he who runs may read. If facts 
are controverted, or statements gainsa’ history is the authority 
to which men apply for a solution of the difficulty in question. 
Consequently, historical errors are the result either of ignorance oF 
inattention. With reference to this romance, they are neither few 
nor unimportant. We pass by with brief notice the date of 
Thomas Seymour’s elevation to the peerage as Lord Sudley. 
Even though it took place after the King’s death, it is i 
Such-like incidental vagaries may occur in any book, The story 
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does not hinge upon his being Lord Sudley any more than u 
his being Lord High Admiral, “The writer probably learnt eti ou 
in that school which calls a ng, vn Major, and a Major Colonel, 
simply because there is no harm, and there may be policy, 
in doing so; and so he clothes his hero in ermine Mefore 
he is legitimately entitled to that honour. But there are 
still more glaring outrages on history outrages so glaring 
that they become ridiculous. Possibly they are incidents of 
English history from a German point of view. Habits of accuracy 
may be swamped in draughts of strong beer, and deep researches 
evaporate with the fumes of tobacco. Some such apology is 
needed for a writer who makes Henry ignorant of Cranmer’s 
marriage in 1545, when that Prelate dismissed the niece of 
Osiander, in compliance with the “ Law of the Six Articles” in 
1536. Yet even this inaccuracy is venial by comparison. In the 
first volume we are introduced to a long-winded disciple of 
Loyola, a General Superior of the order of Jesuits. From such 
an authority we have an astounding statement about the Refor- 
mation. We hardly know which to admire the most —the inge- 
nuity of the author in coining something so original, or his 
sagacity in suborning a double-distilled Jesuit to vouch for its 
veracity. Let the Reverend Father speak: We should be sorry 
to separate this historical novelty from its reputed parent :— 


The death of Sir Thomas More delivered England from another great 
danger. Melancthon and Bucer, and with them some of the greatest pulpit 
orators of Germany, had set out on their journey to London, as delegates 
from the Protestant Princes of Germany, to nominate the King as chief of 
their league ; but the fearful news of the execution of their friend drove them 
back in terror, after they had accomplished half their journey. 


We were labouring under the impression that, however great 
and good a man Sir Thomas More was in reality, he was 
not icularly partial to the Reformers. Their views could 
hardly coincide with those of a man who has been selected 
by the English Romanists as the bulwark of their cause, and 
who resigned the great seal when he saw that the measures of 
the king and his innovatiens on religion would lead to a breach 
with the Church of Rome. Yet this monstrous assertion almost 
finds a parallel in the author's estimate of Edward VI. He in- 
herited his father’s “sanguinary propensities, and his arts of 
pietistic dissimulation.” After this, how delusive the popular 
opinion that, apart from priestly control, he was a virtuous and 
amiable Prince, somewhat given to bigotry no doubt, but, on the 
whole, sufficiently mild to do no harm, if he had not capacity 
enough to do much good! But this s romance has other 
peculiarities besides historical blunders, licentious characters, and 
amatory language. It is simply unnatural throughout. The 
members of the Acclimatization Society, however, may be 
amused, if not instructed, to hear that Henry VIII. was an early 

tron of the views they enunciate. On his table were to be 
‘ound “birds’-nests from the Indies, and capons from Calcutta,” 
as well as other dainties of foreign extraction. That is the solitary 
oasis in this large expanse of desert. Really, if the secrets of a 
Court are to be divulged to the public, we recommend severe 
cautery before the experiment be again tried. We prefer the 
= of every-day life to lust in palaces, or intrigues in high 
ape n these days of republicanism and social equality, the 
ove of monarchy is not fostered by representing the occupant of a 
throne as a sensual glutton, or his palace as the splendid focus of 
adultery and vice. When we read of a Court where every female 
character, with the exception of Maria Askew, has an intrigue — 
where the Queen and Princess are rivals for the possession of the 
lady’s man — where grim ecclesiastics are the confidants of ladies’ 
love-atfairs, and the jester the repository of their maudlin senti- 
mentalism — we may be pardoned if we turn to Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, to seek relief from so much nonsense. A 
zealous bigot, he ever keeps the end in view. He plans 
with diligence, and works with patience. His austerity is 
refreshing, because it is real. However much we dislike the 
man, we cannot help applauding his zealous abstinence from the 
kissing and the embraces which it is the questionable office of 
these volumes to chronicle. For the translator of this work we 
feel the greatest commiseration. His industry has been truly mar- 
vellous, for his undertaking must have been cf Augean dimensions. 
Perhaps, after so much labour, he will agree with our final com- 
ment, that, as far as the ordinary English reader is concerned, he 
would have acted far more wisely if he had left the romance in 


its original language. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can male no exception. 
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ing of the GRAND PANTOMIME, BEAUTY and THE BEAST. concluding with the 
‘Transformation Scene. On Wednesday (being Ash Wednesday) there will be no Performance. 

mence at Seven. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. 
Wind and Instruments ; Woelf's “ Ne 
noforte Solo. Executants—Mdme. Arabella Godd MM. Pi 
i Conductor, Mr. Benedict Sofa Stalls, 5s. 
« 50 New Bond Street: and Austin, 28 Piccadilly. 
CERISTY’S MINSTRELS (Last Week but Two) Every Night 
at 8, and Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons at 3, in St. James's Hall. 
Programme will include the lar Songs, * Come where my Love lies Dreaming ;" 
we have Miss'd You;” “ Annie Lisle,” &c., first introduced into this country by this Company. 
‘Thursday, February 19, Mr. Wambold's Benefit. 
ME. EDMUND YATES’S INVITATIONS to EVENING 
PARTIES and the SEA-SIDE will be issued at the EGYPTIAN HALL, EVERY 
EVENING (except Saturday), at Eight o'clock, Mr. HAROLD POWER will be one of the 
party. A Morning Performance on Saturday, at Three o'clock. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, ls. 
The Box Office is open daily from Eleven till Five o'c! . 


GOcieTy of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, — 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members, now 
OPEN at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk. Admission, |s. 

JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


A&t EXHIBITION for the Relief of the Lancashire Distress, 
6 Suffolk Street. Open from Ten a.s. until Dusk. Admission, is. Catalogue, 6d. 
GET WopE,} Hom. Secs. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDING.—Notice.— 
The Members of both Houses of the lature, of the various Learned Societies, the 
Guarantors, Exhibitors, and others interested in the success of the late Exhibition, are _ 
fully informed that, the Building being now entirely cleared, admission wil! be given to 
i to t and Ladies leaving 


selves and friends, and to Gentlemen their card with the — 4 
at the doors of the principal entrances under the Domes, on and after Monday the 16th, 
Saturday the 28th. 
Hours of Admission from Ten till Six. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 and 68 Harley Street, 
W. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and 

for granting Certificates Knowledge. The Half-Term for the College (for girls above 13) 
and the School (for girls above 5), will begin on Thursday, F 


made f iving Boarders. Prospect! ith full particu - — 
le for receiving ere. Tos] uses, lars, ma: on 
Mrs. Williams. at the College Office. pane. 1. PLUMPTRE, M.A... Dean. 


GHEFFIELD SCHOOL of PRACTICAL SCIENCE and 
METALLURGY. 


President. 
G., F.R.S., 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K- D.C.L., Chancellor of the University 


4 Vice- Presidents. 
The Master Cutle % 
The Right Hon. Lord Wharneliffe. 
Sir David Brewster, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S.L. and M.R.I.A. 
Sir Roderic Murchison, F-R.S., Director of the School of Mines. 
John Perey, Esq.,M.D., , Professor of Metallurgy in the Royal School of Mines. 
»bert Hunt, Esq., F.R.S., F.5.8., 
Warri W. Smyth, Esq., M.A., F Professor of Mining and Mineralogy in the Royal 
Schoul of Mines. 
The Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate School; late Fellow and Assistant 
‘Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


Professors. 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Geology—James Allen, Ph. D.,F.C.S-, of the Universities of Giessen 
a! rin. 


i ring and Minis . CE. 
Natural Philosophy, and Applied MechanictRev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 


NOTICE, 


The publication of the “Satunpar Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the duy of publication. 


‘The Sheffield School of Practical Science and Mctallurgy will afford a complete scientific and 
Practica udeni are destined to become civil, mechanical, or mining = 
neers, or manufacturers of any kind, Its object is thoroughly to discipline the students in 

Sciences upon which the operations of the Engineer, Metallurgist, 


vturer pend. 

The education will be given by means of 8; Courses of Lectures, by Catechetical 

Clase by Practical Teaching in 
Y School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will be conducted in the buildings of 


the Shetlield Collegiate School. The two Instit both under the 
tendence of the Hex, GB. Atkinson, Principal of the 
tinct. 
‘A detailed Prospectus, containing Sylabuses of all the Courses of Lectures, and all other 
intormation, arrangements for boarding, &c., may be obtained by application to the Director. 
The School will open in the First Week in February, 1863, 
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RROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, JERMYN STREET.— 
The following courses of Lectures are about to be commenced : — 
Thirty Lectures on by F.R.S., to be delivered on every week day 
but Tuesday, at Te: ty a.m.; commencing on February 16. Fee for the course, £3. 
Thirty-six Lectures on Applied Mee! Jonice, by Professor Wiis, M.A., F.it.S., to be delivered 
on every week day but Saturday,at Twelve; commencing February my 06. Fee for — course, £3. 
fessor 


"THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— The REAL 


F.R.S., 
on, Frote at half half-past One; February Fee for the 
course, £3. 


TRENHAM REFKS, Registrar. 


ILITARY EDUCATION. —Ceptain Desporoved, late 
Regiment, receives into his family a limited number of Young Gentlemen, and 
them for the Army Examination, and for the Military ro aly The highest references ren 
wish tates ana furt! particulars apply ze, Sunninghill, 
indsor, Berks. 


HE Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., for many years 
Professor, Rzsmione, ond. Chaploin in the Military College, Addiscombe, ha as, since the 
dissolution of the College in 1861, conducted an Esta! for the thorough’ preparation of 
ar Candidates for Woolwich Sandhurst, the Line, &c.—Address, Bromsgrove House, 
ydon, S. 


RIVATE TUITION im the COUNTRY.—A Clergyman 

(B.A. Cambridge) residing in the Vicarage of a highly picturesque an‘ healthful Parish 

in the West, receives a few Pupils, and has now Vacancies for Two Boys. ‘The House is large 

and commodious, and stands in its own Grown To Parents seeking a Home four delicate or 

ward Boys, many Advantages sekiom to be obtained are offered. orse and Carriage 

are kept; and the Pupils are > allowed t ihe! their own Ponies.—For further particulars, &c., 

address Camsnines, care of Messrs. Brown, Gould, & Co., 43 Cranbourn Street, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C. 


(PHE CURATE of a Village in Kent (B.A. Trinity College, 


Combeides) wishes to take into his House one or two Pupils to prepare for the Universities. 
—Address, B. A., Steward’s Office, Linco!n's Inn. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDLA.—A Competitive Examination of 


NICKEL introduced more than 30 years by WILLIAM 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond ali conpariaon the 
very best articie pod 5 to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
“Saitoan as A no possible test can it be distinguished from real ailver. 

set, guaranteed of quality for fi durability, as follows :— 

Fiddle or | Thread or King’s or 

Old Silver|Brunswick| | Military, 
Pattern. | Pattern. of &e. 

£ s.d. £8. 4, £ed. | £8.4, 

1130 240 210 0 215 0 

1B 0 240 21 0 215 0 

140 120 1b 0 117 0 

140 115 0 117 0 

016 0 1206 150 170 

ns. 010 0 018 6 015 0 015 0 

060 oso 090 090 
Gra Tavy Spoon....... 066 010 0 ol 012 0 
Qpoone, 4 046 050 050 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl coccccecce | O 1 8 023 026 020 
Pat of TONGS | 0 2 6 036 o40 040 
1 Pair of Fish | 1 4 0 176 0 122 0 
626 056 060 070 

ow o 017 0 017 0 100 

033 046 050 050 

Dotal | 1310 3 6 640 

Any article to be had singly sk oak chest to contain the above, and @ 
| relative number of knives, &c., £2153. Tea and cette Ss Sets, Dish ¢ Covers and Corner 
Liqueur Frames, &c., ab ate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 


patent 


CUTLERY warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WHdsa 8s. 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sai 


be held the than SIXTY “APPOINTMENTS next. | 
Competition wi for not an wT YS, and wi open to all | Dessert 
natural born Subjects of Her who, on the Ist of May next, shail be over Eighteen Bo Knives Carvers 
Years of Age and under A and of Good Health and Character. Copies of the Recu- Ivony Hanoies. per per wat 
Jations may be obtained on application to the Secrerary, Civil Service Commission, Dean's | Doze: ‘air. 
Yards. | | n. Dozen. 
CATION. — French, Germ and Classical School, 
tory | Grove, Clapham, Surre Principal, W. SCUDAMORE, B.A. Pupils | OS 4 
bath, &c. Half Term, February 23. ‘inch Fine 0 17 0 3 
(PHE REV. E. A. CLAYDON prepares PUPILS for the | | fine Hiandies.... 
Universities, for the Civil Service, and for the amar a ie Examinations for Woolwich, Ditto. Carved Handles, Silver Ferules 50 0 43:0 17 6 
Sandhurst, and the Line.—4 Church Terrace, Lee, London Nickel Electro-Silver Handles, any pa’ 2 0 19 0 76 
Silver Handles, ofany Pattern ...........+ 0 210 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL 5 SERVICE. 
Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive app Mens 
TWELVE PUPILS, who are readi: | tor the above, and prepare them theroughly and White Bone Hestie an) 86 26 
quickly. Terms Moderate.M.A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, S. lance Handies 7 ‘ 
ack Horn Rimmed Sho 40 
Deer ATIONAL—Ip . superior Establishment, of many years’ Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handi 13 0 0 30 
i ns, there are Vacancies for Two 


ling, in the i diat nity of K G 
r Three Young Ladies. The ‘Course of Education and general information, 
ond the based on earnest religious principles.—Letters may 
oates ressed A. E. T., or applications personally to Messrs. Hat d & Co., 187 Piccadilly, 
mdon. 


HAPPY HOME for a CHILD.—A LADY, resident in a 
Healthy Suburb of London, is desirous of undertaking the care of a LITTLE BOY 
between the ages Four and Seven Years. The Child would be educated with her own 
ne Comfor Hap lome. ji rm: ed.— A: 
letter, to A. Messrs. Barrup, 12 Royal London, E.C 


‘HE EMPIRE M: ABIDE INSU RANGE COMP: ANY 
che Direetors repared to from persons 

ce of UNDERWRI TERS this Company i ini Liver 
ap (whieh wiil be treated with the strictest i tion to be sent, addressed to the 
Chairman, to the Temporary Smces, of the Company, Royal Bank Buildings, Liverpool, on or 
before the 17th February inst. 


GHIPW RECKS.—LIFE-BOAT SERVICES.—The Committee 
Royal National APPEAL to the Public for 
ASSISTANCE to enable them to meet on the Institution's 123 
boat Establishments. During the Fear, 355 shipwrecked have been he 
Society’s Life-boats. Contributionsare received by all the London and Country bankers ; and 
by the Secretary, Mr. Ricuarp Lewis, at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi. 


GFECIAI AL NOTICE.—Dissolution of - Partnership.— Warwick 

beg to acquaint tle Nobility, Gentry, and their Friends, that in consequence of the 
wenieman of the Senior Partner the whole of their Stock (with the exreption of .oods manu- 
factured this year) will, for this and the following month, be sold at a reduction of 20 per cent. 
for cash, so as to make room for an entire new stock.—124 Regent Street, London. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Wanted, immediately after 
Easter,a MATHEMATICAL MASTER. He wiil be required to teach the Mat! 
of the Higher Classes in the and the Modern Class entirely. Salary £150, with 
Private Pupils, and Board and Lodging in Master's house as Resident Tutor. Appli- 
cations to be made, with Testimonial on or before Cocartey March 7, to the Rev. E. Sr. Joun 
Panera the Head Master, of whom all particulars may be learnt on application. 
Leamington, Feb. 9, 1863. A. 8. FIELD, Secretary. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED. 
REGISTERED OFFICES: 25 PALL MALL, S.W. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of the sparen care | in the Library err Limited will be heid at the Offices of the Com- 
pany, No. 25 Pall Mall, London, 8. W.. ae ¥, the 20th inst., at Twelve o'clock, and the 
object and =, of such —— will be elect Directors, and to take such further steps as 


may deem ex, 
WILLIAM CONINGH AM, Chairman. 
Dated this 10th day of February, 1863. FRANK FOWLER, Secretary. ; 


L* EADING ARTICLE.—Wanted, by an old established Weekly 
aper, two or three Leeding Articles, Weekly, on the Leading Topics of the Day.— 
terms, &c.,“* Jovnnat,” Messrs. Marlborough & Co., Ave M ria Lane, London. 


[HE NEWSPAPER PRESS.—To Master Job Printers and 


r Managers.—The present Proprietors of a well-established Provincial Journal 
are ‘aaa ot obtaining, as Partner, a Gentieman of active business habits (with Capital)—a 
Job Printer, or one who has had some experience in the Management of a Newsvaper.— Address 
by, Newspaper Press,” care . 34 Bouverie Street, 

eet Street 


UBLISHE RS and the BOOK TRADE. —Fo1 Let, in Paternoster 
Premises.—Inquive of Knicuar & Sons, Soap Works, Old Gravel 


TRACHERS and PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS and 

—EDWARD STANFORD has the pleasure to ann that his CATA- 
LOGUE. CATIONAL WORKS, Atlases, Maps, Globes, Station ery, 
is NOW READY, and can be had gratis upon application, or per post for One Stamp. 
| Sranronp, the City 


The larges: stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 


pst ¢ COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 

erial,in — variety, and of the newest and most recherché patter: “+ are on Show at 
WILL TAM S. BURTON'S. Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six: block tin. 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. 
the set of six; elegant modern patterus, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver plated handles, £3 lhe. to £6 8s. the set of five; elect: o-plated, £9 to £21 of 
four. Block tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; tannia metal, 22s. te 
778. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Sliver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot W whe: 2 Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, M: 
Chimneypicces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Trays, Urns, and Kettles, ae 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and yo Bedsteais, emg oo Bea- 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, ans of the Twenty large Show oom, 
ES 39 Outed Street, W.; 1, 1a,2,3,and 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, and G Perry's Place; and 1 
‘ewman's Mews. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 
of every of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDLEVAL 
URNITUI &c. Designs and Estimates furnished, or «n Llustrated 
how Kooms, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BA 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


ITERNA’ 
TPHE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION in to SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 
or “SOMNIER TUCKER,” ot Paize Mepat or Hunourabie Mention given to 
Bedding of any description, say in their Re; and page Il, N 
* Lhe somnier Tucker is perfectly solid, very heaithy,and adore te in pr ” 
bination as simple as it is ingenious; “a as healthy it is coinfort: 
To be obtained of motn res ctable Uphuisterers and Bedding 
the Manufucturers, WM. EE & SONS, Finsbury, London, we Cc. 


FrURNITURE “CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 
Kin, 
Bed-room Suites,complete . 26 
Warranted First-Class. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free on application. 


N? CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER and 
ENVELOPES with ARMS, CREST, or MONOGRAMS plain. — RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per laid Note, full size,5 quires for 6d.; 


Serinon Vaper, 4s. 6d. All of 
WEDDID Ge "ARDS, and W LOBES. “Printed and Stamped in Silver, with 
ARMS or CREST in the latest fashion. GARD-PL ntly enzraved,and 100 Superfine 


Cards printed for 4s. 6d.,at HENRY RODRIGUES. CADILLY, LONDON, 


| CHUBB'S PATENT SAF ES — the most secure against Fire 


of London School, 6 Charing | 


MOST HEALTHY ete FERTILE SOIL, ABUNDANT FOOD, AMPLEST 


OPPORTUNITY FOR LABOURER AND CAPITALIST. 
MONTE VIDEO offers these advantages to EMIGRANTS, 


for whom full information as to“ LIFE IN THE RIVER PLATE” is fi 
Authority, on receipt of 12stamps.—LEGATION, 11 Parliament Street, 8. W. prepnns by 


and Colonial Agents, 66 Brook Street, Hanover uare, supply Offi embe 
of the'¢ Civil Service, and to the the 
on ication. cleared. 
deseription of agency si UNDERS OT OTL: ail 
SHILLING POCKET OVERLAND GUIDE 
to India, me oy &c., with Diary and Map, post free. for 13 stamps, contains the fullest 
66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 


OUTFITS.—SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Army, | 


CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF S HONG, OOM DOORS 
HUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; W 


pS ING-ROOM and LIBRARY CHANDELIERS _ for 
Statuetiee in Ve Vases and other 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Mestelgiens Le Lustres, for @ Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Services, Ses 
Twelve Persons, from. lass Dessert Services, for ‘I'welve Persons, from #2. 
Articles marked in Pinin, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitabie for Presents. Mess, Export, and Far- 
i promptly executed. 
LONDON —Ssow Rooms, 45 Oxrorp Srreer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Mancracrony Rooms, Broap 


Waite compen TH RIFLES.—The Ordnance and 

Hide Company bes te, yo Ordnance, Rifles, and A. niti 

Street, 


ides ond Ausmunition may be sleo obtained through tie Aaency of any 


| &e.—Deane & Co., 


ISH your HOUSE with best ARTICLES: they 
NE & Co. FURNISHING be 
eading articies trom all the 
gin 
utensils, turnery, brushes, mate, 


are the cheapest in the end.—DEA 
on application or post free. This list enumerates the | 
ments of their establishment, and is arranged to facilitate 
It comprises table cutlery, re 


ing, Britannia and brass 
Des Je. Established A.D. 1700. 
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RCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREBT, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established a.v. 1906. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, :3,161,252 4s. 
Copies of the and Balance well as the Valuation 


Accounts, T: 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No.1,.NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1696. E ded to Life I 1836. 
‘The Yon. William Ashley. T. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
T. PaimerC William Scott, Esq. 
oy -Gen. the Hon. Sir ied. Cust. John Sperling. Esq. 
ohn Lettsom Elliot, Esq. Thomas Turner, Esq. 
= Esdaile, Esq. Henry Wilson, Esq. 
John Guiney Hoare, Esq. isdaile Winter, Esq. 
Auditors—Col. the Hon. P. F. Cust, James Esdaile, ., Gordon E. Surtees, Esq. 


‘ers—Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe, 19 ‘leet Street. 
Phystcian—Th mas K. Chambers, M.D., 22 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Standing Counsel—'The Hon. A, J. ‘Ashley, 32 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Nicholl, Burnett, & Newman, 18 Carey Street. 
Actuary—James M. Terry, Esq. Secretary—Richard Ray, Esq. 


LIF ARTMENT. 


This Office offers a low scale of p b wet participatien in proiits, 
ora member's seale of premiums with an nee "participation in the whole of the profits after 
five wr the last 14 participats fits has vielded abatement of 82%} t. 
‘or the last 14 yeas participation in pro ie as yie an annual cen’ 
on the premiums of all policies of five 
The effect af the is thus shown : 


Age when Sum _ | Annual Premium for | Rei luced 
insured. insured.| jirst Five Years. | Annual Premium, 
20 £1,900 | 221 15 Is 2072 
2.000 4 % 77 
40 3,000 10117 6 0 
an 5000 2815 0 168 13 4 


If, instead of taking the benefit of a reduced payment, a meinber ehooses to employ the 
amount of the abatement in a further insurance, he may, without increasing his outlay, take 
out an additional policy at the end of the first five years of,on an average, more than 45 per 
cent. on the sum originally insured, and at the end of the second five years of above 20 per cent. 
more, with further additions afterwards. 

The following Talie presents Examples art f the Amounts to be thus obtained at the existing 
profits : — 


Original | Amount, with addi- | Amount, with addi- 
Age when Amount of| 8, by re-assuring | tions, by re-assu 
insured. |* Policy at end of first tive at end of second five 
4 years. years. 

20 21,000 21,475 21,700 

30 2,000 2,937 3,370 

40 3,000 4,372 4,985 

5.000 7, (31 8,023 


Asa third alternative a member may have the amount of the abatement converted year by 
gear into a proportionate bonus payable at death. 
Insurances effected before the 24th June next will participate in profits in the year 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances are effected at te rates. 


f the Board, RICHARD RAY, Secretary. _ 
OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Established a.p. 1720, b Charter of King George the First, and confirmed by 
Acts of Parliament. 
Chief Office, Rovar Lowxpon; Branch, 29 Parx Manz. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor, 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 
Henry Bainbri: . Wilmot Holland, 
Robert Barcla The Earl of Melville. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Charles John Manning, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, j Long 


Henry Nelson, Esq. 
William Davidson, Hon. Josceline Wim. Percy. 
Thomas Dent, Esq. Charies Robinson, Esq. 


Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 


Alexander Druce, Esq 


I oseph Edlmann, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale. ym. Grenteil, Eaq. William Soitau, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Joseph Somes, Esq., M.P. 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. Ww villiam Ws re, Esq. 
James Stewart Hodg: Esq. Young, 


Fire, Life, and Marine Assurapees.on libera’ 

Life Assurances with, or without, participation ia Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five 

Any sum up to £15,000 insured en the same life. 

= iberal participation in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabilities 
of partnership. 

A rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional 
guarantec of a large invested Capital-Stock. 

The advantaces of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Century axp a Hare 

The Corporation have always allowed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteer Corps, within the United Kingdom, free of char 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on 1; A lication, 
ROBERT P. STEELF, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE. 


BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


DIRReTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
‘Wn. Fred. Pollock, Esq., V.P. Richard Gosling, i. 
James Spicer, Esq., V.P. Peter Martineau, E 
John Charles Burgoyne. John Alidin Meore, 
Lord G. H. Cavendiahy Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 


Frederick Cowpe' John Charles ‘Te r, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Twining, E Esq. 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. H. 8. H. Wollaston, Esq. 


b aed EQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Otiees on the mutual 
ciple. 

The entire profits are its Members, no portion, the same being diverted 
either for dividends on r for “ Commission " to 


ry’ for * 
During the century of its ‘existence it hes paid £16. =i60,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 
uses on the same. 


invested capital, on D 31, 1862, led Five ioe sterling. 
an reserve at the last “rest,” in Di ber 1859, 770,000, as a basis for future 
visions. 


Ontee she Bre-La e-Law of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 
m the uses. } 
New assurers in the current year (1863) will be placed among that number after payment of 
their first premium, and will became entitied to a rateable share im the bonus to be made in 

December 1869, and in all future benefits of the Office. 
Scrrenver or Poxscrrs.— The full value is paid on surrender, any deduction. 
Loans ox Pomcres.— The Directors will make advances on of the Po! | 
A ter of Directors is held every Wedmesday, from 1! to! o oy to receive proposals for | 
New A anda Account of the Society may be had on or 


—— 


"THE UNION BANK of ENGLAND and FRANCE 

(LIMITED). 

Capital, One Million. In 10,000 Shares of £100 each, with power to increase. 
First Issue, £500,000. 
Ovrices 

83 King William Street, London, E.C. 

des Capucines (facing the Rue de la Paix), Paris. 


Per srsons having current accounts can transfer an any, 
aceount, and any portion, or the whole 2 of either, to 
The Bank will and sell ‘and grant Letters of Credit and 
all the chief cities of Europe. 
‘The Bank will further encash Coupons of Interest on foreign Stocks, 
Shares, and Securities generally, between England, Deoncncet the Continent, 
for cold and siiver bullion, a rchase foreign mouey, &c., and transact generally 


banking 
Order of the Board, BRIGHT W 
“By ERNEST SEYD” Manage 


SEVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE STOCK 
of the DEMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Act of the Colonial Legisl and fi l by Her Majesty in Council. 
Applications for the portion of this Stock may be sent to CHARLES CAVE, Eo, 
banking house of M 


Co.cuial Commissioner, at = essrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, & Ca’ 
hreadneedle Street, Lundon. 


ON DON, BRIGHTON, and SC COAST RAILWAY.— 
‘our per Cent. Debenture Stock.-The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 

for the ISSUE at par of the remainder of the Compeng" 8 perpetual F OUR per CENT, DEBEN- 

‘UKE STOCK, to be inscribed in the books of the Company er of stamp duty or 


other expense. 
‘This Siock will have the same the present M: 


priority as orteage De 
‘Lhe tixed dividend will commence on the on which the money pai to the 
creait, and half-yearly interest to June 30 and mber 31 lnesmy year will be 
warrants payable on those duys respecti 


ve 
Forms ot applicat ica for any ( (not being fractions of a pound) may be obtained 


th jersign 


CANADA AG ENCY ASSOCIATION, Limited (established 
1858), 125 Gresham House, London, E. 
Directors. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice HALIBURTON, M.P., Chairman. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Bary, M.P. 

Joseph bry, Esq. 
Pascoe C. Glyn, Esq. 
William Haziitt, Esq. 


amerie, 
Prideaux Se Selby, Esq. 
Solicitors — Messrs. Freshfields & Newman. 
Bankers — Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co. 

The Directors are prepared to negotiate the eS investment of moneys on 

papery Canada, interest at 7 per cent. per annuum 1 by the A 
nm January |andJuly 1. Further particulars may had on application. 
LENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 


i ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 
sident EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the Tonns of Admission to the Library, which contains 80,000 Volumes of 
Ancient and Modern Literate, in various Languages: — Subscription, £3 a year,or, £2 a year 
with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Vovwmes are allc wed to Country 
and Ten to Town -Room open from 10 to 6. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


TONEY. — £10,000.— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 


to Officers in the Amar and others, with secrecy and despatch, by a Private ie 
upon note of hand, life interests, reversions, legacies, land, houses, or pod Ah Lnterest, 
5 per cent.— Address, A. B., 6 Norris Street, St. James ’s, 5. Ww. 


SI. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner. Instituted 
1733; by ot Parliament, 1834. 
to draw the attention of the Public to the state of the 


on freehold 
to 


Sati 


‘The Weekly Board of Governors 
finances of this old-estabiished Hos; 
‘The present number cf beds provided is 359. 
The Receip® last year, including legacies, were ......+++0+++++-.- £12,500 
The Expenditure amoun LO 5,500 
Stock Soid to make up the d peace = 
Annual Subscriptions and Donations are earnest! solici 
The Hospital is enable 1 to hold real 
“sy Under of the Weekly Board, CHELSEA, Chairman. 
rt having been circulated that this Hospital has become entithd to a large sum of 
faa of “the late Atkinson Morley, Esq., the Weekly Board think it right to 
state the faci (which is well known to the Governors) that, by the terms of Mr. Moriey's will, + 
bequest is tobe specially applied in the establishment of a Conralesgent lastitutuon in con 
with St. George's goes aud not for the ———— purposes of the Hospital itseif ; and further, 
will beoome 


that untii Jury, 1865, m of the bequest 
7 B “4 Order oft ne Weekly Board, W. J. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL for INC CURABLES, Putney, 8.W. 


Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO. 


Out-patients have an Annuity for 

t2 Persuns incurably afflicted are at present the Benefits of this Chari 

SUBSCRIPT IONS are most Earnestly SOLICITED, that the Board may as many as 


invited to visit the Hospital. It is Open for Inspection dally 
FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 


from Two till Five. 
Office, 10 Poultry, E.C., Jan. 1863. 
ROYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES,— MUNI- 


FICENT PROPOSAL.—A Gentleman, a Governor of this Charity.» has kindly offered 
Contribute to the Building Fund the sum of 100 guineas, provided Pay Km | 
Subscribe a like Amount prior une 

The BOAKD APPEAL with earnestness tothe WEALTHY and BENEVOLENT, that so 
Liberal a Proposal may meet with an early and cordial Res 

The want of a Commodious Dwelling presses each year more severe! upon The 
proposed Subser iption will be most m to the Fun 

The followi ‘ne Proposer, £105; 2103, 


the Hon. P. 
tional names will be thankfully received at the Office. 
FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 
Office, 10 Poultry, E.C., Jan. 1863. 


Hosert: AL for CONSUMPT ION and DISEASES ¢ the 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 


by post, at at the rthe Office. ; 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


IMPERIAL BANK (Limited).—6 Lothbuy, E.C. 


Capital, 43,090,000. Subscribed Capital, 21,000,000. } 
Directors. 

William Murdoch, Esq. | 

' 

| 


zgies, 


Robert Hi 
Ed d West Robert 
ares James Dickson, Esq 


Andrew 


‘ohn A. Chowne, Hea. W. Gordon Thomson, Esq. 
William Tabor, Esq. Robert 8. Price, Esq. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed on minimum 
——" 
ceived from the Public at Interest agreed w) | 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued to a!i the world, and Agencies under- | 


en 

Bank takes charge of Securit idends, and undertakes all ordinaxy 
kin, usin 

R. A. BENTHAM. Manager. 


receives Di 


MALVERN. —THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 


a HOMES tr Erected by Dr. he introduced the W: 
Cure into England. ¥0 Patients, and has now a Turkish Bath attached.—For terms, 


&c., apply to Dr. 
YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supmmocx Pann, 
Richmond _ Hill, Dr. E. W. "LAN n. 
mises, under Dr. Lane’ medical tations in 
‘Turkish Baths, 5 Sou! South Street, Pinsbury,every Tuesday 
and Friday, between | and 4. 


Parcels and Pac 


to All Parts of the World by 


WHEATLEY & CO.’S Waghorn) Parcel Express, 


TARIFFS WITH THROvOH RATES TO FIVE ‘HUNDRED PLACES. 
Auply sts Street, 8. W.; Cems, Ws 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 


THE ITALIAN IRRIGATION CANAL COMPANY.— 
Notice is ory given that, in conformity with the notification of November 28, 1862, 
those Shareholders who have not yet paid the further amount of £4 per Share (making on the 
whole 2.6 per Share), must make such payment on or before the 16th dey of February next, after 
which date Interest at the rate of £6 per Cent. per Annum will be charged upon all sums then 
Sesseas, Interest at the same rate upon all payments made will be allowed from of 
ymen | 


G. GRANT, Acting Secretary. 


Cade ESSES. —SOHO BAZAAR REGISTRY.—Long 
don a very The highest | class of Governesses for Home anc 
RED FLANN EL SHIRTS. — 

awarded to T very fine and ueeee 


63, 

or orna~ | 
| 

| 
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NEW STUDIO EASEL. 


T= WINSOR & NEWTON, 


OOSEY’S IATURE PIANO OF ORTE, 7 


and on ualit 

Sitniature forte has he fall compact, jo n't simple but clegant ones, cad at 
iancy, firm, ly,or 

for the cabin of a ship 

Illustrated Prospectus on application to Boosey & Sows, 24 Holles Street, London. 


PENCILS Black eo Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Fanen’s 
SAUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE.—The Guinea one of 


B and K. it is si k i 


and and Efficacious. 


particulars free 


Just reduced to 7s. each, published at 42s.; size 20 x 94; highly Coloured. 
THE CAB-HORSE (ST. JAMES). 


THE CAB-HORSE (ST. GILES). 
*»* Both Painted by Mr. J. F. Herring, Sen. 
London: Pancras Lane, 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. — TWELVE VIEWS of 
WINDSOR and its NEIGHBOURHOOD, beautifully Size,23 x 15. Sent 


free in a Fortfolio, half- 
*.* "A List of the Views forwarded free. 
London: Wustam Troe, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
WM OSHEDMS INSTITUTES of ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
London: Wiutt1am Tzoo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


VERY FIN E OLD PORTS. — Offley’s, 40s.; Cockburn’s, 42s. 
Folareyperial Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W.; City Offices, 15 John Street, Crutehed 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 

celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest ey Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 

delicious, and very whol in bettign, do. of at the retail houses in London ; by the 
agents in the towns d; or Bry 8 Great Windmill Street, W. 
Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's LL. Whisky.” 


ALLSOPP’S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Jouy F. 

Ry & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the International Exhibition ; Agents 

Supplied on Liberal Terms for 


LITILEBOY’S PURE FLOUR.—Crowmarsh Mills, Wal- 
lingford. London Depot, 282 Oxford Street. 


SAUCE. 
Pr i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine a ew Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*,* Sold by Caossz & Bracxwatt; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not covered 
with Colour. Tea without colour on the leaf prevents the Chinese passing off 
leaves as in the Tea is uncoloured, 


inferior kinds. Horniman's therefore, always good 
DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


[LiGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHIT!S, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
ly superior to every other kind, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
. JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., to the British Embassy at Paris. 
bas have Dr. De J ht-Brown Cod Liver Oil I 


Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the City of London. 
“ It is, I believe, uni d that Dr. ao Jonah’ ‘ht-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
great therapeutic its being a pure 


Extra Stout; 
The Trade 


Dr. pz Jonon's Cop Liver On, is sold only in Imrensat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with h _—- 
NONE can POSSIBLY Genuine, by respectable le Chemiste and and 
SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


KEATING'S NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL is 


18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roan, 5s. 
MEADOW’S NEW SPANISH and ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. 


Also, 
MEADOW’S NEW GRAMMAR of the SPANISH LAN. 
GUAGE. Third Edition, 18mo. roan, Is. 6d. 
London : Wiix1am Treo, Pancras Lane, Ch 
MEADOW'S (F. C.) FRENCH a 
Fortieth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


NEW FRENCH and ENGLISH PRONOU NCING DIC- 
TIONARY ; with many new words in general use. A New Edition, entirely re-edited. 
‘This is not merely a reprint, but quite a new work both in editing and printing. 
London : Troe, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HERVILLE’S FIRST STEPS to FRENCH. Indispensable 
to, and in harmony with, all French Grammars, bet ‘ollection of 
Familiar Scavereetions in French and English, showing a pares 1 between the Pronunciation, 
Etymology, 2 Accidence, and Idioms of the Parts of Speech in both with G 
“Heads of &e.. their cards to Mr. W. Tegg, a copy will be sent gratis, 


ram Troo. Paneres Tane. Cheanside. 
Just published, Svo. is.; by post, Is. Id. 

"THE INCREASE of the ISRAELITES in EGYPT shown 

to be PROBABLE from the STATISTICS of MODERN POPULATIONS. With an 
Examination of Bishop Colenso's on this Subject. the Asarira., 
M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford; Rector of Great Hampden, Bue: 

Oxford and London: Jouw Henry and James Pannen. 
Just published, Second Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

[HE FOUNDATIONS: a Course of short Sermons to Farm 

Labourers. By Ronent Haynes Cave, B.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, Rector of 


Lydgate, Suffolk. 
J. H. & J. Panxer,337Strand. G. Taompsox, Bury St. Edmunds. 


In a few days will be issued. 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloure. [ilustrations, 
A NEW WORK on POLAND. By H. SUTHERLAND 
Epwanps, Esq., Author of “ The Russians at Home.” 
London: W. H, & Co 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
By the Author of the “ Dictionary of English Etymology.” 
"THE GEOMETRY of the THREE FIRST BOOKS of 
EUCLID, by direct Proof from Definitions alone. With an Introduction on the Prin- 
ciples of the Science. By Henste1eh Wepowoop, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104, 3s. 
ON the DEVELOPEMENT of the UNDERSTANDING. By 
Hewnstzicx Wevowoov, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 132, 36. 
& Co., 60 P: iter Row. 
d by 600 BE ings on Copper. post free, 12s. 6d. 


eid, 


v. Francis 


ished by Testimonials from the most eminent P)ysricians, hey are the 
, M.D., M. purely tic origin, to 
of ine greatest therapeutic value, in which’ the the prescriber and patient may have the utmost 


and five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d. 


measure, by THOMAS ical Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Church- 


(TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 

MOSE & SONS, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to their GUM- 

LOURED 1 ENaMe LLED BASE for Artificial Teeth, ke. specially commended at the 

ternational Exhibition, Clase 17, No. 3,556. Single Teeth from 5s. Sets from Five Guineas, 
tation free. For the successful result and efficacy of their system, vide Lancet. 


NOT J PHYSICS (EXPERIMENTAL and APTLIED. 
Edited by E. Arenson, Lectarer om Chymistry amd Physes, R.M.C., Sandhurst. 


the use of Co! 
H. Barurkaz, Publisher, 219 Regent Strect. 
New Edition, with important Additions, cloth, 
R. DICKSON’S “FALLACIES of the F: ACULTY. 
Tixstey Bi 18 Catherine Street, Strand ; and at all Libraries. 
This day is published, !s.; by post, 13 stamps. 
ON THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Pathological Connexions 
satel en THROAT, NOSE, and EAR, through the Tote the Jotervention of the Mucous Membrane. 
the Author's work, * Tlustrated.” 6s. 
M.R.C.S., &c., Surgeon to the Lar fy ckville Street. 
: Cuvacuirt, New Burlington Street, W. 


By 
D., 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS ae now jenerally established as the 
most favourite the digestive powers, and 
restore the whole nerv y natur: The bal powers of this 
produce that “delichtful feeling good spirits so —_ "desirable. and dispose both mind 

and body to healthy exercise; everything under soon wears dey and 
the varied duties of life are fo! with ry and, instead of long and weary nights, 
gives sound and refreshing sleep. PARR'S IFE PILLS ‘clear from the system ali hurtful im- 
ities, restore a healthy action of the ~ ver, bowels, and kidneys without the least pain or 
Fnconventencs: | May be d of an: Ve ndor, in boxes, Is. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and in 


Ge COUGH LOZENGES. — What Diseases are 


Fatal in con Sore Tt ats, oF 
ions?. The fi rot and best remedy LOZENGE 


Prepared and Sold in Boxen Is. and Tins, AS KEA TING, 
8t. Paul's Churchyard, London. by all Druggists, &e., in World. 


by the i 
by the pu best Remedy for of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Ind: , and as a Mild Aperient for delicate constitutions, more 
y for Ladies and Children.’ It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
pe yd by DINNEFORD & CO., 172 New Bond Strect, London, and sold by all 
b emiets throughout world. 


ow ready, 2 vols. in 1, 12mo. cloth, 16s. 
PAPAL CRIMINAL HISTORY. By Dr. Breet. 


: W. Warnroox, 28 Brydges Street, Strand; W. Easy.7 Middle Queen's Buil 
—— G. Baiper, 2 Sherrard Street, Regent Street: and by order of all Booksellers. 
HERBAL sDRY, Historical and Popular. By C. Bovrert, M.A. 
7 Tilustrations, 10s. 6d. 
____ London: Wixson & Newrow; and all Booksellers, Artists’ Colourmen, &c. 
Just published, 8vo, ls. 6d.; by post, Is. 7d. 
COLENSO REFUTED: a few Remarks on some of the more 
Prominent Errors contained in Bishop Corenso's Book on the Pentateuch. By the Rev. 
w. G. \eaeneeme Incumbent of St. Peter's, Hammersmith, late Assistant Master of Eton 
Ueuam & Beer, 46 New Bond Street, W. 
Now ready, Is. 


(GREECE : its Condition, esources. By 
pwARp Srricktanp, Dep. C 8., F. me British Member of 

the Joint Financial Commission of com. in Greece. 

++ and all Bookeell: 


Wriusam 169 Piccadilly, W. 
Just published, 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBLTION, 1862, W 
I The Jurors of Crass 2 have awarded a PRIZE the Superiority of the A etter to JORDS ERVANCE of SUNDAY: is in 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandiers, Oilinen , ke. Bishops and the Bye 
Rivixetows, Waterloo Place, London. 


This day is published, 1s. 6d. 
I. ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS AND THEIR RESULTS. 


Il. THE CHARACTER OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


(QOLLEGE ESSAYS delivered in Trinity College, Cambridge, 


e regard success, 
the Cistion scholar who executed it.""—British and Foreign Thevlogical 


22 and December 16, 1862. By Evenert. 
bridge: Deronron, Bert, & Co. London: & Davy. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A REVISED TRANSLATION of the NEW TESTAMENT. 


With a Notice of the Prineij ipal Various Readings in the Greek Text. By the Rev. H. 
late Principal of C itenham n College, am and Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 


and creditable the highest degree to 


London : Samvurr Bacster & Sons. 15 Paternoster Row. 


"THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of 


BRITAIN.—Now publishing in 6 parte at each, or when complete, bound in 
President of the Geological Society. 

London : Eowarp Srawronp, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
PROPOSED NEW LONDON RAILWAYS, 8 | | 


Map of Metropolitan Railways. Brides, &e. 
| 


2 inches toa mile. In sheet, 2s.; 
London : 6 Charing Cross, | 


CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.— 
this Library Collection of Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
'RAVELS, SCIENC RELIG ON, now on Sale at very 
Many of them will be found well suited for Vi llage and Pesomzial } 
aay of well sited Catalogues gratis an 
Bott's Library, 19 Holles Surest, Cavendish Landon, W. 


A.C. Ramsay, F.R.S., | Bond 


COMPANION t to the BALL- ROOM, by Miss Leonora GEARY, 
f Quadrilles, Lancers &e., is Now Ready. To be hail of 
Mr. ms ty sr 33 oa d Bond Street ;’and at her residence, 14 G m Street, New 


— oe BY ama TO SIR JOHN PAKINGTON. 
Now ready,! vol. demy 8vo. with 8 Chromo-Lithogra) Maps and Plans, 18s. 
(THE GATE of the PACIFIC. By Captain Beprorp Pm, 

R.N., F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
Lovett Reeve & Co., 5 Henrietta a Garden. 
Now ready, printed on good 


v7 “DHE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE for for FARMERS, GAR- 


DENERS, SAILORS, &c. One Dozen Copies sent free seo by pest on on receipt of one Penny 
ber addressed to T. Rongrts & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet 8 


Curious. Post Free for One Stam 


eee diction, | | (ATALOGUES of OLD BOOKS, containing many which are 
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JOURNAL OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


On Monday, March 2, will be published, No. I., to be continued Quarterly, 8vo. 1s. 6d.; 
or 4s, Gd. per annum, post free, if paid in advance, 
HE ALPINE JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain Adventure 
and Scientific Observation. By Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by H. B. 
Coenen, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
'e* Advertisements intended for insertion in the First Numper are requested to 
be forwarbed to the Publishers, 
Messrs. Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, London. 


THEr PARLIAME NTARY RECORD.—A few Copies of the 
Lincoln Sesion can be obtained thom the Publisher, Dar, 13 Corey Street, 


DE PORQUET’S FREN 
DE PORQUET'S le TRESOR. de I’ 
DE rs FIRST ‘FRENCH RE RBADING-BOOK, or, Lives of Celebrated 
DICT ONARY. Bound, 4s. 6d. 


8 Mansnatt, & Co, 
And may be had of the Author st his Scholastic Agency, 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. extra boards, | 2s. 


TT DESTINY of the HUMAN RACE.—A Scriptural 
. By the Author of the “Study of the Bible.” 
Simpuin, Mansmart, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS: 
FRANCAIS, for turning English 


HE PARLIAMENTARY REMEMBRANCER, conducted 


THE PRINCES OF WALES. 
O*. SATURDAY, MARCH 7, on occasion of the MARRIAGE 


of the PRINCE of WALES will be published 2 DOUBLE NUMBER of the SPEC- 
TOR; ial COMPLETE HISTORY of all FORMER 
PRINCES of tical Relation the endl With 
Supplement, !s.; free by post, 
Office, 1 Wellington Street, oe and by order of all News Acents in Town and Country. 
February Quarterly Number. No. XXXIII. 
THE ST. JAMES’S MEDLEY. 


due. 


Conrents: 
I. Frédéric Perrénot, Sieur de Cham- Vv. Wed 
Unsettled Questions in Morality. 
II. A Reverie Stewe's Agnes of Sorrento. 
IIL. The Disadvan being a Good Shot. Scientific 
IV. A Voyage on the . Our Library Table—Reviews of Books. 


London: Mrrcnett, 33 Old Bond Street. 


SIR HENRY BISHOP’S GLEES 
Are in course of publication in 
HERALD; 


T HE MUSICAL 
Together with the Standard Music of 


Dr. Arne Dibdin ‘son Rossini 
Auber Ford Michael Kelly Rousseau 
Billington Grisndo Gibbons Tock? Spohr 
Byrd Gluck Mendelssohn 
Calicott Handel Earl Mornington Travers 
ry Harr: ‘Webbe 
Dr. Cooke Haydn Playfair eber 
T. Cooke Dr. Hayes Purcell Wilbye 
by ms Dr. Winter 


Dan Hopk Rogers 
In Weekly Numbers, Price ONE PENNY. Monthly Parts, Price SIXPENCE. 
B. Brake, 421 Strand; and all Book and Music Sellers. 


ENGLAND AND THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 


"THE INDEX for THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12, Conrarns: 
Direct Intelligence from the South to December 27. 
Clippings from Southern Papers. 
History of Parties in United (first paper). 
Leaders on Topics of Interest, &c. &c 
___ Published every ‘Thursday afternoon at !3 Rouvecto Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 


THE | TRIALS of the TREDGOLDS, a New Novel, by the 
Author of “A Prodigal Son,” &e., commences in “ TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE” for 


February. One Shilling Monthly. 
Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 


J OHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY, | a New Novel, by the 
Author of «Lady Aud! ber Number of “ TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE.’ 


Secret,” 
Shines Monthly. 
Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 


; its CAUSES and CURE. —See Extra Double 
Health.” Post free for 6 Stamps from “ Health" Office,6 Raquet Court, 
treet, London; and all Booksellers. 


Semair PHOTOGRAPHS.—Three Specimens of these extra- 
London: F. Prraan, 20 Row. E.C. 


BEATSON'S GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES on the COMPOSITION of 
REEK IAMBIC VERSE; with @ Treatise on the Tragic Metrical and an 


Outline of Attic By the Rev. B. W. Fellow of 
Cambridge. Eighth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


London: & Co.; and Warrraxer & Co. 
Now ready, the Thirty-sixth Thousand, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GOYER'S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Com Jomprising Receipts 
for the Economic and Judicious Preparation the oy. and for ned 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late Atexis Sover. ood, 


a kitchen lender ta tha "Lancet. 
so, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR;; or, System of 
for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, evo. cloth, 15s. 
London: Simpxix, Mansuart, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


CROMBIE’'S LATIN PROSE.—Eighth Edition. 
YMNASIUM; sive Symbola Critica. Intended to assist the 
by the same Author, 


GYMNASIUM, ‘aia "Sixth Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. 


cloth, 2is. 
CLAVIS GYMNASII. Seventh Edition, adapted to the 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Abridgment as well as to the Complete Edition of the “ Gymnasium. 
ENGLISH 
70. 64. 


THE ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the 
LANGUAGE Explained and Il! ted. Eighth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 
London : & Co. 
BLAND'S LATIN HEXAMETERS. 
LLEMENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS and PENTA- 
Rov. Gn py ee New Edition, corrected and improved by the 
A KEY to the above, adapted to this Edition, 12mo. cloth, Se. 
London : Sucexix, Marswart, & Co. 

Now ready, Eleventh Edition, revised and corrected, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; in Alphabetical 
Corrections. 

London : Simp, 


BRUCE'S GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 
A* INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY ¢ and ASTRONOMY, 


with the use of ry Globes. E. and J. Bruce. besides other ad: ditiona 
n Epitome Ancient t Geography,” the fier J.C. Ba A.M. 
with 30 Woodcuts, of 
portions of the work. Twelfth Edition, in roan, 5s. 


BRUCE’S ASTRONOMY: an Introduction to the use of the 
Astronomy 


Globes. Intended as a means of inculcating the Principles of Geograph: 
(from the above work), with 30 Woodcuts. Edition 


PRENCH CLASS BOOKS, S, by C. H. Scuwerpsr, 
M.C.P., French Master in the High School, Edinburgh. 
1. The EDINBURGH HIGH oomock. FRENCH CONVERSATION-G 
tirely new plan, with Questions and Answers. Fifth Edition, fep. 
Bs), EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH READER. Ninth Edition, fep. cloth, 
3. NEW ge MANUAL of CONVERSATION and COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
Third Edition, fep. cloth, 3s. 


SPONDENCE. 
London : Mansmatt,& Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 
This day, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A DIALOGUE on the BEST FORM of GOVERNMENT. 
By the Right Honourable Sir Gzonoz Conwewatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
London: Panxzr, Son, & Bovan Strand. 
Crown 8vo. Parts I. and 
THE FABLES of BABRIUS, with ;™ FRAGMENTS of 
the LOST Fated, with Notes, by Sir Connawats Laws, Bat., M.P. 
Part L., 5s. 6d. Part II., 
Panza, Son, & Boon», West Strand. 
Fourth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 34s. 
LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRAOTIOR of 
PHYSIC. By Tuomas Watson, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the 
London: Par«er, Sox, & Bovnw, West Strand. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON.” 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. A Selection from the Con- 


tributions of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's Magazine.” 


8vo. Second Edi! 
ANE DESCRIPTIVE and ‘SURGICAL. By Heyry 
As F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George's Hospital. With pearly 400 Wood- 
Original Drawings, from Dissections made by the Author and Dr. 
London: Parxea, Sox, & Bounx, West Strand. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL, A New Series. 2 vols. post 
8vo. lis. 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. New Edition. 


2 vols. 9s, 


COMPANIONS of my SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 
Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 

ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE: an Essay. Second 


Edition. 5s. 
OULITA, the SERF: a Tragedy. 


London : Parner, Sow, & Bounn, West Strand. 
Vols. V. and VI., 8vo. 28s. of the 
HISTORY of EN GLAN D, containing the Reigns of Edward VI. 
a ames Antuony Frovpe. 
Shs Vols. I. to containing the Reign of Henry VITI., £2 14s. 
London: Parker, Sor, & Bourn, West Strand. 


8vo. 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. 


dase of tn University of 


THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8yo. 15s. 
ON the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an ESTIMATE of 


PHRENOLOGY. 8vo. 9s. 
London : Son, & Bounn, West Strand. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
"THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, a Chronicle of Mistakes. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HOPES AND FEARS. 6s. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. 6s, 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. 6s. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 6. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKR. 64. 
London: Pannen, Son, & Bocan, West Strand. 
brary Edition, 8vo. much en! enlarged and thoroughly revised, 16s. 
(THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 
its Origin in Greece down to the Present Day. By Grornce Henny Lewes. 
London: Parken, Sox, & Bovan, West Strand. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
HUESTORY of the LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE. 
B See SS ee, The First Half of the Translation by the ht Hon. Sir 
Bart. The Remainder of the Translation and the of 


© 
the Wi 


ALEXANDER Barn, 
niversity of London, and Pro- 


ALL Lewis, 
ch, Dowaxpson, D.D. 
The New Portion, 2 vols. 20s. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Just ready, Is. 
Count EGMONT, De in Fainting, Poetry, and 
History Scntrze Wusox, Author of “ The 


Voyage of the Lad: 


TNDIAN COTTON SUPPLY. the only Effectual and Perma- 
py Fm Measure for Relief to Lancashire. "By A.C. Brice, Managing Director of the East 
Cotton Agency, Limited. 
Sarre, Exver, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
Just ready, fep. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
POEMS. By Freperick G. TuckeRMAN. 


(THE SUGAR DUTIES DISCUSSED. By Henry Netson, 


a Witness before the Parli: ittee of 1862. 


ASHTRE. 
GOMETHING NEW; or, Tales for the Times. Edited by 
Regiment. 


Captain Evsracs W. Tacon, late 99th 


The KEY, serving for either of the above works. 12mo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 
London : & Co. 


Exuy Farrurcxt, Victoria Press, 83a Farringdon Street. 
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MR. CONTANSEAU’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Just published, square 18mo. pearl type, cloth, 5s. 


PockET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


By Contranseav, French 


Examiner for Military and Civil Appointments, &c. 


“There can be no question of the 
excellence ort the now offered by 
Mr. Contanseau.”— Morning Post. 

“ Whether for the pocket or the satchel, 
there can be no question about the su- 
_perior claims of this dictionary.” 

Papers for the Schoalmaster. 

“ This is an abridgment of the same 
author's Practica French Dietionary,’ 


and 
existing pocket dictionaries.” 
Atheneum. 

“ A dictionary adapted with care and 
conscientiousne:s to the wants of 
readers of the present day. We can safely 
recommend it as a useful pocket com- 
panion to the French student.” 


“ Being of a small and cenvenient 

size, and yrinted in a type singularly 

clear and age it is likely to become 

pular. itis assw most 
ucid of our F French pocket 


CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL FRENCH 


“ There are valuable features in Mr. 
Contanseau's * Porket Dictionary’ which 
cannet fail to render it popular in 
schools.’’—Edveational Times. 

This a great improvement upon 
mest of the abridged French dictionaries 
in general use, and ove of the best and 
Mest useful of its size extant.” 

the which marks the 
author’s Practical French 
and Dictionary is equally con- 
spicuous in this pocket volume. 
Morning Advertiser. 

“ We have carefully compared it with 
others, and have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing this the best pocket dictionary 
extant o: e French and English lan- 

of Education, 
qually cheap and efficient, and not 
Hite s§ worthy to reach a twelfth edition, is 
Mr. Contanseau’s Pocket French and 
Dictionary,’ a careful abridg-nent 
well-known larger work.” 
Examiner. 


and 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY [the larger work], Fifth Edition, corrected, 


post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


London: Lonemanx, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF KEITH enermantd GENERAL GAZETTEER. 


1 large vol. 8vo. of = pacer comprising 
30s. ; or 


of GEOGRAPHY, 


ICTION ARY 


rising about 50,000 Names of Places, 
russia, 35s. 


Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a let 
Gazetteer of the World. By ALexanpER Kerrit JOHNSTON, R.S. 


F.RGS., F.G.S., &e., 
Majesty. Second Edition. 
In the present edition of Johnston’s 
“ General Gazetteer,” while the whole 
body of the work has been carefully rec- 
tified by the Author te the present date, 
special attention has been paid to the 
late territorial arrangements, and to the 


London : 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
2 thick vols. 8vo. with 6 large a —y ti or strongly half-bound in 


DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and 
HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects 
inthe World. By J. R. M‘Cuttocu, Esq. Second Edition, revised. 


M‘CULLOCH’S “DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and COM- 
MERCIAL NAVIGATION, 1 vol. £2 10s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING FOR MILITARY STUDENTS. 
PartI. New Edition, post 8vo. with Plates, 3s. 6d. 
LEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, includi 


Practical Plane Geometry, the Construction of Scales, wt “'? of the Seetor, the 
Marquois Scales, and the Protractor. By S. H. Winter, F. "R.A 


WINTER'S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, 
Part 11. The Elements of Descriptive Geometry, with its Application to 
eae and Isometric , and the Projection of Solids aud Shadows. 

- London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
NEW EDITION OF “ WOOD'S ALGEBRA,” BY LUND. 
The Sixteenth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. Gd. 
OOD’'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, for the use of Students 
in the University of Cambridge. A New Edition, revised and improved by 


e Rev. Tuomas Lunp, B.D., late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John’s 
Cambridge. 


LUND’S COMPANION to WOOD’S ALGEBRA. 7s. 6d. 
LUND’S KEY to WOOD’S ALGEBRA. 7s. Gd. 


London: Loxneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludeate Hill. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORNING CLOUDS.” 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ROBLEMS in HUMAN NATURE. By the Author of 
“ Morning Clouds,” the “ Afternoon of Life,” and the “ Romance of a Dull 


Life.” 
“Essays full of original observation and | of one who has bravely grappled with the 
clear, thought — the matured reflecti | deep ions invol John Bull. 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


pher at Edinburgh in Ordinary to ee 
evised to February 1862. 


Colonial possessions of Great Britain. A 
very recent and accurate series of articles 
on the Australian Colonies has also been 
contributed by the Author’s friend, Mr. 
W. Westgarth. 


Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. ROGET’S ENGLISH “THESAURUS.” 
The Twelfth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HESAURUS 


of ENGLISH 


WORDS and 


PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 


of Ideas and Assist in Literary eg yr 
F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of 


corrected. 

“ Dr. Roget’s object is not to explain, 
define, or distinguish for the instruction 
of the ignorant ; but to suggest and afford 
an opportunity of selection to the well- 
informed and the discriminating. These 
will find his * Thesaurus’ a most useful 
manual of yy coming in aid of the 
memory, is not always ready to 
produce on the instant the vast assort- 


By P. M. Rocer, M.D., 
Physicians, &c. New Edition, 


ment of materials laid up in its treasury. 
A glance at a page of this *‘ Thesaurus’ 
may often save much time and mental 
effort ; an entire train of thought with all 
its ramifications being exhibited in com- 
plete and orderly survey ; thereby not only 
jacilitating the labour of composition, but 

greatly to its foree and accuracy.” 

John Bull. 


London: Lonemay, GREEN, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


COMPLETION OF MR. MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


On Saturday next, the 21st inst. will be published, Vol. IL, 8vo. 


HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND 
since the Accession of George IIL., ee By Tuomas Erskixe 


May, C.B. 2 vols. 


Volume the Second. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Con, 14 Ludgate Hill. 
*,* Of whom may be had the First Volume, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Second Edition, with Index, fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
A GUIDE to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By the Rey. 
Dr. Brewer, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
London: Loxoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


A New BPdition, 1 vol. post 4to. cloth, 21s. 


N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON; containing all the Greek 
Words used by ne of good authority.” By C. D. Yonce, B.A. Fourth 


Edition, thoroughly revised. 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


LUND’S SHORT AND EASY ALGEBRA. 
Fifth Edition, now ready, 2s. 6d. ; Key, 2s.’ 


SHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA, 
designed for the use of the Junior Clagses in Schools ; 
Collection of Original Easy Exercises. By 


chiefly 


with 4 numerous 


the Rev. T. Lunp, B.D., Editor of Wood's 


on ra,” &c.; formerly Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John’s College, 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
A TREATISE on PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY, and on TRIGONOMETRICAL TABLES and LOGARITHMS; 
ees with a Selection of Problems, and their Solutions. By J. Hymeas, D.D., late 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, revised. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


A New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d.; Key, 4s. 


AMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR and EXERCISES, care- 


fully corrected, greatly improved, enlarged, and arranged in conformity with 
the latest Edition of the Dictionary of the Freuch Academy, ~ agreeably to the last 


Edition of the French Grammar of the University of France. 


IcHOLAS LamBeRrT. 


THE ORIGINAL EDITION of HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR, corrected by A. Tu1pauvin. A New Edition, revised, 12mo. 4s. 


corrected by A. Thibaudin, }2mo. 4s, 


Also, 
EXERCISES on “ Hamel’s ‘Gece’ ’— KEY 


3s. 


London: Lonoman & Co., and WuitTaKee & Oo. 


The Thirteenth Edition, with 34 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
ONVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: in 


which the Elements of that ~ are familiarly explained, and adapted to the 

comprehension of Young Persons. Jane Marcet, Author of * Conversations on 

Political Economy” (7s. Gd. ” (2 vols. Ms.), on “ Vegetable Physi- 

ology ” (95.), and on * Land 5s. 6d.). 
London: & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
NEW SPELLING-BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AMY HERBERT.” 
New Edition, 18mo. Is. 

ICTATION EXERCISES. By Etizasern M. Sewatt, 

Author of the “Child’s First History of Rome,” a “First History of 
Greece,” &e. 

“For teaching the derivation and meaning, 

tation 


as well as the we 
mended as being 
different 


words having the same or similar — 
and to illustrate useful rules with regard to 
the changes made in words by the addition 
well adapted to to teach the the peiling of of letters or syllables.”’-—d thenceum. 
London: Loneman, Gaeen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


WHITE AND RIDDLE’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, 1 large vol. iinperial &vo. 42s. 


NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rev. 


J.T. Waite, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and The Rev. J. E. 
Kiopte, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


Exercises’ may 


When we say that in point of eomplete- bestow upon it very high praise... .. 
y betore us | present it is the Latin-English lish a 
is ise the best 4 See we mean to The Museum. 


London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ladgate Hill. 
LORD MACAULAY’S “LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME.” 
A New Edition, 16mo, with eae in cloth, 4s. 6d.; or bound in morocco, 


Riviére, 10s. 6d. 


ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME: with 
IVRY and THE ARMADA. 
An Edition of Lord Macauiay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome,” with filustrations, 
—- and from the antique, ay G. Scharf, engraved on Wood by S. Williams, fep. 
Ato. boards, 2ls.; tree-calf, 31s. 6d.; morocco, 42s. 
London: ‘Lonowan, Gaeen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 


Recently published, post 8vo. with an Appendix of Latin Epithets, 
und, 12s. 
RADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGE; containing ev 


Word used by the Poets of good authority. Compiled and prepared ex, bose y 
for the use of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse, and Rugby 
Schools; King’s College, London; and Marlborough College. By C. D. Yonas, 
B.A. Eighth Edition, revised and corrected; with an Appendix-Dictionary of 
Epithets classified according to their English meaning. 


YONGE’S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 3s. 64. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


LATIN VERSE-BOOKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
A New Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. and Key, 5s. 


A SERIES of PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 
ELEGIAC VERSE. By Eowarp Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Tenth Edition of the First Series, to which’ are prefixed the Sections 
of Dr. Kennepy’s “ Syntax’’ referred to im the text ; also a brief but comprehensive 


Wats By the same Author, for the use of Advanced Students, 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE, 


Second Series, to which is prefixed a Grammar of Latin Poetry (which may be 
had separately, 1s.) Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 


DR. VALPY'’S LATIN GRAMMAR AND GREEK AND LATIN 
DELECTUSES, IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


May now be had, Devecrtvs, 2s. 6d.; Krv, 3s. 6d. 


ALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, corrected and improved ; 
with new body of Notes, and new Lexicon. Edited the Rev. Jonn T. 
ive, M.A., First Master of the Latin School, Chris:’s Hospital ; Joint- Author of 
W hite and Riddle’ s new large “ Latin-English Dictionary.” 


resent edition of Valpy’s “ Latin adapted for 7 making the pupil comprehend the 
pelectus the the Text has been revised; and of the ianguace; and, while the 
some serious errors, partly of mis- fom Vailpy’s Latin Grammar” have 
prints, introduction of examples been retained, trequent references have also 
under the wrong head, have been corrected. been made to the “ 
An entirely new body of Notes has been given, ocal : 
not merely affording the rendering of passages 

where deemed necessary or out 


and numerous omissi 
of the powers of words, ha 


VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR, with short English Notes. 
New Edition, improved, 12mo, 6d 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, thoroughly revised th 
Rev. J. T. Warre, M.A. 12mo. 4s. 


: Loncmam, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
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MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A 
Fourth Edition, 12mo. 4s. ; Key, 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, for the use of 
Schools. By the Rev. Hangy Muscrave Witxtys, M.A., Fellow of Merton 


College. Oxford. 

made to Wordsworth's Accidence and Syntax, 
scope and practical bearing of which are 

thus inculeated on the pupil’s mind as he 

proceeds. Idiomatic constructions only are 

in the notes; ordinary words and 


dAccidence, on the principle that a "he = 8 being given ina Lexicon appended, 


should be a mmar teaching by exampic. Ds which it has been aimed to present all the 
lieu of the exegetical no } additional information the 
yay — me and parsing forthe | student of Greek can rey ire, 80 as to 

pupil in works, & reference is delectus complete in 


By the same Author, New Editions. 
PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, on the same plan, 
and to follow in use the above, 5s. 
NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in Harrow, Westminster, 
and Rugby Schools. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended chiefly for the Middle 
Classes of Schools. Now ready, 4s. 6d. Key, 5s. 
London: LoxGman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE HEAD 
MASTER OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL, 
Revised Edition, 12mo. bound, 3s. Gd. 
LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for the use of Schools. 
By the Rev. B, H. Kennevy, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, New Editions. 
GREEK GRAMMAR, the Eton Rudiments, in Latin, with a 
few Corrections and a New Syntax, 4s. 6d. 
PALAESTRA MUSARUM, Materials for Translation into Greek 
Verse, progressively arranged, 5s. 6d. 
THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER; First Latin Lessons from 


the Author’s Elementary Latin Grammar, 2s. 


LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged on Etymological Principles, 


as an Exercise-Book and First Diction: ary, 3s, 


FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tirocinium Latinum, 
adapted tothe Author’s Child’s Latin Primer, 2s. 


SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, Palestra Latina, adapted 


to the Author’s Elementary Latin Grammar, 5s. 


PALASTRA STILI LATINI, Materials for Translation into 


Latin Prose, progressively arranged, 6s, 


LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum Stili Latini, Examples 


from the best Authors, 4s. 6d. Key, 7s. 6d. 
VIRGIL’S WORKS, with English Notes and Virgilian Syntax. 
(Nearly ready. 


London: Loxoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LECTURES. 
Now ready, a New Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Max Miitier, M.A., Fellow of 
All Soul's College, Oxford; Corresponding Member ef the Imperial Institute of 
France. The Third Edition, revised. 
London: Lonouan, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HE BOOKS of DAVID LINDSAY and _ SON, 
MERCHANTS, LONDON: being an Illustration of Book-keeping by Single 
Entry from Every-day Business Life. By NicnoLas Dickson. 
Lendon: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, CRITICAL and THEO- 
LOGICAL. By the Rev. WiitiaM Kiexvs, LL.B. Comprising the Works 
of Mr. Charles Dickens (Two Essays); ‘True Womanliness, in relation to some of the 
Laws and Customs of Marriage; the Republic of Plato; Ecclesiastes; the New 
Defence of the Faith; the Morality of Religious Controversy ; Pulpit Fortune- Tellers ; 
jing and Preachers ; the Book of Common Prayer ; and Evangelicalism. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate | Hill. 
LOKD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, LATEST EDITIONS. 
Library Edition, the Tenth, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the 
“ Edinburgh Review.” By the Right Hon. Lord Macautay. 
Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution 
Lord Bacon 
Sir William Temple 


Milton 
Machiavelli 
Hallam's Constitutional History 


Southey’s Colloquies — on Church and State 
Montgomery's Poems Lord Clivi 
vil Disabilities of the Jews el ti 
Moore's Life of Byron ford ‘Holland 


Warren Hastings 

Frederick Great 

Madame D’ Arblay 

Life Writings of Addison 
The Earl of Chatham 


Croker’s Boswell's Johnson 
Nugent's Memorial of Hampden 
Burleigh and his 

War of the Succession in Spain 
Horace Walpole 

William Pitt 


MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS, 
Second Edition now ready, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
ETTERS from ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 


Menpetssoun Barrnotpy. Translated from the German by Lady 


“In these letters, addre amet pejncipelly to esohn will become as classical ae those co! 
members of his family, the playful, affection- | sitions. . .. « Iti soldous that we have 

ate nature of the _ sh everywhere ti apes to speak of a book in terms of 
lovelies radiance. de- We must aa that that Lady 


usic it 
scriptions, and a song has performed of translator 
run throu h all, his letters. They are the in a manner rene, all p The Letters 
converse Songs without Worcs, and we | read asif English been the language in 
venture to that the Letters of Mendel- which they were 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
THE PEOPLE’S EDITION OF SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 
May now be had, in 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS; including his 


Contributions to the “‘ Edinburgh Review.” 

The LIBRARY EDITION of the above, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

The TRAVELLER’S EDITION, complete in 1 vol. 21s. 

An EDITION in POCKET VOLUMES, 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s. 


The WIT and WISDOM of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH, 7s. 6d. 
London: Lonoman, Gapen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Cheaper Issue, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
ONVERSATIONS on ENGLAND as it WAS and IS. By 
Mrs. Kemp. A Topographical Delineation of England, interspersed with inter- 
esting Anecdotes and Biographical Information. Each Conversation embraces the 
Geography of a separate County, with particulars of its Physical Aspects, and enliv: 
by its Historical Associations. 
London: Lonoman, Greens, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Post 8vo. with 69 Figures, cloth, 5s. 
OMPENDIUM of MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, for 
the use of Students and Candidates for Public Examinations, By A. H. Dick. 
M.A., Lecturer on Geography, Free Church Normal Coliege, Glasgow. With @ 
Preface, by J. S. Laurie. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
SIR BENJ. C. BRODIE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL, INQUIRIES, 
Now ready, the Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, Part I, being a Series of 
Essays intended to the Mutual Relations of the Physical 
and the Mental Faculties. 5 Sir Beysamin C. Broptie, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S. 
Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of France, &c. 
Part II. Essays in [ustration of some Points in the Physical and Moral History of 
Man, just published, 5s. 
London: Loneman, Garen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, fep. Svo. 5s. 
INTS to MOTHERS for the MANAGEMENT of their 
HEALTH during PREGNANCY and in the LYING-IN ROOM: With 
Hints on Nursing, &e. By Tuomas Bui, M.D. 
By the same Author, New Edition, fep. vo. 5s. 
THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in 
HEALTH and DISEASE, 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co.. 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, crown Sve. cloth, 3s. 
HE CASSITERIDES: an Inquiry into the Commercial 
Operations of Pheenicians in Western with particular reference to 
the British Tin Trad yy Georce Suira, LL.D., F.AS., &c. Author of the 
* Religion of Ancient Britain.” &c. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & 14 Tndzate Hill. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. A. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
Just published, People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. By Antony Trottorr, Author 
of “ Orley Farm,” &c. 
By the same Author, | vo!. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE WARDEN. Uniform with “Barchester Towers.” 


“ All people who have read ‘The Warden’ | lost time as soon as my 4 be—will know 
and ‘ Barchester Towers'—and it anybody well what is meant by the Daily Jupiter, ana 

not read * The Warden ' and * by Tom ‘Towers. —Saturday Review. 
‘Towers,’ let us counsel them to make up for 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Laudgate Hill. 


DR. W. BRINTON’S WORK ON FOOD AND DIGESTION. 
Just published, post 8vo, with 43 Woodcuts, 12s. 
N FOOD and its DIGESTION: being an Introduction to 


Dietetics. By we Banton, M.D., Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology in, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital 


“ We could name few which we ‘ientious! 
by their previous studies, by their power readers a8 one of the ‘best, that AS rs 
mental analysis, or by ofj app d upon these subjects.” 
Medical Times and Gazette. 


to write a k on digestion and” dictation 
than the “author of this valuable treatise ; 
London: Lonoman, Gagen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, with fine Portrait of Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S., and Vignette 
Underground Railway, fep. cloth, 5e. 


PHE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE ond ABT. 


Exhibiting the most i 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS. Traveller’s Edition, complete in One Volume, with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown 8vo. ais. 
LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and MHISTORICAL 


ESSAYS contributed to the * Edinburgh Review.” An Edition in Vohumes for 


the Pocket. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 2Is. 
LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL ‘ial HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review.” People’s Edition, compleie 
in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF SIR JAMES STEPHEN'S ESSAYS IN 
ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


SSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


1. Hildebrand 7. Richard 
2. Saint Francis of Assisi 8. > 
Hy The Founders of Jesuitism 


10. The Clapham 
ll, The Historian of Enthusiasm 
6. The Port Royalists 12. The Epilogue 
pe the ‘Right Hon. Sir James Stepnen, K.C.B. Fourth Edition, with a Biographical 
otice of the Author, by his Son. 
SIR JAMES STEPHEN’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of | 
FRANCE. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, | vol. fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
PIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern, Humorous, Witty, Satirical, 
Moral, Panegyrical, Monumental. Edited, with an Introductory Preface, by 
the Rey. Joun Boorn, B.A., Cambridge. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


and Di of the 
Mechanics, the Useful Arts, Scieneez. By Joun Tips, 
“ Things not Generally Known, 


Also, an see volume, 6s. entitled 


i E YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1862. With a fine Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
Here i t h preserved the Exhibits 

fo jus Lan e Ex ion as, when it has been swept away, any 

Mine very timely, useful, and i ting pendium and memento of the Exhibition of 
“ An excellent dide-Memoire of the Exhibition.” — Mining Journal. 

N.B.—The volume for 1861, with Portrait of 


Lord Brougham, and that for 1862, with Portrait 
of William Fairbairn, F.R.S.,are still on sale. A Set of the 4 vols., viz. 1861, 1862, and 1863, 5s. 
each, end the extra Volume, 6s., will be forwarded free on receipt of a’ Post-office Order 


for £1 ls. 
x London : Locrwoor & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
New Edition, much enlarged and improved, in cloth, £1 118. 6d.; or, bound in calf, 


W EBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Caauncey A. Goop- 
ag tion, the Proprietors desire to eal attention to the features which 
distinguish it, and to put before those who are in want of such a book the points in ino it 
excels all other Dictionaries, and which render it the best that has yet been issued for 


tical purposes of daily use. 
1. Accuracy of Definition—2. Pronunciation Marked_3. Com 
yo Obsolete Words—6. Uniformity in t of Spelling—7. Quotations— 
The volume, containing 1,624 pages, is sold at £1 = 44, in cloth, and will be found, on com- 
arison, to be one of the pest Sys ever issued. ew Edition, One undred and 
Pages have been added, without any to A 
che dcterminetion that the of the wom maintained, and that 
ts erp pace with the requirements o' unive: crease 
Proprietors save added to this New Edition, under th 
A® uble of Synoayms—An ‘Appendix of New Words—Table of Quotations, Words, Phrases, 


‘This Genuine Edition, the property of the Author's family. of Wehst 
a Portrait of the Author, and is published by Longman 
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DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


On March 2 will be published, 4s. 6d. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 1790—1803. 


This Volume conctades the Series of Mr. Dr Qvrvcer's Works, as arranged by himself 
Vol x 
but in to render this Edition complete. « Supplementary ume ( ) 


THE BIOGRAPHIES OF oo POPE, GOETHE, AND 
SCHILLER, 


Contributed by Mr. Frew hikers 


ON THE POLITICAL PARTIES OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
Also, a COMPLETE GENERAL INDEX to the whole Works. 


Volumes already published: 
Vol. I. 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


Vol. II. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAKE POETS. 
Vol. ITI. 
LAST DAYS OF IMMANUEL KANT. 
Vol. Iv. 
THE ENGLISH MAIL-COACH. 

Vol. V. 

DR. SAMUEL PARR, &c. 
Vol. VI. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, &c. 

Vol. VII. 
PROTESTANTISM, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
Vol. VIII. 

LEADERS IN LITERATURE. 

Vol. IX. 

THE CEHSARS AND OTHER WRITINGS. 
Vol. X. 

STYLE AND RHETORIC. 

Vol. XI. 

COLERIDGE AND OPIUM-EATING. 
Vol. XII. 

SPECULATIONS, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHIC. 
Vol. XIII. 

CONVERSATION AND OTHER PAPERS. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


“Should be acquired by every popular and _, Public institution, and by 
every private individual who can spare the cost.”— Glasgow Herald. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Fifty-six Maps, containing all the New Boundaries and Latest Discoveries 
—A New Sketch-Map of the Federal and Confederate States of America— 
Kingdom of Italy, with the New Divisions—New Map of China—Sketch- 
Map of Mexico, Ke. 
Half-bound, morocco, gilt edges, £3. 


EDINBURGH : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


~~ 


Complete, 21 vols. 4to., and INDEX, cloth, £26 12s. 
THE 


ENCYCLOPZ DIA BRITANNICA: 
A Dictionary of Literature. 


4 
EDINBURGH: ADAM & CIIAS. BLACK. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSIIALL, & CO. 


MBS. GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


On the 20th inst. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of “ The Life of Charlotte Bronti,” “ Mary Barton,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNUILL. 


In the press, uniform with “ Irish History and .risa Character.” 


THE EMPIRE: 
A SERIES OF LETTERS. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 


mica,” and not included in the 
unpublished, 


[February 14, 1863. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


A MILLION VOLUMES. 


The whole Collection of Modern Books in Circulation and on 
4 meng Thousand vane the largest in the world; and, as $ the New Works added 
| time continue to exceed in value the whole amount 
: 3 that the Stock available for the use of Subscribers, deducting the number mn 
out while in will shortly exceed ONE IN VOLUME 
tarpese Fy for which the Library was lly establ. 
fog the igher Literature, and to meet the increased 
steadily in view, and great care continues to be taken that 
interest shall be in’ 
| <A Revised List o 


ba 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Crry Orricn: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Brancu 
CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Sale at Mudie's to now, 
rom 
of the Current Subscriptions, it is 


demand which has th poet 
as thus 
every it and general 


principal Works in 


New Story by the Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Authoress of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. &c. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


THE HAMPDENS: 
An Historiette, by HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. E. MILLAIS, IS NOW COMMENCING IN 


ONCE A WEEK. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 24s, 


LIFE IN NORMANDY. 


Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, eg eg Natural History, 
and Politics, Drawn from N: 


Edited by J. F. CAMPBELL, Esq. 


“It is one of those books which at once fascinate and humiliate the reader —the 

because iti is full of good matter, put in a most interesting light; the latter because the 
and = interest are derived from such simple and obvious sources that we wonder to think 
how these good things have been missed so long. he same sort of ws Sefborne which that 
delightful book, White's ‘ Natural History of Selborne’ sugzests. What more 

than the other villages of England? Which of us is confident that, taking RX e obscure 
| hamlet, keeping our eyes open, and merely recording what we see from day Poyhes - Fy the dull 
| neighbourhood. we could produce a book which should be one of treasures of every library? 
| The scope of i present work is wider than that which ¢ Gilbert White set himself, but is 

similar to it.” — Times. 


“*Life in Normandy’ is a most dainty work. a the intellectual epicure it will prove 
exceedingly appetizing: The rule fi din is much the 
that recommended for  tletng by the gastronomic ee oe and the results the are as 
cutiinetoey as those predicated for the diner. The heaviest portion of the work (that in heavy 
| in comparison with what ess not heavy in the sense of dulness), is a — the reliminary 

These succeeding the jer, until the & uet, alt h con- 
| cocted from est visndi becomes choicer an the gratification of the 
1 pala last chapter.” 


| “The fresh ery description, the 

perceptible, novelty given 47 the keen insight of the 
combine to re book every way @ satisfaction and a pleasure, 
sportsman, or of human nature.” — Globe. 


“ A very pleasant and spir 4 ome is this of the he and indoor life and occupations 
j of our kit and kin across the Channel. ..... Let all who care for a ht fresh country book, 
| and don’t want to talk of Gothic a tracery, or bosses, read this* in Sementy, inal 


of feeli: 
to the naturalist, 


“ The volumes abound with a variety of natural history information crincing a heen spore pencil 
ciation of this fascinating science, 1 lems gentieman’ has 
avea of Normandy what Gilbert White did for Selborne.”"— Parthenon. 


“A sensible well-bred book, which deals largely in eneiae and liberally in eve: Oat but 
| the humour is that of a gentleman, and t icule never degenerates into sarcasm and 

ness. Itisa ik that an invalid might take up with the certainty of 
amusement, without anything to overexcite the nerves,and an undercurre ue uc 
without a particle of off ily News. 


“ They are simple, homely, unaffected ; but protien are delightful reading. much more so than 

any description contents would convey, for tu.ey are about sporting, 
and natural history; aod books of this sort are apt wearisome to people who de not care 
for angling or zoology and leave cooking to cooks. But this book is an exception because the 
writer had qualities that are very charming and very far from common.”—Saturday Keview. 


“The author of these volumes had shrewdness and humour,a kind heart, and a very clear 
possessed literary 


head, and this tale of love and wreck shows that he power of no common 


| EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


Now publishing in 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
To be completed within Two Months,a NEW TALE, entitled 


A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 
By the Authoress of “Mary Barton.” 
This will be followed in March by a NEW SERIAL WORK of FICTION, 


By CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 
Author of “It is Never Too Late to Mend,” 
ENTITLED 


VERY HARD CASH. 


To be continued from Week to Week, and completed in about Eight Months. 


Att tHE Year Rouyp may be had in Weekly Numbers, 2d.; in 
Monthly Parts; and in Half-Yearly Volumes, bound in cloth, 5s. 6d. ; of 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER. 


every Bookseller i in the Empire. 


Februa 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


THE HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERN- 


MENT, from the Foundation of Yo Achaian League to the ee of the 
United States. By Epwarp Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of te mad 
College, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, with’) Maps, (This day. 


Vol. 1. GENERAL VIEW of FEDERALISM—HISTORY of the GREEK 
FEDERATIONS. 


LETTERS by HISTORICUS on some Ques- 


— of International Law. Reprinted from the “ Times.” With considerable 
ditions, Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


A GENERAL VIEW of the CRIMINAL 


LAW of ENGLAND. By James Firzsames Srepnen, M.A., of the oer 
‘Temple, Barrister-at-Law, rder of Newark-on-Trent. 8vo. (Jn March 


THE SLAVE POWER: its Character, Career, 


and Probable Designs ; being an Attempt to Explain the Real Issues involved in 
the American Contest. By J. E. Camyes, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence in 
Queen's College, Galway. Second Edition, $vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. {This day. 


In March, Vol, I. of the 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 


a Critical Edition of the Text, with a complete Collation of the Quartos and 

Folios, and with the Principal Emendations of subsequent Editors and Critics. 

To be completed in 6 vols. demy 8vo. handsomely printed. By W.G. Crank, 

M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the University 

re Samba ge; and Joun Grover, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cam- 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Henry Fawcett, M.A., Fellow of Triuity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of FREDERICK the SECOND, 


EMPEROR of the ROMANS. By T. L. Kineton, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and the Inner Temple. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 325. (Now ready. 


SIX MONTHS in the FEDERAL STATES. 


By Eowarp Dicey, Author of “ Memoir of Cavour,” &c. Crown Svo. 


(Nearly ready. 
THE FAIRY BOOK: the Best Classic Fairy 


Stories. Selected and rendered anew by the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” This will form one of “ The Golden Treasury ”’ Series. With 
Viguette by J. Noel Paton. (Nearly ready. 


THE GREAT STONE BOOK. By 


Anstep, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Jesus College, a Fep. &vo. 
with Ilustrations. [Nearly ready. 


LECTURES delivered in Australia. By Joun 


Woottey, D.C.L., Principal of the University of Sydney. Crown kro. 
(Next week. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE, Pictor 


Ignotus. With Selections from his Works. By ALExsnper Gitcunist, Author 
of “ The Life of William Etty, R.A.” Medium svo. with numerous I!lus- 
trations. (immediately. 


BEHIND the VEIL, and other Poems. By 


the Hon, Ropen Nog. (Jn the press. 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Next week, with Frontispiece, post Svo. 


H.M.S. “HANNIBAL” at PALERMO and NAPLES, 


during the Italian es 1859-61, with Notices of Garibaldi, Francis I1., 
ictor Emmanuel. By Rear-Admiral Sir Ropney Muxpy, K.C.B. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. * 


THE POET GONGORA, 


Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols, small Syo. 15s. 


GONGORA: an Historical Essay re the Age of Philip 


III. and 1V. of Spain. With Translati Cuvrton. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS. 


~~~ 


Next week, with Portrait, 8vo. 


THE LIFE of GENERAL SIR HOWARD 


DOUGLAS, Bart., G.C.B., &c. From his Notes, Convers: 
By 8. W. 8, versations, and Cor. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DR. WORDSWORTH’S HOLY YEAR. 
Now ready, in larger type, fine paper, Third Edition, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
THE HOLY YEAR; or, Hymns for Sundays and Holydays 
the Y Year, and on other Occasions ; with a Preface on Hymnology. By 


Cua. DD., 
Rivino rons, Waterloo Place, London, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE—HORSE-RACING; its History, and 


Early Records ofthe Principal and other Race Meetings with Ancedtes, 


THE LIFE and TIMES of SIR JAMES 


RAH By T mc Esq., late M.P. for Great Yormeuth. bt 
2 vols, 8v0, Vol. now ready, Vol. II. will be ready on the 


“Mr. Torrens prCullegh has p uced a volume 


iece ica Ta —Erami: 
ty piece of vals ca gland.” —Ob 


E 


TRAVELS in LADAK, TARTARY, and 


K ASIIMIR. By Lieut.-Colonel Torrens. Illustrated, 28s. 
“ A sprightly narrative, which reminds us of Lord Dufferin. It amuses, which is one point ; 
and it instractive, which is more.” —Times. 


THE HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 


from the Earliest Era to the Present Time. By C. D. Yonex, 5 Esa Author of “ The Lite 
of the Duke of Wellington.” 2 vols. royal 8vo. with i. (Yext month. 


NIPHON and PE-CHE-LI : 


Japan and the North of China. By Epwarp LI: I DE 
Commissary-General. Svo. Illustrated, 21s. 


TALES at the OUT-SPAN ; or, Adventures 


in the Wild Regions of Southern Africa. By Captain Draaysox. Svo. Illustrated, 15s. 
THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND 

TWENTE YEARS, from 1812 to 1862. By Sir Srarrony Noxrucors, Bart., 
THE HISTORY of the ACQUISITION and 


of the irst Volume of the Marquis 


-.. LIFE. TIMES, and WRITINGS of 


the BISHOP of EXETER. By the Rev. R. N. Suvrre. Vol. I. 8vo. with estent, tie. 
Vow ready 


THE BATTLE WON: an Epic Poem. By a 


Carthusian. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY, LOVE. — By the 
Author of “ vol. 10s. 6d, 
THE F AMILY ¢ at the LEA: a Tale of Home. 


SEPHAS ; or, Cloudy Skies. 2 vols. 21s. 


LOSING and WINNING; or, for Richer for 


Poorer. Dy Mrs. F.J. 2 vols. 21s. (Just ready. 


mpressions 0! of 


onBLANQCB, Assistan’ 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK . STREET, 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of Mr. Wirkie 
Couitixs’ New Novel, NO NAME, is ready this day, and may be 
obtained at all Libraries in Town and Country. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
price 31s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Collins’ ‘No Name’ displays a higher ability and attains a higher excellence, fu = he 
has in his former novels ; none have been more carefully written than the present. 
Yo Name’ creates and maintains as and vivid an interest 
White. whilst it is a truer and finer work of art.” —J/orning 
“ By his pre-emjnent and commanding uality of ction, in which Mr. Wilkie Collins 
has no living rival, his present work is to survive the fury of its first ity Xi 
ly News. 


“ Higher praise we know not how to give."—Daily Telegraph. 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


in 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


The Cheap uniform Edition of Mr. Cotzuys’ 
previous Novels may now be obtained at all Booksellers, illustrated with 
a Steel Engraving by John Gilbert, and handsomely bound, viz. : 


1. ANTONINA. 5s. 

2. HIDE AND SEEK. 5s. 

3. THE WOMAN IN WHITS (with Photograph Portrait). 6s. 
4. BASIL. 5s. 

5. THE QUEEN OF HEARTS, 5s. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL, 


By the Author of “ Rienzi,” ft My } Novel,” &e. 
Now ready, the Seventh Thousand, vo. pote on toned paper, bone 
somely bound, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. TRANGH Stor 
An entirely New Edition, revised ith a beautifully 
executed Photograph of the Author, by Mayall, as Frontispiece, and a 
Vignette on Steel from a design by John Gilbert. 


“ But the greatest of all these ensapeuse ts 8 A Strange Story.’ Hundreds of rush 
to read this * fairy tale of science and long results of time’ as recorded by Sir. Be Lpton.” 
‘ 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGADE HILL. 


THE AMERICAN QUESTION and HOW 


to SETTLE IT. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (On Tuesday next. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


REMINISCENCES of THIRTY YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE in NEW SOUTH WALES, &c.. With a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Transportation and the Ticket-of-Leave System. 
By Rocrer Terry, Esq. (late one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales). 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


(This day. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, 60N, & 00., 4? LUDGATE MILL. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW WORKS, 


IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


Dedicated, by permission, to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION 
Caren OUGH the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from Melbourne to the Gulf of 


From the Journals of Witr1am Jonx Wits. 
Edited by his Father, Wusss. 


THE BRIGANTINE; 


Pascor. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THREE YEARS’ SERVICE 
in CHINA in 1859, 1860, and 1861. By Lieut.-Col. Fisuzx, R.E. 
Vo. 78. 6d. 


(PHE THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of WASH- 
INGTON IRVING'S LIFE and LETTERS. By his Nephew, Pierre Invine. 
*«* The public are informed that Mr. yam Edition is the only edition authorized by 


— 


(Ready. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
a STORY of the SEA. By James 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS: or, the World’s Mine 
Oyster. By Lascestzrs Wraxatt. 


many Illustrations by Zwecker, 
ICEMAIDEN. » Hans ANDERSER, 
Author of the Imp d under the Sanction of the Auth 
2 vols. 
An DAUGHTER of EVE: a Novel. By Har Friswett, 


Author of “ Sham,” “ Ghost Stories and Phantom Fancies.” (Ready. 


he present 
most, retiking work, full of brilliant 
characters.” —S: 


With 50 beautiful Illustrations, Svo. 21s. 


B ALDWIN’S AFRICAN HUNTING, and ADVENTURES 
from NATAL to the ZAMBESI FALLS. 
“ Almost as amusing as ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ "—A thenceum. 
“So vivid that we are reminded of Defoe.” — Globe. 
“A hunting epic in prose.” —Spectator. 


Post Svo. with an Illustration, 10s. 6d. 
(THROUGH ALGERIA, By the Author of “Life in 
uscany 


“A charming book, and we have more pleasure in saying so that our readers ma mpted 
to read the pages which we have perused with eo much plecsure 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
FUN DERSLAND and STURTLAND; or, the Outside and 


Inside of Australia. By W. R. H. Jzssor, M.A. 


* This is the most singular book of travel we have ever met with. The descripti 
modes of life in Australia are frequently i as well as "—Datly 


With an Tllustration, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TIMES under CANVAS. By Captain HERvorp. 


The sketches of Indian military Daily News. 


Second Editions, Vol. I. 8vo. 15s., Vol. IT. Svo. 18s. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY from the 
| to the DEATH of HOWLEY. By Waxrea Fanovuar 


LONDON : RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
New Books 
day, Third Edition, 3 vols. 


AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 


Audley'’s Secret.” 


pont in the battle of life 


“Itis and ve invite all that great army st 
who wish to carry their literary flag read the boo! lly. and | 
how much o Wemnan must bring with her to the Dattie if she wants to write li like Miss Bradcion. 


Saturday 
Eighth Edition, 3 vols. urday Review. 


LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET. 


By the 
Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” 
of rapid incidents, well put | read, not ch but, 
is good gallo enjoyed rather than criticized 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 


By J. tx Fanv. 
“ Just as Mr. Thackeray speculates over his ‘ 
quite satisfied with his tse he had himself 
the less for his mother, because he had got a white hat?’ at 80 so, Sirtie, -dnet so M 


‘did Mr. Pendennis grieve 
r. Le Fanu 


half quizzes his own characters, and half conveys to you, after Mr. Thackeray's fashion, pom 
there is a point not very far down, at which hisown know! of f them completely stops, an 
beyond w! he is as much in the dark as his readers about t secrets."’—Sp 


The Story. 


A “TANGLED SKEIN. By Axpany 


BLANQUE. 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BURTON ABBOTS; a Woman's Story. 8 vols. 
“There will Re few novels of the prevent season that will rivet the attention of readers morc 
than ‘ Burton Abbots.’ 


ADA FORTESCUE, By the Auth een D les.” 
the Author o e ne 


“ The author writes like a lady, for all her "Daily Post. 


TAMING a SHREW. 8 vols. 
“ A clever novel. The Shrew is a creation of which some of the best novelists of ee aay might 
not be ashamed. The plot is ingenious and well sustained, and extremely interesti: 


THE MISTAKES of a LIFE. orming Post 


Mrs. 
“It is true to nature.”— Morning is well worked out.” —Observer. 
THE FIRST TEMPTATION; or, Eritis sicut Deus. A Philo- 
sophical Romance. Translated from the German by Mrs. Wit1am R. Wirpe. 3 vols. 36s. 
A PILGRIMAGE over the PRAIRIES. By the Author of 
“ The Fortunes of a Colonist,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
NOBLY FALSE, A Novel. By J. M‘Grreor Atay, Author 
of** The Cost of a Coronet,” “ The Last Days ofa Bachelor.” 2 vo’ 


13 Great 
HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 
MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, NA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 
Mr. Woodhead has treated his Portes and his work must be regarded 
as an interesting and useful addition to the historical literature of the day.” 
ie LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN. Being 
Authentic Sources. vols, with Portraits. 
SEAWEED, and FALLEN LEAVES... By 
the Rev. JOHN D.D.. prin Paper, 2is. 
axl over, * There are many papers in this work that are at once genial and earnest.” — Pogt, 
REECE and the GREEKS; being the Narrative of a Winter 
Residence and Summer Travels in Greeee and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER, 
‘Translated by Mane Howrrr. 2 vols. 2is. 
ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1868, 
Under De especial Patronage of Her Majesty, md pte by the Nobility. Thirty. 
Second Edition, with the Arms beautifully Engra ved. 1. handsomely bound, 3is. 6d. 
Thereadiest, the most useful, and exactest of Thode works on the subject.” 
“A most useful publication.” —Zimes best 
HIRD EDITION of F EMALE LIFE E IN PRISON. By a 
PRISON MATRON. Revised, with Additions. 2 vois. 21s. 
“An interesting and evidently truthful k.”—Quarterly Review, January. 
WOMEN of LETTERS. By Junta Kavanacu, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Addle,” “ French Women of Letters,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
Correspondence, 


REISSUE of JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, An entirely 

New Edition, Illustrated by Millais, bound, 5s. 

[*. ALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL. A Personal Narrative, 
By Count CHARLES ARRIVABENE, 2 vols. 8vo. with Charts. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Me centiman and MAID, By the Author of “ John Halifax, 


written, and oh ploenatte read as it is instructive.” 
neum. “The first of these isas alifax;’ and written with the 
same true-hearted earnestness. The spirit of the whole book is excellent.”— Examiner. 
A POINT of HONOUR. By the Author of “The Morals of 
May Fair,” &c. 2is. “ A book touth and beauty all the suther's 
former works.""— Post. really good novel.” —John B 
Sr. OLAVES. 3 vols. Printed on Toned Paper, 
“ Live for to-day! To-morrow’s light 
‘o-morrow’s cares shail bring to sight; 
Go sleep, like closing flowers at 
Heaven thy morn will bless.’ 


TPRUE as STEEL. By Watrer 3 
AVID ELGINBROD. By GeoncE MacDorap, “MLA, 


Author of “ Within and Without,” “ Phantastes,” &c. 3 vo! 
There are many and descriptions in this book. The characters are 
well drawn.” —A the: 


di IRD EDITION of LES MISERABLES. By YICTOR 
HUGO. AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Revised. 3 v: 

“ The merits of ‘Les Miserables’ do not merely consist in the conception of it asa whole; it 
abounds page after page with details of unequalled beauty.”—Quarterly Review. 
BE ATRICE SFORZA. By Dr. BREWER. 3 vols. 

dicating tal Rare taken 

power, and so much cultivated fancy are to be foun 


A PRODIGAL SON. By Durron Coox, Author of “ Paul 


Foster's Daughter.” 3 vols. 
Prodigal find many admirers. There are new in the book, and the 


plot is good.” Written with spirit.”—John Bi 
SL. AVES ‘of the RING; or, BEFORE ne AFTER. By the 


Author of “Grandmother's Money,” “ Under the Spell,” &c. 3 vo 
“*Slaves of the Ring,’ as a story, is superior to any of the a 's 5 works. "Post. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS DURING the 


PRESENT CENTURY. By Captain Wayte M.P. Pot 8vo. 
his 


THE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, 


Abbot of Clairvaux. By J. Correr Morison. Demy 8vo. I4s. 


TAXATION: Its Levy 


and Future. Being an Inquiry ~ our Financial 
Peto, Bart., M.P. for Finsbury. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By Wut1am W. Srory. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2s, 
Mr. Charles Lever’s New Work. 


BARRINGTON. By Cuartes Lever. With 


26 Illustrations by “ Phiz.” Demy 8vo. lds. 


and Expenditure, Past 


By Sir S. Morton 


THE COST of a SECRET. By Isapetza 


Biacpen, Author of “ Agnes Tremorne.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Mr, Anthony Trollope’s New Work. 


ORLEY FARM. By Antony 


With 40 Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 2 vols. demy Svo. 22s. 


THE SHARPER DETECTED and EXPOSED. 


By Ropert Hovpin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


perial ito. 


boards, 5s 
‘THE MOTHER'S PIOTUR ALPHABET. Dedicated, 


the Queen's permission, to the Princess Beatrice. 27 exquisite E) ingravings from 
ginel Des Henry Anelay. Plain cloth, red Cloth extra, gilt, and gilt 
cdces 
Notable for its permitted dedication to the Queen, its ich paper and type, the 


excellent engravings with it is this * 
good cach 


book of its kind offered to pul 
set of into which are introduced as asmany 
Neatly bound in cloth, Tilustrated, 1s. 
mer 2 LATE PRINCE CONSORT: his Life and Character. 
e Rev. Wiison. 


Tenth 
“We Jordially recommend this simple, and hical sketch of the 
and most beloved of princes and of men. seeks 
only say, that to all who love our widowed Queen, af mourn her 

this memoir will be a treasure.” — Wi Times. 


LONG AGO and NOW. By F, Youne, Esq. Od. cays 


London W. Paiirawos, 9 Paternoster Row. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 
For a Biography of this distinguished Nobleman, just deceased, see 
MEN of the TIME: a Biographical Dictionary of 


Li Characters (incl: Women), E. W. M.A. Post 
Living eds uding By Eowarp Watrorp, 


THE MANUAL of DATES. A Dictionary of 


Reference to all the most Important Events in the History of Mankind to be found in 
‘Authentic Records, By Gzoncg H. ‘ownseno. Crown 8vo. -bound (950 pp.) 12s, 6d. 


Saal is much more comprehensive and complete than Haydn's Dictionary.” — Observer. 


BULWER’S NOVELS — Library Edition. 


10 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth gilt, £2 58, 


RIENZI. EUGENE ARAM. 

PELHAM. GODOLPHIN, 

THE LAST OF THE BARONS. NIGHT AND MORNING. 

THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
LEILA. ALICE. 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS. DEVEREUX. 

THE DISOWNED. HAROLD. 

ZANONI. THE CAXTONS. 

LUCRETIA. MY NOVEL. 

PAUL CLIFFORD, 


BULWER’S NOVELS. 


19 vols. finely printed, fep. 8vo. with Froutispiece, cloth, each vol. 2s. 6d. 


THE CAXTONS, GODOLPHIN. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. LEILA, AND PILGRIMS OF TITE 
MY NOVEL. 2 vols. RHINE. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. ZANONI. 

EUGENE ARAM. LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
HAROLD. DEVEREUX, 

LAST OF THE BARONS. RIENZL 

LUCRETIA. DISOW NED. 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS. PELHAM. 

ALICE. 


BULWER’S NOVELS — Cheap Edition. 


Fep. 8vo. boards, each 2s. 
LAST DAYS OF POMPET.. 


PELHAM. 
EUGENE ARAM. LAST OF THE BARONS. 
RIENZI. ALICE. 


THE DISOWNED, 
THE CAXTONS, 
LUCRETIA, 


ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. 
DEVEREUX. 


MY NOVEL. 2 vols, HAROLD, 
PAUL CLIFFORD. 
Each Is. 
GODOLPHIN. ! ZANONI. 
Each 1s, 
LEILA. | PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
MORTON’S (J. C.) FARMER’S CALENDAR, 


bracing the Ni rations on all kinds of Fa: in every month of the year. 
Wi half-bound, Os. 6d. 


A CRUISE UPON WHEELS. By CxArtes ALtston 


Couuixs. Cheap Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FISH-CULTURE. A Practical Guide to the Modern 


System of Breeding and Rearing Fish. By Francis Francis. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE HORSE, in the Stable and Field. His Varieties, 


Management in Health and Disease, Anatomy, 
with 160 Illustrations by Barraud, Zwecker, 
un pp. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Howarp 


Sracxrox. With 800 original by John Gilbert. 3 vols. royal 8vo. cl 
£2 16s.; or half-calf, gilt, £3 7s. 


“ We have said enough to show our cages of ‘ Routledge's Shakespeare.’ For such an 
edition there isroom. The Pen, The Pencil,and The Printer, have striven together in honourable 
rivalry, combining clearness of text, elegance of illustration, and beauty of type. The result is 
worthy of the labour, and we can say with a safe conscience to all who wish to receive or “1 
the Bard in a dress, buy “Routledge's Lil Illustrated Shakespeare.’ ’—Times, Dec, 26, 1860, 


BEN JONSON’S DRAMATIC WORKS; with a 


Girronp. With a Stecl Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo. cloth, 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER’S DRAMATIC 


WORKS. With an ae by G D Wi 
monce Danuey. ith Steel Portraits and 


MASSINGER and FORD’S DRAMATIC WORKS; 


with an Introduction by Hanrier Coxe: With Steel Portrait and 
an = by RIDGE. Vignette. Royal 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, and 


FARQUHAR'S. DRAMATIC WORKS ith’ Bioeraphicsl and Critical Notices 


WEBSTER® DRAMATIC WORKS; with some 


Author, and Notes by the Rev. Arexaxper Dycz, Royal 8vo. cloth, 
MARLOWE’S WORKS; with Notes by the Rey, 


Axexanper Dyce. Royal cloth, 


GREENE and PEELE’S DRAMATIC and POETICAL 


WORKS. Edited by the Rev. Arexanver Dyce. Royal 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, since the Accession of George Om Sate THomas 
ERsKINE May, C.B. Vol. 11. completing the - 


THE CAPITAL of the TYCOON. By Sir 


Accock, K.C.B., H.M. Minister Plen' tiary in Japan. 2 vols, 
8vo. with 2 Maps and 142 Ilustrations on Wood 42s, 


3. 
SAVONAROLA and his TIMES. By Pas- 


quate Vittart. Translated, with the Author’s co-operation, Leonarp 
Horner, F.R.S. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Medallion, 14s. 7 


4, 
HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


HISTORY of the SUPERNATURAL in all 


AGES and NATIONS, in all CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN and PAGAN. 


Demonstrating a Universal Faith. By Wi.11am Howitt, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
[On Thursday nest. 


THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


Critically ame By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of 
— ‘eel: « The Age and Authorship of the Pentateuch considered. 
8vo. 78. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, viz. Sketches 


connected with the French Revolutions, Legal Sketches, and Miscellaneous 
Sketches. By Nassau W. Sentor. Post Svo, 1s, 6d. 


8. 
THE LIFE of BISHOP WARBURTON, 


with Remarks on his Works. By the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 18s, 


9. 
HYMNOLOGIA CHRISTIANA: Psalms and 


Hymns selected and arranged in the order of the Christian Seasons, By B. H. 
Kennepy, D.D., Prebendary of Lichfield, Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


10. 
THE CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND. 


The Hymns translated from the German by C. Winkworta; the Tunes, for 
Four Voices, compiled and edited by W. S. BenneTr and Orro Goupscumpr. 


Fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


1. 
CHRISTIANITY and its EVIDENCES : an 


Essay, with an Epistle of Dedication to his former Congregation. By Jonn 
Macnavucur, M.A, Fep. 8vo. 3s. 


12. 
DR. GEORGE SMITH’S HISTORY of WES- 


LEYAN METHODISM. New and Cheaper Edition, in course of publication 
in 31 Monthly Parts, each 6d. 


13, 
NARRATIVE of a SECRET MISSION to 


the DANISH ISLANDS in 1808. By the Rev. J. Ropertson. Edited from 
the Author's MS, by his Nephew, A. C. Fraser. Square fcp, 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


4. 
THE STORY of as SIBERIAN EXILE. 


By M. Rerin Pierrowskt. lowed by a Narrative of Recent Events in 
Poland. Translated from the French Post 8vo, 7s, Gd, 


15, 
R. B. 
THE PRINCE CONSORT'S FARMS: an 


cultural Memoir. By J, C, Morton, Potenees permission to Her 
the Queen, ‘with’ 40" Illustrations. 4to. 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ; in SOUTH 


AUSTRALIA, in the District South-East of By the 
Rey. J With Map and Woodcuts. 8vo, I4s, 


17. 
A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, founded 


on that of the late Dr. Urs. Henry Warts, B.A., F.C.S. In course of 
Parts, 3 volumi 


publication in 16 monthly es, each 5s. 
[Part I. on the 28th inst. 


A GLIMPSE of the WORLD. By the Author 


of “ Amy Herbert.” (At Easter. 


LONDON : WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, 
FARRING STREET. 


LONDON. LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


| NEW ROOMS, 50 NEW BOND STREET. 


PIANOFORTES . AND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


ALEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION MODELS. 


No. 1—FOR THE CHURCH. | No. 2—FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
With Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators; with the addition of the In Handsome Rosewood Case, with Percussion Action, and Fourteen § 


: new Venetian Swell, worked by the heel of the right foot, by which This Instrument, finished in a style superior to any other kind, 

% means a crescendo can be produced without the use of the Expression whole of the interior mechanism being French polished, i is consequently 
Stop. Oak Case. Price 32 Guineas; or without the Swell, 30 Guineas. more calculated to withstand the effects of dust and damp. It hasa 
Also, i in Rosewood, at 35 Guineas, Venetian Swell worked by the heels, thus doing away with the knee 


} Pedals, which are sometimes objected to by Ladies. Price 60 Guineas, 


These Instruments gained the Prize Medal, with the following award : —“ Novelty of construction of Harmoniums, cheapness combined with excellence of 
manufacture, and fine quality of’ tone.” 


CHAPPELL & CO.S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO’S TEN GUINEA PIANOFORTE.—This instrument | CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant Pianoforte, of 


has a compass of Four Octaves, sufficient for accompanying the voice, small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect touch ; 

the study of composition, the practice and performance of exercises, admirably adapted to small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &e. Excellent 

and such classical works as Bach’s preludes and fugues. for keeping the Pianoforte with check action 

yet made. 2 uineas in Mahogany; 26 Guineas in Rose- 
ee CHAPPELL’S ORIENTAL MODEL PIANOFORTES.—No. 1. Size, 4 ft. ‘wood or Walnut; ditto, with O — 

a 3 in. by 2 ft. 1 in. ; height, 3 ft. 10 in. Compass, 6§ oct. C to A. Neat 3ft. tin. i ret, 27 Guineas. Height, 


case, with square fall, 35 Guineas. No. 2. Size, 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. r 
height, 4 ft. Compass, 6} oct. C to A. Handsome case, 45 Guineas nat CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.— 


tee cash. The above Instruments are thoroughly secured, and are con- To amateurs preferring the pure English tone of the BROADWOOD and 
Se structed of solid mahogany. ‘They are of such excellent manufacture COLLARD quality, the English Model will be found the most perfectly 
throughout, that they are ‘confidently recommended as. being admirably poem ape! instrument at a moderate price. The action is of the same 

3 adapted for India and for the Eastern Empire generally. The price in- “+4 description as the above makers’, and therefore especially adapted 

2 OSes aa cludes (1) packing-cases of tin and wood; (2) a suitable tuning haim- tot e country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to 
ea mer or key ; (3) a tuning fork ; (4) some additional strings ; (5) a Book the tuners. ‘In elegant Rosewood Case, with full Fret (similar in * 
Seay on Tuning and Preserving the "Instrument ; (6) and the carriage to the respects to other instruments at 50 Guineas), price 35 Guineas. In 

: Docks. best Walnut (similar to other 60 Guinea instruments), 40 Guineas, 


An immense Stock of Second-hand Pianofortes and Harmoniums, 
Descriptive Lists sent on Application. 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
ae In SHILLING NUMBERS, Post Free, 1s, 2d.; or, Three for 28. 4d. 
EDITED BY EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


TIMIRTEEN SONGS by M. W. BALFE. 1s. 

. TEN SONGS by the Ion. Mrs. NORTON. 1s. 

TEN SONGS by WALLACE, Is. 

TEN SONGS by MOZART, with ITALIAN and ENGLISHT WORDS. 1s. 


TWELVE RED SONGS BARKER, the Hon. 
Mrs. RTON, CHARLES GLOVE 

. TWELVE soxas by HANDEL. Edited “MACF ARREN. Is, 

TEN SETS of QUADRILLES by CHARLES D'ALBERT, &e. 1s. 

FORTY POLKAS by CHARLES D'ALBERT, JULLIEN, KENIG, &c. 1s. 

by D'ALBERT, GUNG'L, LANNER, STRAUSS, LABITSKY, 
c. 1s. 

. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES by BRINLEY a Is. 

SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES by W. 


BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited CH. ARLES HALLE. (No. 1.) Containing 
Sonatas Nos, 1 and 2 of Op. 2, complete. is. 


. TWELVE POPULAR DUETS for SOPRANO and CONTRALTO VOICES. 1s. 

. TEN SONGS by SCHUBERT. 1s. 

. EIGHTEEN of MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 1s. 

TWELVE SACRED DUETS. 1s. 

. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES by OSBORNE and LINDAHL. 1s. 

TWELVE SONGS by VERDI and FLOTOW. 1s. 

. FAVOURITE AIRS from the MESSIAH. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 1s. 

Ae by by CHARLES HALLE. (No. 2.) Containing 
2, Op. 7, comple! 8. 


THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the most Popular Composers. Is, 
SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS, 1s. 
D'ALBERT’S GALOPS, MAZURKAS, &e. 1s. 
. FIVE SETS of QUADRILLES as DUETS by CHARLES D'ALBERT. 1s. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited by CHARLES HALLE. (No. 3.) Containing 
the Sonatas Nos. | and 2 of Op. 10. Is. 
. TEN CONTRALTO — by Mrs. ARKWRIGHT, Ion. Mrs. NORTON, &e. Is. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. Edited 4! CHARLES MALLE. (No. 4.) Containing 
the Sonata No. 3 of Op. ae, and the Sonata Pat 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. ay CHARLES HALLE. (No. 5.) Containing 
Sonatas Nos. | and 2 of Op. 1 
BEETHOV EN’S SONATAS. Eaie by CHARLES MALLE. (No, 6.) Containing 
a Op. 22, and Sonata Op. 26, with the celebrated FUNERAL MARCH. Is. 
JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duets, hr Trios. 1s. : 
CURISTMAS of DANCE MUSIC, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polka, 
alops. 


VOCAL CHRaSTY. MINSTREL ALBUM. A New Selection. 1s. 
CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM, for Pianoforte alone. 1s. 
STANDARD DANCE MUSIC, comprising 72 Country Dances, Mornpipes, Reels, Jigs, 


FASITON ABLE DANCE BOOK, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, 


thottisches, &c. 
CHRISTY MINSTREL SONG BOOK. A New Selection. Is. 
VALSES by D'ALBERT and other Eminent 
FIFTY OPERATIC AIRS. Arranged for the Plancforte, froin the most Popalar 


fro 


21. NINE PI PIANOFORTE PiECES by ASCHER and GORIA. 1s. 
22. TWENTY-ONE CHRISTY and BUCKLEY MINSTREL MELODIES. 1s. ONE HUNDRED IRISIE MELODIES. A d for the Pianoforte. Is. 
%3. TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES for the PLIANOFORTE. 1s. ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES. Arranged forthe Pianoforte. 1s. 
: The whole of the Songs are Printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments, 
LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, W. ¢ 
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